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PREFACE. 



There are three difficulties in authorship;— to write 
any thing worth the publishing — ^to iind honest men to 
publish it — ^and to get sensible men to read it. Litera- 
ture has now become a game ; in which the Booksellers 
are the kings; the Critics, the knaves; Ihe Public, the 
pack ; and the poor Author, the mere table, or thing 
played upon. 

For the last thirty years, the puhlie mind has had 
such interesting and rapid Incidents to witness, and to 
reflect upon, and mnst now anticipate some that wiE be 
dtill more momentous, that any thing like dulness or 
prosing in authorship, will either nauseate, or be re- 
fused; the realities of life have pampered the publie 
palate with a diet so stimulating^ tiiat vapidity has now 
become as insipid as water to a dram-drmker, or sobei 
s^ise to a fanatic. 

The attei|l{>ts.l#wcfVer of dulness, are constancy re- 
peated, and; as constantly fail. ^For the misfortune is 
"fhat the head of dulness, unlike the taU'of the torpe- 
do) loses nothing of her benumbing and lethargising in- 
fluence, by reiterated discharges ; horses may ride over 
her, and mnJes and asses may trample upon her, but with 
.an exhaustie8» and a^ patient perversity, she continues 
her narcotic operations even to the end. In fact, the 
press, was never so powerful in quantity, and so weak 
in quality, as at the present day ; if applied to it, the 
sinule of Virgil must be reversed, * Non trunco sed 
frondibus efficit urnbram** It is in literature as in 
finance — ^much paper and much ^(wcr^y may co-exist. 

it may happen that I myself am now committing the 

'*' Tkt lemesy not (he tirmk, ea^ the ahadwf.-^VvB^ 
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very crime that I think I am censuring. But ^diile jus- 
tice to my readers compels me to admit that I write, 
because 1 have nothing to do, justice to myself induces 
me to add, l^at I will cease te write the moment I have 
nothing to say. Discretion has been termed the better 
part of valour, and it is more certain that diffidence is 
the better part of knowledge. Where I am ignorant, 
and know that I am so, I am silent. That Grecian gave 
a better reason for his taciturnity, than most authors for 
their loquacity, who observed, * What loas to the pur- 
pose I could not say ; and what was not to the purpose I 
vjould not say,'* And yet Shakspeare has hinted, that 
even silence is not always * commendable ;' since it may 
be foolish if we are wise, but wise if we are foolish. 
The Grecian's maxim would indeed be a sweeping 
clause in literature ; it would reduce many a giant to a 
pigmy ; many a speech to a sentence ; and many a folio 
to a primer. As the fault of our orators is, that they 
get up to make a speech, rather than to speak ; so the 
great error of our authors is, that they sit down to make 
a book, rather than to write. To combine profundity 
with perspicuity, wit with judgment, solidity with viva- 
city,, truth with novelty, and ail of them with liberality 
-^who is sufficient for these things? a very serious 
question ^ but it is one which authors had much better 
propose to themselves, before publication, than have pro- 
posed to them, by their editors after it. 

I have thrown together, in this work that which is 
the result of some reading and reflection ; if it be but 
little, I have taken care that the volume which contains 
it, shall not be large. I plead the privilege which a 
preface allows to an author for saying thus much of my- 
self ; since if a writer be inclined to egotism, a preface 
is the most proper place for him to be delivered of it ; 
for prefaces are not always read, and dedications selr 
dom ; books, says my lord Bacon, should have no pa- 
trons but trqth and reason. — Even the attractive prose 
of Dryden, could not dignify dedications ; and perhaps 
they ought never to be resorted to, being as derogsttny 
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to die writer, as doll to the reader, and when not preju- 
dicial, at least saperfluons. If a book really wants the 
patronage of a great name, it is a bad book, and if i^ be 
a good book, it wants it not. Swift dedicated a voltime 
to Prince Posterity, and there was a manliness in the 
act. — Posterity will prove a patron of the soundest judg- 
ment, as unwilling to give, as unlikely to receive, adu- 
lation. But posterity is not a very accessible person- 
age ; he knows the high* value of that which he gives, 
he therefore is extremely particular as to what he re- 
ceives. Very few of the presents that are directed to 
him, reach their destination. Some are too light, others 
too heavy, suice it is as difficult to throw a straw any 
distance, as a ton. I have addressed this volume to 
those who think, and some may accuse me of an osten- 
tatious independence, in presuming to inscribe a book to 
so small a minority. But a volume addressed to those 
tuho think, is in fact addressed to all the world : for al- 
though iftie proportion of those who do think be extreriiely 
anali, yet every individual flatters himself that he is 
one of the number. In the present rage for all that is 
marvellous and interesting, when writers of undoubted 
talent consider only what will sell, and readers only what 
will please, it is perhaps a bold experiment to send a 
volume into the world, whose very faults, (manifold as 
I feta they are,) will cost more pains to detect, than sci- 
olists would feel inclined to bestow, even if they were 
sure of discovering nothing but beauties. Some also of 
my conclusions will no doubt be condemned by those 
who ^ill not take the trouble of looking into the postu^ 
lata ; for the soundest argument will produce no more 
conviction in an empty head, than the most superficial 
declamation ; as a feather and a guinea fall with equal 
velocity in a vacuum. 

The following pages, such as they are, have cost me 

some thought to write, and they may possibly cost 

others some to read them. Like Demosthenes, who 

talked Greek to the waves, I have continued my task, 

#with the hope of instructing others, with the certainty 

1* 
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of improTing myselfi^ * Labor ipse voluptasJ^ It is 
much safer to think what we say, than to say what we 
l^ink ; I hare attempted hoth. This is a work of no 
party, and my sole wish is, that truth may prevail in the 
chnrch, and integrity in the state, and that in both the 
old adage may be verified, that ' the men of, principle 
may be the principal menJ* Know ledge is indeed as ne- 
cessary as light, and in this coming age mosit fairly pro- 
mises to be as common as water, and as free as air. 
But as it has been wisely ordained that light should have 
no colour, water no taste, and air no odour, so knowledge 
also should be equally pure, and without admixture. If 
it comes to us through the medium of prejudice, it will 
be discoloured ; through the channels of custom, it will 
be adulterated ; through the gothic walls of the college, 
or of the cloister, it will smell of the lamp. 

He that studies books alone, will know how things 
ought to be ; and he that studies men will know how 
things are ; and it would have been impossible to have 
written these pages, without mixing somewhat more 
freely with the world, than inclination might prompt, 
or judgment approve. For observation, made in the 
cloister, or in the desert, will generally be as obscure as 
the one, and as barren as the other : but he that would 
paint with his pencil, must study originals, and not be 
over fearful of a little dust. In fact, every author is a 
fer better judge of the pains that his efforts have cost 
him, than any reader can possibly be ; but to what pur- . 
pose he has taken those pains, this is a question on which 
his readers will not allow the author a voice, nor even 
an opinion ; from the tribunal of the public there is no 
appeal, and it is fit that it should be so, otherwise we 
should not only have rivers of ink expended in bad writ- 
ing, but oceans more in defending it ; for he that writes 
in a bad style is sure to retort in a worse. 

I have availed myself of examples both ancient and 
modem, wherever they appeared likely to illustrate or 

* Labour is itodf npUature^-^'PvB. 
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strengthen my positions ; bat I am not so sangnind as to 
expect that all will draw the same conclusions from the 
same premises* I have not forgotten the obsenration of 
him who said, that * in the same meadow, the ox seeks 
the herbage ; the dog, the hare ; and the stork, the lu 
zardJ* Times also of profound peace and tranquillity 
are most propitious to every literary pursuit. * Satur 
estf cum dicit Horatius euge.** We know that Mal- 
herbe, on hearing a prose work of great merit much ex- 
tolled, dryly asked if it would reduce the price of bread! 
neither was his appreciation of poetry much higher, 
when he observed, that a good poet was of no more ser- 
vice to the church or the state, than a good player at 
ninepins ! ! 

Tlie anecdotes, that are interspersed in these pages, 
have seldom been cited for their own sake, but chiefly 
for their application, nor can I see why the Moralist 
should be denied those examples so useful to the Histo* 
nan. The lover of variety will be fastidious, if he finds 
nothing here to his taste ; but like him who wrote a 
book ' €le omnibus rebus, et quibusdam 'a/n>,'f I may 
perhaps be accused of looking into every thing, but of 
seeing into nothing. 

There are two things cheap and common enough 
when separated, but as costly in value, as irresistible in 
power, when combined — truth and novelty. Their union 
is like that of steam and of fire, which nothing can 
overcome. Truth and novelty, when united, must over- 
throw the whole superincumbent pressure of error and 
of pf ejudice, whatever be its weight ; and the effects will 
be proportionate to tbe resistance. But the moral earth- 
quake, unlike the natural, while it convulses the na^ 
tions, reforms them too. On subjects indeed, on which 
mankind have been thinking for so many thousands of 
years, it will often happen, that whatever is absolutely 
new, may have the misfortune to be absolutely Mae, 

* When Horace skcfuts, braoo ! be sure he has dined.— Pub. 
t JibmU all Udngs, 4md some more.-^PuB. 
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It is a melancholy consideratioii for authors, that there 
is very little * Terra Incognita^ in literature, and there 
now remain to us modems, only two roads to success ; 
discovery and conquest. If indeed we can advance any 
propositions that are both true and new^ these are indis- 
putably our own, by right of discovery ; and if we can 
repeat what is old, more briefly and brightly than others, 
this also becomes our own by right of conquest. The 
pointed propriety of Pope, was to all his readers origi- 
nality, and even the lawfiQ possessors could not always 
recognise their own property in his hands. Few have 
borrowed more freely than Gray and Milton, but with 
a princely prodigality, they have repaid the obscure 
thoughts of others, with far brighter of their own; 
like the ocean, which drinks up the muddy water of 
the rivers, from the flood, but replenishes them with 
the clearest from the shower. These reflections, how- 
ever they may tend to show the difliculties all must en- 
counter who aim at originality, will, nevertheless in no 
wise tend to diminish the number of those who will at- 
tempt to surmount them, since ^ fools rush in, where anr 
gels fear to tread*'' In good truth, we should have a 
glorious conflagration, if all who cannot put fire into 
Sieir works, would only consent to put their works into 
the fire. But this is an age of economy, as well as of 
illumination, and a considerate author will not rashly 
condemn his volumes to that devouring element, 'flam" 
mis emendatioribus,^* who reflects that the pastry-cook 
and the confectioner are sure to put good things into his 
pages, if he fail to do it himself. 

With respect to the style I have adopted in the fol- 
lowing sheets, I have attempted to make it vary with the 
subject ; avoiding all pomp of words, where there was 
no corresponding elevation of ideas ; for such turgidity, 
although it mav be as aspiring as that of a balloon, is also 
as useless. I have neither spare time for superfluous 
writing, nor spare money for superfluous printing, and 

* The ammdmgflmnei.^'PvB. 
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sfaall he 8atisifi«fd, if t hs^ift not nusBedof biightMM, in 
parsait of brefity* It has cost me more time and fkains 
to abridge these pages, than to write them. Perhaps that 
is nearly the J)erfection of good writing, which is original, 
bnt wln;)se truth alone prevents the reader from sus- 
pecting that it is so : and which effects that foi know- 
ledge which the lens effects for the sun-beam, when it 
condenses its brightness, in order to increase its force. 
How far the following effi>rt8 will stand the test of this 
criterion, it is not for me to determine ; to know is one 
thing, to do is another ; and it may be observed of good 
writing, as of good blood, that it is much ca^er to say 
what it is composed of, than to compose it. 

Most of the maxims and positions advanced in the 
present volume, are founded on two simple truisms, that 
men are the same ; and that the passions are the powerful 
and disturbing forces, the greater or the less prevalence 
of which gives individuality to character. But we must 
not only express clearly, but think deeply, nor can we 
concede to Buffon that style alone is that quality that 
will immortalize an author. The essays of Montaigne, 
and the analogy of Butler, would live for ever, in spite 
of their style. Style is indeed the valet of genius, and 
an able one too ; but as the true gentleman will appear, 
even in rags, so true genius will shine, even through the 
coarsest style. 

But above all, I do most earnestly hope, that none will 
accuse me of usurping on this occasion, the chair of the 
moralist, or of presuming to deliver any thing here 
advanced, as oracular, magisterial, dictatorial, or ' e» 
cathedra,^ I have no opinions that I would not most will- 
ingly exchange for truth; I maybe sometimes wrong, 
I may be sometimes right ; at all events discussion may 
be provoked, and as this cannot be done without thought, 
even that is a good. I despise dogmatism in others, too 
much to indulge it in myself: I have not been led to these 
opinions by the authority of great names: for I have 
alwa3rs considered rather what is said than who says it ; 
and ike consequence of the argument, rather than the 
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oonseqnenoe of him who deliyeis it. It is sufficiently 
humUiating to oar nature, to reflect that our knowledge 
is but as the rirulet, our ignorance as the sea« On points 
of the highest interest, fiie moment we quit the light of 
revelation, we shall find that Platonism itself is inti- 
mately connected with Pyrrhonism, and the deepest 
inquiry with the darkest doubt. 

In an age remarkable for good reasoning 'and bad con- 
duct, for sound rules and corrupt manners, when virtue 
fills our heads, but vice our hearts; — ^when those who 
would fain persuade us that they are quite sure of heaven, 
appear to be in no greater hurry to go there than other 
folks, but put on the livery of the best master only to 
serve the worst ; — in an age when modesty herself is 
more ashamed of detection than of delinquency ; when 
independence of principle consists in having no principle 
on which to depend ; and free-thinking, not in thinkuig 
freely, but in heiag free from thinking ; — ^in an age when 
patriots will hold any thing except their tongues ; keep 
any thing, except their word; and lose nothing patiently 
except their character ; — ^to improve such an age must 
be difficult, to instruct it dangerous ; and he stands no 
chance of amending it, who cannot at the same time 
amuse it. 

That author, however, who has thought more than he 
has read, read more than he has written, and written more 
than he has published, if he does not command success, 
has at least deserved it. In the article of rejection and 
abridgment, we must be severe for ourselves, if we 
wish for mercy fbom others ; since for one great genius 
who has written a little book, we have a thousand little 
geniuses, who have written great books. A volume, 
therefore, that contains more words than ideas, like a 
tree that has more foliage than fruit, may suit those to 
resort to, who want not to feast, but to dream and to 
slumber ; but the misfortune is, that in this particular 
instance, nothing can equal the ingratitude of the 
public, who were never yet known to have the slight- 
est compassion for those authors who have deprived 
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themselves of sleep, in order to procure it for their 
readers. 

With books, as with companions, it is of more conse- 
quence to know which to avoid, than which to choose ; 
for good books are as scarce as good companions, and 
in both instances, all that we can learn from bad ones is, 
that so much time has been worse than thrown away. 
That writer does the most, who gives his reader the 
most knowledge, and takes from him the least time. 
That short period of a short existence, which is ration- 
ally employed, is that which alone deserves the name 
of life ; and that portion of oar life is most rationally 
employed, which is occupied in enlarging our stock of 
truth, and of wisdom. I do not pretend to have attained 
this, I have only attempted it. One thing I may affirm, 
that I have first considered whether it be wordi while 
to say any thing at dl^ before I have taken any trouble 
to say it well ; knowing that words are but air, and that 
both are capable of much condensation. Words indeed 
are but the signs and counters of knowledge, and their 
currency should be strictly regulated by the capital 
which they represent. 

I have said that the maxims in the following pages 
are written upon this principle — that men are the 
same; upon this alone it is that the sacred maxim 
which forms the golden hinge of our religion, rests and 
revolves, * Do unto thy neighbour as thou wouldst that 
he should do unto thee.'' The proverbs of Solomon suit 
all places and all times, because Solomon knew mankind, 
and mankind are ever the same. No revolution has 
taken place in the body, or in the mind. Four thousand 
years ago, men shivered with firost, and panted with 
heat, were cold in their gratitude, and ardent in their 
revenge. Should my readers think some of my con- 
clusions too severe, they will in justice recollect, that 
my object is truth, that my subject is wian, and that a 
handsome picture cannot represent deformity. 

The political principles contained in the following 
pages, are such, Uiat whoever avows them will be con- 
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tkiorelL ti Tory l^jiheW^gSfajoii^ Whig hy the Tories; 
for truth, no less than yirtue, not unfrequently forms ti^e 
middle point between two ei^remes. WIim^ one party 
demandjB too mnch, and the other is inclined to concede 
too little, an arbitrator will please neither, by recom- 
mending such measures as would eventually serve both. 
I have, however, neither the hope nor the fear, that my opi* 
nions on politics, or any otfier subject, will attract miich 
attention. The approbation of a few discerning Mends, 
is all the reward I wish for my labours ; and the four 
lines which form the commencement 6f my Poem of 
* Hypocrisy^ shall make the conclusion of Hus Preface, 
since the sentiments they contain, are as applicable to 
prose as to verse. 

*Two things there are, confound the Poet's lays, 
The Sdiolar's censure — ^and the Blockhead's praise , 
That glowing page with double lustre shines, 
When Pope approves, and Dennis damns the lines.' 

London^ January 1st, 1820. 
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It is almost as difficult to make a man unlearn 
his errors, as his knowledge. Mal-information is 
more hopeless than non-information ; for error is 
always more busy than ignorance. Ignorance is 
a blank sheet, on which we may write ; but error 
is a scribbled one, from which we must first erase. 
Ignorance is contented to stcmd still with her back 
to the truth ; but error is more presumptuous, and 
proceeds in the same direction. Ignorance has no 
light, but error follows a false one. The conse- 
quence is, that error, when she retraces her foot- 
steps, has farther to go, before she can arrive at 
the truth, than igncMrance. 

With respect to the authority of gzeat names it 
should be remembered, th^t he alone deserves to 
have aoy weight or iiifluence with posterity, who 
has shown huxiself superior to the particular and 
predominant error of his awn times ; — ^who, like 
the peak of Teneriffe, has hailed the intellectual 
sun, before its beams have reached the horizon of 
common minds ; who, standing like Socrates, on 
the ap^c of wisdom, has removed from his eyes 
all film of earthly dross, and has foreseen a purer 
law, a nobler system, "a brighter order of thmgs j 

Vol. I.— 2 
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in short n, promised Umd ! which, like Moses on 
the top of Pisgah, he is permitted to survey and 
anticipate for others, without being himself allowed 
either to enter, or to enjoy. 

To cite the examples of history, in order to ani- 
mate us to virtue, or to arm us with fortitude, is to 
call up the illustrious dead, to inspire and to improve 
the hving. But the usage of those Civilians, who 
cite vicious authorities for worse purposes, and en- 
force the most absurd practice, by the oldest pre- 
cedent, is to bequeath to us^as anheir-looni, the 
errors of our fore-fathers, to confer a kind of im- 
mortahty on folly, making the dead more powerful 
than time, and more sagacious than experience, by 
subjecting those that are upon the earth, to the 
perpetual mal-govemment of those that are be^ 
neath it. 



A writer, more splendid than soUd, seems to 
think that vice may lose half its guilt, by losing all 
its grossness. An idea suggested, perhaps, by the 
parting anathema, fulminated by Gibbon against 
the fellows of Magdalen: 'Men,' he said, <in 
whom were united sdl the malevolence of monks, 
without their erudition ; and all the sensuahty of 
libertines, without their refinement.' But it would 
be as well perhaps for the interests of humanity, 
if vice of every kind were more odious, and less 
attractive; if she were always exhibited to us, 
like the drunken Helot to the youths of Sparta, in 
her true and disgusting shape. It is fitting, that 
what is foul within, should be foul also without. 
To give the semblance of purity to the substance of 
corruption, is to proffer Uie poisofii of Circe, in a 
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ci3rstal goblet, and to steal the bipidal restment^ of 
the virgin, to add more aUurements to the sedac- 
tive simles of the harlot. 



If those alone who ' sotved to the windy did reap 
the whirlwind^ it would be well. But the mischief 
is, that the blindness of bigotry, the madness of 
ambition, and the miscalculation of diplomacy, 
8oek their victims principally amongst the innocent 
and unoflfending. The cottage is sure to suflfer for 
every error of the court, the cabinet, or the camp. 
When error sits in the seat of power and authority, 
and is generated in high places, it may be com- 
pared to that torrent which originates indeed in the 
moimtain, but commits its devastation in the vale. 



Great minds had rather deserve contemporaneous 
applause, without obtaining it, than obtain, without 
deserving it ; if it follow them, it is well, but they 
wiU not deviate to follow it. With inferior minds 
the reverse is observable ; so that they can com- 
mand the flattery of knaves while living, they care 
not for the execrations of honest men, when dead. 
Milton neither aspired to present fame, nor even 
expected it ; but (to use his own words,) his high 
ambition was, * to leave something to after ages, 
so written, that they should not wilEngly let it die.' 
And Cato finely observed, he would much rather 
that posterity should inquire, why no statues, were 
erected to him, than, why they were* 

As in agriculture, he that can produce the great- 
est crop is not the best farmer, but he that can 
effect it with the least expenise ; so in society, ho 
U not the best member, who can bring about the 
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most good, but he that can accompHsh it with the 
least admixture of concomitant ill. — For let no 
man presume to think that he can devise any plan 
of extensive good, unalloyed and unadulterated 
with evil. This is the prerogative ,of the Godhead 
alone. 



The inequalities of life are real things, they can 
neither be explained away, nor done away ; * Ex- 
pellas JiircUy tamen usque recurrent.^* A leveller 
therefore has long been set down as a ridiculous 
and chimerical being, who if he could finish his 
work to-day, would have to begin it again to-mor- 
row. The things that constitute these real inequal- 
ities are f(mr, strength, talent, riches, and rank. 
The two former, would constitute inequalities in 
the rudest state of nature ; the two latter, more 
properly belong to a state of society more or less 
civilized and refined. — Perhaps the whole four are 
all ultiiftately resolvable in power. But in the just 
appreciation of this power, men are too apt to be 
deceived. Nothing, for instance, is more common 
than to see rank or riches preferred to talent, and 
yet nothing is more absurd. That talent, is of a 
much higher order of power, than riches, might be 
proved in various ways ; being so much more in- 
deprivable, and indestructible, so much more above 
ail accident of change, and all confiision of chance. 
But the pecuHar superiority of talent over riches, 
may be best discovered from hence — ^That the 
influence of talent will always be the greatest in 
that government which is the most pure ; while the 
influence of riches will always be the greatest in 
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that government which is most corrapt. So timt 
£rom the preponderance of talent, we may always 
infer the soundness and vigour of the common- 
wealth ; but from the preponderance of riches, its 
dotage and degeneration. That talent, confers an 
inequahty of a higher order than rank, would 
appear from various views of the subject, and 
most particularly from this — many a man may 
justly thank his talent for his rank, but no man has 
ever yet been able to return the compliment, by 
thanking his rank for his talent. When Leonardo 
da Vinci died, his sovereign exclaimed, 'I can 
make a thousand lords^ but not one Leonardo.' 
Cicero observed to a degenerate patrician, * I am 
the first of my family, hut you are the last of yours. ^ 
And since his time, those who value themselves 
merely on their ancestry, have been compared to 
potatoes, all that is good of them is under the grouiid ; 
perhaps it is but fair that nobility should have 
descended to thein, since they never could have 
raised themselves to it. 



An upright minister asks, what recommends a 
man; a corrupt minister, who. 

The first consideration with a knave, is how to 
help himself, and the second, how to <[o it, with an 
aj^arance of helping you. Dionysius* the tyrant, 

* There were two tyrants of lliis name, the last of whom 
ruled with such tyranny, that his people grew weary of his 
goTemment. He, hearing that an old woman prayed ^for 
his life, asked her whv she did so ? She answered,, ' I 
have teen the death m several tyrants, and the successor 
was always worse than the former, then earnest thou, worse 
Ihan all the rest ; and if thou wert gone, I fear what wttuld 
become of us, if we should have a worse still.* 

2* 
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stripped the ^to^u^ of Jupiter OhttfuiBof arobeof 
massy gold, and substituted a cloa^ of wool, say- 
ing, gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in 
summer — It behoves us to take care of JupUer, 



If h3rpocrites go to heU^ by the road to heaven^ 
we may carry on the metaphor, and add, that 
as aH the virtues demand their respective tolls, the 
hypocrite has a by-way to avoid them, and to get 
into the main road again. And all would be well, 
if he could escape the hist turnpike in the journey 
of life, where all must pay, where there is no by- 
path, and where the toll is death. 



In great matters of public moment, where both 
parties are at a stand, and both are punctilious, 
sHght condescensions cost httle, but are worth 
much. He that yields them is wise, inasmuch as 
he purchases guineas with farthings. A few drops 
of oil wiU set the poUtical machine at work, when a 
tun of vinegar would only corrode the wheels, and 
canker the movements. 



Were we as doquent as angels, we should please 
some men, some women, and some children, much 
more by listening, than by talking. 



When Mahomet jforbids his followers the us6 of 
wine, when the grand Sultan discourages learning, 
and when the Pope denies the scripture to the 
laity, what are we to infer from hence ? not the 
danger of the things forbidden, but the fears of 
those that forbid. Mahomet knew that his was a 
faith strictly military, and to be propagated by the 
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sword; he abo knew tiiat acMiiuig is so destrac- 
tive of discipline as wine ; Mahomet therefore in- 
terdicted wine. The grand Sultan knows that 
despotism is founded on the blindness and weak- 
ness of the governed ; but that learning is hght 
and power ; and that the powerful and enhghtened 
make very troublesome daves ; therefore the Sul- 
tan discourages learning. Leo the Xth knew that 
the pontifical hierarchy did support, and was reci- 
procally supported by a superstition that was false : 
but he also knew that the scriptures are true, and 
that truth and falsehood assimilate not ; therefore, 
Leo withheld the scriptures from the laity. 

A wise minister would rath^ preserve peace, 
than gain a victory ; because he knows fimt, even 
the most successM war, leaves nations generally 
more poor, always more profligate, than it found 
them. There are real evils Aat cannot be brought 
into a list of indemnities, and the demorahzing in- 
fluence of war is not amongst the least of them. 
The triumphs of truth are the most glorious, chiefly 
because they are the most bloodless of all victories, 
deriving their highest lustre, from the number of 
the savedj not of the slain » 



The great examples of Bacon, of Milton, of 
Newton, of Locke, and of others, happen to be 
directly against the popular inference, that a certain 
wildness of eccentricity and thoughtlessness of 
conduct are tiie necessary accompaniments of ta- 
lent, and the sure indicationsof genius. Because 
some have united these extravagances, with great 
4demonstrations of talent, as' a Rousseau, aChat- 
terton, a Savage, a Bums, or a Byron; othe 
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« 

fin^Ung it less difficult to be eccentric, than Id be 

brilliant, have tiierefore adopted the one, in hopes 
that the world would give them credit for the other. 
But the greatest genius is never so great, as when 
it is chastised and subdued by the highest reason ; 
it is from such a combination, like that of Buce- 
phalus, reined in by Alexander, I3iat the most 
powerM eflforts have been produced. And be it 
remembered, that minds of the very highest order, 
who have given an unrestrained course to their 
caprice or to their passions, would have been so 
much higher, by subduing them ; and so far from 
presuming that the world would give them credit 
for talent, on the score of their aberrations and their 
extravagances, aU that they dared hope or expect has 
been, that the world would pardon and overlook those 
extravagances, on account of the various and mani- 
fold proofs they were constantly exhibiting of supe- 
rior acquirement and inspiration. We might also 
add, that the good effects of talent are imiversal, the 
evil of its blemishes confined. The hght and heat 
of the sun benefit all, and are by all, enjoyed ; the 
spots on its surface are discoverable only to the 
few* But the lower order of aspirers to fame and 
talent, have pursued a very different course ; in- 
stead of exhibiting talent in the hope that the world 
would forgive their eccentricities, th^ have exhi- 
bited only their eccentricities, in the hope that the 
world would give them credit for talent. 

The enthusiast has been compared to a man 
walking in a fog ; every thing immediately around 
him, or in contact with him, appears sufficiently 
clear and luminous ; but beyond the Uttle circle, of 
which he himself is the centre, all is mist, error, 
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aad conftision. But he himsdf is nevpertheless as 
much in the fog as his neighbours, all of whom have 
also cantoned out their httle Goshens of perspica- 
city. Total freedom from error is what none of us 
will allow to our neighbours, however we may be in- 
clined to flirt a httle with such spotless perfection 
ourselves. Sir Richard Steele has observed, that 
there is this diflference between the church of Rome 
and the church of England ; the one professes to 
be infaUible — ^the other to be never in the wrong. 
Such high pretensions are extremely awkward 
wherever the points of difference happen to be more 
numerous than those of agreement. A safer mode 
of proceeding would be to propose with diffidence, 
to conjecture with freedom, to examine with can- 
dour, and to dissent with civihty ; * in rebus necesso' 
riis sit unitcLS ; in non necessariis iiberaliUts; in 
cmnibus, charitas,^* This ou^t to teach all the en- 
thusiasts moderation, many of whom begin to make 
converts from motives of charity, but continue to do 
80 from, motives of pride ; like some rivers which 
are sweet at their source, but bitter at their mouth. 
The fact is, that charity is contented with exhorta- 
tion and example, but pride is not to be so easily 
satisfied. An enthusiast, therefore, ought above all 
things to guard against this error, arising from a 
moribid association of ideas, directed to view and 
examine all things through one medium alone. 
The best intentioned may be exposed to this infirm- 
ity, and there is one infaUible symptom of the dis- 
order, which is this : whenever we find ourselves 
more inclined io persecute than to persuade, we may 
then be certain that oiu* zeal has more of pride in 

'^Ltt iktrt he kamumy in things easenM: HberaOl/y in 
Mng$ not esseiUial} charUy in att.— Pub. 
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it than of charity, that we are seeking victory rather 
than truth, and are beginning to fed more for our- 
selves, than for our master. To lose our charity, 
in defence of our reHgion, is to sacrifice the citadel, 
to maintain the outworks ; a very imprudent mode 
of defence. There is an old poet who has said, 
* Nudum Numen ahest si sit Prudentia, tecum ;'* but 
your thorough-paced enthusiast would make a tri<* 
fling alteration in the letter, but a most important one 
in the spirit of the line, which he would read thus — 
' Nullum Numen habes si sit Prudentia tecum,^\ 



In all societies, it is advisable to associate if pos« 
sible with the highest ; not that the highest are al- 
ways the best, but, because if disgusted there, we 
can at any time descend ; but if we begin with the 
lowest, to ascend is impossible. In the grand the- 
atre of human life, a box ticket takes us through the 
house. 



He that has never suffered extreme adversity, 
knows not the full extent of his own depravation ; 
and he that has never enjoyed the summit of pros- 
perity, is equally ignorant how far the iniquity of 
others can go. For our ddversitif will excite temp- 
tations in ourselves, our prosperity/ in others. Sir 
Robert Walpole observed, it was fortunate that few 
men could be prime ministers, because it was for- 
tunate that few men could know the abandoned 
profligacy of the human mind. Therefore a beau- 
tiful woman if poor, should use a double circum- 
spection j for her beauty will tempt others, her po- 
verty herself. 

^ J^o DiUy it &b$entf if prudence is wUhthee.-'VvB. 
. iThauartde9eiM(^Bemm^jfpntdenetiawiththee.^lPuM* 
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Power, like the diamond, dazzles the beholder, 
and also the wearer; it digiufies meaimess ; it mag- 
nifies httleness ; to what is contemptible, it gives 
authority ; to what is low, exaltation. To acquire 
it, appears not more difficult than to be dispossess- 
ed of it when acquired, since it enaHes the hold- 
er to shift his own errors on dependants, and to take 
their merits to himself. But the miracle of losing 
it vanishes, when we reflect that we are as hable to 
fall as to rise, by the treachery of others ; and that 
to say * I am' is language that has been appropri- 
ated exclusively to God ! 

Virtue without talent is a coat of mail, without a% 
sword ; it may indeed defend the wearer, but will 
not enable him to protect his friend. 



He that aspires to be the head of a party, will 
find it more difficult to please his friends than to 
perplex his foes. He must often act from false 
reasons which are weak, because he dares not 
avow the true reasons which are strong. It will 
be his lot to be forced on some occasions to give 
his consideration to the wealthy, or the titled, al- 
though they may be in the wrong, and withhold it 
firom the energetic, but necessitous, although they 
may be in the right. There are moments when he 
must appear to sjnnpathize, not only with the ftrars 
of the brave, but also with the folUes of the wise. 
He must see some appearances that do not exist, 
and be blind to some that do. To be above others, 
he must condescend at times, to be beneath him- 
self, as the loftiest trees have the lowest roots* 
but without the keenest circumspection, his very 
rise, will be his ruin. For a masked battery k 
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mate destructive than one that is visible, aad he 
will have more to dread fix>m the secret envy of his 
adherents, than the open hate of his adversaries. 
This envy will be ever near him, but he must not 
appear to suspect it ; it will narrowly watch him, 
but he must not appear to perceive it : even when 
he is anticipating all its effects, he must give no 
note of preparation; and in defending himself 
against it, he must conceal both his sword and his 
shield. Let him pursue success as his truest 
friend, and apply to confidence as his ablest coun- 
sellor. Subtract from a great man, all that he 
owes to opportunity; and all that he owes to 
chance : all that he has gained by the wisdom of his 
friends, and by the folly of his enemies; and our 
Brobdignag will often become a Lilliputian. I think 
it is Vokaire who observes, that it was very fortunate 
for Cromwell, that he aj^eared upon the stage at 
the precise moment when the people were tired of 
kii^s ; and as unfortunate for his son Richard, that 
he had to make good his pretensions, at a moment 
when the people were equsJly tired of protectors. 

All poets pretend to write for immortality, but 
the whole tribe have no objection to present pay, 
and present praise. Lord Burleigh is not the only- 
statesman, who has thought one hundred poun^ 
too much for a song, though sung by Spenser ; al- 
though Oliver Goldsmith, is the only poet who ever 
considered himself to have been overpaid. The 
reward in this arena is not to the swift, nor the prize 
to the strong. Editors have gained morQ pounds^ 
by pubUshing Milton's works, than he ever gained 
I>ence by writing them ; and Garrickhas reaped a " 
richer harvest in a single night, by acting in om play 
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of Shakspeare's, than that poet himself obtained 
by the genius which inspired the whole of them. 

Avarice begets more vices than Priam did chil- 
dren, and like Priam survives them all. It starves 
its keeper to surfeit those who wish him dead ; and 
inakes him submit to more mortifications to lose 
heaven, than the mart3rr imdergoes to gain it. 
Avarice is a passion full of paradox, a madness full 
of method ; for, although the miser is the most 
mercenary of all beings, yet he serves the worst 
master, more faithfully than some Christians do the 
best, and wiU take nothing for it. He falls down 
and worships the god of this world, but will have 
neither its pomps, its vanities, nor its pleasures, for 
his trouble. He begins to accumulate treasure as 
a metm to happiness, 2(fnd by a common but morbid 
association, he continues to accumulate it as an end. 
He Uves poor, to die rich ; and is the mere jailer 
of his house, and the turnkey of his wealth. Im- 
poverished by his gold, he slaves harder to impri- 
son it in his chest, than his brother slave to Ube- 
rate it from the mine. The avarice of the miser 
may be termed the grand sepulchre of all his other 
passions, as they successively decay. But unlike 
other tombs it is*enlarged by repletion and strength- 
ened by age. The latter paradox, so pecuHar to 
this passion, must be ascribed to that love of power 
inseparable from the human mind. There are 
three kinds of power— wealth, strength, and talent; 
but as old age always weakens, often destroys the 
two latter, the aged are induced to cling with the 
greater avidity to the former. And the attach- 
ment of the aged to wealth, must be a growing and 
progressive attachment, mnce^ such are not slow in 

Vol. I.— 3 
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discovering, that those same ruthless years, which 
detract so sensibly from the strength of their 
bodies, and of their minds, serve only to augment 
and to consolidate the strength of their purse. 

Men will wrangle for religion ; write for it ; fight 
for it ; die for it ; any thing but — live for it. 

Honour is imstable, and seldom the same ; for she 
feeds upon opinion, and is as fickle as her food. 
She builds a lofty structure, on the sandy founda- 
tion of the esteem of those, who are of all beings 
the most subject to change. But virtue is uniform 
and fixed, because she looks for approbation only 
from Him, who is the same yesterday — ^to-day — 
and for ever. Honour is the most capricious in 
her rewards. She feeds us with air, and ^ften 
pulls down our house, to build our monument She 
is contracted in her views, inasmuch as her hopes 
are rooted in earth, bounded by time, and termi- 
nated by death. But virtue is enlarged and infinite 
in her hopes, inasmuch as they extend beyond pre- 
sent things, even to eternal ; this is their proper 
sphere, and they will cease only in the reality of 
deathless enjo3anent. In the storms, and in the 
tempests of life, honour is not to be depended on, 
because she herself partakes of the tumult; she 
also is bufieted by the wave, and borne along by the 
whirlwind. But virtue is above the storm, and 
has an anchor sure and steadfast, because it is cast 
into heaven. The noble Brutus worshipped ho- 
nour, and in his zeal mistook her for virtue. In 
the day of trial he found her a shadow and 'a 
name. But no man can purchase his virtue too 
dear ; for it is the only thing whose value must 
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ever increase with the price it has cost xis. Our 
integrity is never worth so much, as when we have 
parted with our all to keep it. The pagans, (says 
Bayle,) from the obscmity wherein they hved, as 
to another Hfe, reasoned very inconsequentially on 
the reahty of virtue. It belongs to Christians alone 
to argue upon it aright ; and if those good things 
to come, which the scripture promises the faithful, 
were not joined to the desire of virtue, then an in- 
nocency of life, might be placed in the number of 
those things on which Solomon pronounced his 
definitive decree, * vanity of vanities, all is vanity P 

Modem reformers are not fully aware of the dif- 
ficulty they will find to make converts, when that 
period which we so fondly anticipate shall arrive : 
an era of universal illummation. They will then 
experience a similar re-buff, with those who now 
attempt to make proselytes amongst the Jews. 
These cunning descendants of Laban shrewdly 
reply ; pray would it not be better for you Chris- 
tians, first of all to decide amongst yourselves what 
Christianity is, and when that important point is 
fully settled, then we think it will be time enough 
for you to begin your attempts of converting others ? 
And the reasoning and enlightened inquirer will 
also naturally enough demand of the reformist, 
what is reformation? This he will find to be 
almost as various as the advocates for it. The 
thorough-paced and Unitarian reformer, who thinks 
one year a sufficient period for a parhament, in 
order to l^j^uig in another unity still more absurd 
and dangerous, the majesty of the people, one and 
indivisible, must be at irreconcilable issue with 
the Trimtarian reformer, who advocates triennial 
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parliaments, and who has not lost his respect fyr 
that old and orthodox association of King, Lords, 
and Commons. In politics, as in religion, it so 
happens, that we have less charity for those who 
beheve the half of our creed, than for those that 
deny the whole of it ; since iif Servetus had been 
a Mahomedan, he would not have been burnt by 
Calvin. There are two parties therefore, that will 
form a rent in the Babel building of Reform, which, 
unlike that of the temple, will not be confined to 
the vail, but will in all probabihty reach the foun- 
dation. 



Times of general calamity and confusion, have 
ever been productive of the greatest minds. — The 
purest ore, is produced from the hottest iumacet 
and the brightest thunderbolt, is ehcited from the 
darkest storm. 



Hypocrites act by virtue, like Numa by his 
shield. — ^They frame many counterfeits of her, wiUi 
which they make an ostentatious parade, in aH 
pubUc assembUes, and processions ; but the origi- 
nal of what they counterfeit, and which may indeed 
be said to hBxe fallen Jram heaven, they produce so 
seldom, that it is cankered by the rust of sloth, and 
useless from non-appUcation. 

The wealthy and the noble, when they expend 
large sums in decorating their houses with the rare 
and costly efforts of genius, with busts from the 
chisel of a Canova^ and with cartoons from the 
pencil of a Raphael, are to be commended, if they 
do not stand still here, but go on to bestow Bome 
pains and cost, that the master himself be not 
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inferior to the mansion, and that the owner be no^ 
the only thing that is little, amidst every thmg else 
that is great. The house may draw visitors, but it 
is the possessor alone that can detain them. We 
cross the Alps, and after a short interval, we are ^ad 
to return : — ^we go to see Italy, not the Italians. 

PubHc events of moment, when deeply and fiilly 
considered, are the fertile womb of political max- 
ims, which ought to contain the very soul of the 
moral history ; and then they are imperishable, and 
indestructible, worthy of being resorted to as a tower 
of strength in the storm, and spreading their efful- 
gence ever the tide of time, as a beacon in the night 

Secrecy of design, when combined with rapidity 
of execution, like Sie column that guided Israel in 
the deserts, becomes the guardian pillar of light 
and fire to our friends, a cloud of overwhelming 
and impenetrable darimess to our enemies. 

^ Felix, quern faduTit aliena pericula eaiUum^* 
this is well translated by some one who observes 
that it is far better to borrow experience than to fttiy 
it. He that sympathises in aU the happiness of 
others, perhaps himself enjoys the safest happi- 
ness, and he that is warned by all the folly of 
others, has perhaps attained the soundest wisdom. 
But such is the purblind egotism, and the suicidal 
selfishness of mankind, that things so desirable are 
seldom pursued, things so accessible, seldom a^^-, 
tained. That is indeed a ttoofold knowledge, whicijk 
profits alike, by the foUy of the foolish, and the 

♦ Btq>pyf wham oth»U dangers render prndent—VvB. 
3* 
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wisdom of the vise; it is both a flhield and a 
sword ; it borrows its security from the darimess, 
and its confidence from the light. 

' Defendit numerus,^^ is the maxim of the fool- 
ish ; * Deperdit numems^\ of the wise. The fact 
is, that an honest man will continue to be so, 
though surrounded on all sides by rogues. The 
whole world is turned upside down once in twenty- 
four hours ; yet no one thinks of standing upon his 
head, rather than on his heels. He that can be 
honest, only because every one else is honest ; or 
good, only because all around him are good, might 
have continued an angel, if he had been bom one, 
but being a man, he will only add to that number, 
numherhsSj who go to hell for the bad things they 
have done, and for the good tilings which they tn- 
Unded to do. 



The sun should not set upon our anger, neither 
should he rise upon our confidence. We should 
forgive freely, but forget rarely. I will not be re- 
venged, and this I owe to my enemy ; but I will 
remember, and this I owe to myself. 

The drafts which true genius draws upon poste- 
rity, although they may not always be honoured so 
soon as they are due, are sure to be paid with com- 
pound interest, in the end. Milton's expressions, 
oh his right to this remuneration, constitute some 
of the finest efforts of his mind. He never alludes 
to these high pretensions, but he appears to be ani- 
mated by an eloquence, which is at once both the 

♦ There is safety m mimfters,— Pub. 
i There U ruin innumbers.'-^'PvB* 
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plea and the pio<^ of their juatice ; an eloquence, 
so much above all present and all perishable things, 
that, like the bes^n of the son, it warms, while it 
enlightens, and as it descends from heaven to 
earth, raises our thoughts from earth to heaven. 
When the great Kepl^ had at length discovered 
the harmonic laws that regulate the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, he exclaimed, * Whether my dis- 
coveries will be read by posterity, or by my con- 
temporaries, is a matter tiiat concerns them, more 
than me. * I may well be contented to wait one cen- 
tury for a reader, when Grod himself, during so 
many thousand years, has waited for an observer 
like myself.' 

Ambition is to die mind, what the cap is to the 
^ falcon ; it blinds us first, and then compels us to 
tower, by reason of our blindness. But alas, when 
we are at the summit of a vain ambition, we are 
also at the dq>th of real misery. We are placed 
where time cannot improve, but must impair us ; 
where chance and change cannot befriend, but may 
betray us ; in short, by attaining all we wish, and 
gaining all we want, we have only reached a pin- 
nacle, where we have nothing to hope, but every 
thing to fear. 

We should justly ridicule a general, who just be- 
fore an action, should suddenly disarm his men, 
and putting into the hands of all of them, a bible, 
should order them to march against the enemy. 
Here, we plainly see the foUy of calling in the bible 
to support the sword ; but is it not as great a foUy 
to caU in the sword to support the bible ? Our Sa- 
viour divided force from reason, and let no nan 
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Enresome to join what God hath put asunder. 
When we combat error with any other weapon 
than argument, we err more than those whom we 
attack* 



We follow the world in approving others, but we 
go before it in approving ourselves. 

None are so fond of secrets, as those who do not 
mean to keep them ; such persons covet secrets, 
as a spendthrift covets money, for the purpose 
of circulation. 



That knowledge, which a man may acquire only 
by travelling is too dearly bought. The traveller 
indeed may be said to fetch the knowledge, as the 
merchant the wares, to be enjoyed and applied by 
those who stay at home. A man may sit by his 
own fireside, be conversant with many domestic 
arts and general sciences, and yet have very cor- 
rect ideas of the manners, and customs of otJier 
nations. While on the contrary, he that has spent 
his whole life in travelling, who, like Scriblerus, has 
made his legs his compasses, rather than Insjudg' 
mentj may Uve and die a thorough novice in all the 
most important concerns of life ; like Anson, he 
may have been round the woiid, and ooer the world, 
without having been in the world; and die an 
ignoramus, even after having performed the seven 
journeys between the holy lulls ; swept Ihe Kaaba 
with a silver besom ; drank of the holy waters of 
the Zemzem ; and traced the source of the Nile, 
and the end of the Niger. 

It is an observation of the late Lord Bishop of 
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LandajQT, that there are but two kinds of men who 
succeed as public characters, men of no principle, 
but of great talent, and men of no talent, but of one 
principle, that of obedience to their superiors. In 
fact, there will never be a deficiency of this second 
class ; persons who, like Doddington, have no 
higher ambition than that of sailing in the wake of 
a man of first rate abihties. * I told the duke of 
NewT-astle, says he, (in the account he gives of 
himself, in his Diary,) that it must end one way 
or the other, and must not remain as it was ; for 
I was determined to make some sort of figure in 
life. I earnestly wished it might be under his ftih 
tection, but if that could not be, I tnust make some 
figure ; what it would be I could not determine yet. 
I must look around me a httle, and consult my 
friends, but some figure I was resolved to make.' 
Indeed, it is lamentable to think, what a gulf of 
imiM*acticabihty must ever separate men of prin- 
ciple, whom offices want, from men of no principle, 
who toant offices. It is easy to see that a Hamp- 
den, or a Marvel, could not be connected for one 
hour, with a Walpole,* or a Mazarin. Those who 
who would conscientiously employ power for the 
good of others, deserve it, but do not desire it ; and 
those who would employ it for the good of them- 
selves, desire it, but do not deserve it. 



It is more easy to forgive the weak, who have 
injured us, than the powerfal whom we have injured. 

'<' It 18 but justice to say of this great minister, who went 
tmch. lengths in corrupfing others, that there were some 
instances, in which he himself was incorruptible. He re- 
fused the sum of sizW thousand pounds which was offered 
him to save the life of the earl of Derwentwater. 



«■* 
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That conduct will be continued by omfears^ which 
oommenced in our resentment. He that is gone so 
far as to cut the claws of the Hon, will not feel him- 
self quite secure, until he has also drawn his teeth. 
The greater the power .of him that is injured, the 
more inexpiable and persevering must be the efforts 
of those who have begun to injure him. There- 
fore a monarch who submits to a single insult, is 
half dethroned. When the conspirators were de- 
liberating on the murder of Paul Petrowitz, emperor 
of Russia, a voice was heard in the antechamber, 
8a3ring, *' you have broken the egg, you hod better 
make the omelet J 



That cowardice is incorrigible which the love of 
power cannot overcome. In the heat and frenzy 
of the French revolution, the contentions for jdace 
and power never sustained the smallest diminution; 
appointments and offices, were never pursued with 
more eagerness and intrigue, than when the heads 
of those who gained them, had they been held on 
merely by pieces of sticking plaster, could not have 
sat more loosely on their shoulders. Demagogues 
sprung up like mushrooms, and the crop seemed to 
be fecundated by blood; although it repeatedly 
happened that the guillotine had finished the fa- 
vourite, before the plasterer had finished the model, 
and that the original was dead, before the bust was 
dry, 

A man may arrive at such power, and be so suc- 
cessful in the appUcation of it, as to be enabled to 
crush and to overwhelm all his enemies. But a 
safety, built upon successful vengeance, and esta- 
blished not upon our love, but upon our fear, ofleu 
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contains within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. It is at best a joyless and a precarious 
safety, as short-lived as that of some conquerors, 
who have died from a pestilence, excited by the 
dead bodies of the vanquished 

Many men fail in life, from the want^ as they are 
too ready to suppose, of those great occasions 
wherein they mi^t have shown their trustworthi- 
ness, and their integrity. But all such persons 
shoidd remember, that in order to try whether a 
vessel be leaky, we first prove it with water, before 
we trust it with wine. The more minute, trivial, 
and we may say vernacular opportunities of being 
just and upright, are constantly occurring to every 
one : and it is dn unini^peachable character in these 
lesser things, that almost invariably prepares and 
produces fiiose very opportunities of greater ad- 
vancement, and of higher confidence, which turn 
out so rich a harvest, but which those alone are 
permitted to reap, who have previously sown. 

Of all the passions, jealousy is that which exacts 
the hardest service, and pays the bitterest wages. 
Its service is — to watch the success of our enemy ; 
its wages — ^to be sure of it. 

Pedantry prides herself on being wrong by rules ; 
while common sense is contented to be right, with- 
out them. The former would rather stumble in 
following the dead, than walk upright by the profane 
assistance of the living. She worships the moul- 
dering mummies of antiqmty, and her will is, that 
they should not be buried, but embalmed. She 
"would have truth herself bow to the authority of 
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great names; while common sense would have 
great names bow to the authority of truth. Folly 
disgusts ufl less by her ignorance, than pedantry by 
her learning ; since she mistakes the nonage of 
things for their virility; and her creed is, that 
darkness is increased by the accession of light ; 
that the world grows younger by age; and that 
knowledge and experience are diminished^ by a 
constant and uninterrupted accumulation. 

There is but one pursuit in life, which it is in 
the power of all to follow, and of aU to attain. It 
is subject to no disappointments, since he that per- 
severes, makes every difficulty an advancement, 
and every contest a victory ; and this is the pursuit 
of virtue. Sincerely to aspire after virtue, is to 
gain her ; and zealously to labour after her wages, 
is to receive them. Those that seek her early, 
will find her before it is late ; her reward also is 
with her, and she will come quickly. For the 
breast of a good man, is a httle heaven commencing 
on earth; where the Deity sits enthroned with 
unrivallbd influence, every safety from danger, 
resource from sterihty, and subjugated passion,* Uke 
the wind and storm, fulfillingius word.' 

Even human knowledge is permitted to approxi- 
mate in some degree, and on certain occasions, to 
that of the Deity, its pure and primary source ; and 
this assimilation is never piore conspicuous, than 
when it converts eml into the means of producing 
its opposite ^ood. What for instance appears at 
first sight to be so insurmountable a bamer to the 
Hitercourse of nations as the ocean ; but science 
has converted it into the best and most expeditious 
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mean, by which they may supply their mutual 
wants, and carry on their most intimate communi- 
cations. What so violent as steam ? and so de- 
structive as fire ? What so uncertain as the wind ? 
and so uncontrollable as the wave ? Yet art has 
rendered these unmanageable things instrumental 
and subsidiary to the necessities, the comforts, and 
even the elegancies of life. What so hard, so 
cold, and so insensible as marble ? Yet the sculp- 
tor can warm it into life, and bid it breathe an 
eternity of love. What so variable as colour ? so 
swift as light ? or so empty as shade ? Yet the 
pencil of a Raphael can give these fleeting things 
both a body and a soul ; can confer upon them &n 
imperishable vigour, a beauty that increetses with 
age, and which must continue to captivate genera- 
tions. In short, wisdom can draw expedient from 
obstacle, invention from difficulty, remedy from 
poison. In her hands, all things become beautiful 
by adaptment ; subservient by their use ; and salu- 
tary by their application. 



As thete are none so ijoeak, that we may venture 
to injure them with impunity, so there are none so 
lew, that they may not at some time be aWe to 
repay an obhgation. Therefbre, what benevolence 
would dictate, prudence would confirm. For he 
that is cautious of insulting the weakest, and not 
above obhging the lowest, will have attained such 
habits of forbearance and of complacency, as will 
secure him the good-will of all that are beneath 
him, and teach him how to avoid the enmity of all 
that are above him. For he that would not bruise 
even a worm, wiU be still more cautious bow 'be 
treads upon a serp^it. 

Vol. I.— 4 
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The only things in which we can be said to htve 
any property, are our actions. Our thoughts may 
be bad, yet produce no poison, they may be good, 
yet produce no fruit. Our riches may be tak^i 
from us by misfortune, our reputation by malice, 
our spirits by calamity, our health by disease, our 
friends by death. But our actions must follow us 
beyond the grave ; with respect to them alone, we 
cannot say that we shall carry nothing with us 
when we die, neith^ that we shall go naked out 
of the world. Our actions must clothe us with an 
immortality, loathsome or glorious ; these are the 
only title-deeds of which we cannot be disinherited; 
they will have their full weight in the balance of 
eternity, when every thing else is as nothing ; and 
their value will be confirmed and establidbed by 
those two sure and sateless destroyeiis of all other 
things, — ^Time— and Death. 

He that abuses his own profession, will not pa- 
tiently bear with any one else that does so. And 
this is one of our most subtile operations of self- 
love. For when we abuse our own profession, we 
tacitly except ourselves ; but when another abuses 
it, we are far from being certain that this is the 
case. 



There are minds so habituated to intrigue and 
mystery in themselves, and so prone to expect it 
from others, that they will never accept of a plain 
reason for a plain fact, if it be possible to devise 
causes for it that are obscure, far fetched, and 
usually not worth the carriage. Like the miser of 
Berkshire, who would ruin a good horse to escape 
a turnpike, so these gentlemen ride their high-bred 
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theories to death, in ot^et to come at tnith, through 
by-pa^, lanes, and ^eys ; white she herself is 
jogging quietly along upon the high and beaten 
road of common sense. The consequence is, that 
those who take this mode of arriving at truth, are 
sometimes before her, and sokietimes behind her, 
but very seldom with her. Thus the great states- 
man who relates the conspiracy against Doria, 
pauses to deHberate upon, and minutely to scruti- 
nize into divers and sundry errors committed, and 
opportunities neglected, whereby he would wish to 
account for the total failure of that spirited enter- 
prise. But the {dain fact was, that the scheme 
had been so well planned and d^ested, that it was 
victorious in every point of its operation, both on 
the sea and on the shore, in the harbour of Genoa^ 
no less than in the city, until that most unlucky 
accident befell the Count de Fiesque, who was tb^ 
very life and soul of the conspiracy. In stepping 
firom dne galley to another, the plank on which he 
stood, upset, and he fell into the sea. His armour 
happened to be very Aeowy— the night to be very 
dark — the water to be very^ep — and the bottom 
to be very muddy. And it is another plain fact, 
that water in all such cases, happens to make no 
distinction whatever, between a* conqueror and a cat. 



In the tortuous and crooked policy of public 
affairs, as well as in the less extensive, but perhfl^ 
more intricate labyrinth of private .concerns, there 
are two evUs, which must continue to be as reme- 
diless as they are ilnfortunate ; they have no cure, 
and their only palliatives are diffidence and time. 
They are these— the most candid and enUghtentd 
must give their assent to a probable falsehood, 
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lather than to an improbalde truth ; and their es- 
teem to those who have a reputation, in prefer«:ice 
to those who only deserve it. 



He that acts towards men, as if God saw him, 
and prayis to God, as if men heard him, although 
he may not obtain all that he asks, or succeed in 
all that he undertakes, will most probably deserve 
to do so. For with respect to his actions to men, 
however much he may fail with regard to others, 
yet if pure and good^ with regard to himself and his 
highest interests, they cannot fail ; and with re- 
spect to his prayers to God, although they cannot 
make the Deity more willing to give, yet they will, 
and must, make the supplicant more worthy to 
receive. 



We did not make the world, but we may mend 
it, and must Hve in it. We shall find that it abounds 
with fools, who are too dull to be employed, and 
knaves who are too sharp. The compound cha- 
"racter is most common, and is that widi which we 
shall have the most to do. As he that knows how 
to put proper words in proper plapes, evinces the 
truest knowledge of books, so he that knows how 
to put fit persons in fit stations, evinces the truest 
knowledge of men. It was observed of Elizabeth, 
that she was weak herself, but chose wise counsel- 
lors ; to which it was replied, that to choose wise 
coimsellors, was, in a prince, the highest wisdom. 



If all seconds, were as averse to duels as their 
principals, very little Uood would be shed in that 
way. 
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If we cannot exhibit a better life than an atheist, 
we must be veiy bad calculators^ and if we cannot 
exhibit a better doctrine, we must be still worse 
leasoners. Shall we then bum a man because he 
chooses to say in his hearty there is no God ? To 
say it in his head^ is incompatible with a sound 
state of the cerebellum. But if all who wished 
tiiere were no God, believed it too, we should have 
many atheists. He that has lived without a God, 
would be very happy to die without one ; and he 
that by his conduct has taken the word not, out of 
the commandments^ would most willingly insert it 
into the creed, — ^Thou shalt kill, and thou shak 
commit adultery, would be very conveniently sup- 
ported by, * I do not believe in Grod.' But are we 
to bum a man for so absurd a doctrine ? Yes, says 
the zealot, for fear of his making proselytes. That 
he wiU attempt to make proselytes I admit, even 
to a system so fatherless, so forlom, and so gloomy; 
and he wiU attempt it, on the same principle which 
causes little children to cry at night for a bedfel- 
low, he is afraid of being left (done in the dark ! 
But to grant that he will be successful in his 
attempts to convert others, would be to grant that 
he has some reason on his side; and we have 
yet to learn that reason can be consuhied by fire> 
or overwhelmed by force. We will bum him then 
for the sake of example. But his example, like 
his doctrine, is so absurd, that let him alone, and 
none will follow it. But by burning him, i/ou your' 
selves have set a most horrid example, which the 
innumerable champions of bigotiy and of fanati- 
cism have followed, and will follow, whenever and 
wherever they have power so to do. By burning 

an atheist, you have lent importance to Aat which 

4# 
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was absurd, interest lo that which was foibtdding, 
light to that which was the essence of darkness. 
For atheism is a system which can communicate 
neither warmth nor illumination, except from those 
faigots which your mistak^i zeal has lighted up for 
its destruction. 



There are some who affect a want of affectation, 
and flatter themselves that they are abore flattery ; 
they are proud of being thought extremely humble, 
and would go round the world to punish those who 
thought them capable of revenge; they are so 
satisfied with the suavity of their own temper, that 
they would quarrel with their dearest benefactor, 
only for doubting it. — And yet so very blind are all 
then- acquaintance to their numerous qualifications 
and merits, that the possessors of them invariably 
discover, when it is too late, they have Hved in the 
world without a single friend, and are about to 
leave it without a single mourner. 

They that are in pow^ should be extremely 
cautious to commit the execution of their plans, 
not only to those who are able, but to those who 
are willing ; as servants and instruments it is their 
duty to do their best, but their employers are never 
so sure of them, as when their duty is also their 
pleasure. To commit the execution of a purpose 
to one who disapproves of the plan of it, is to em-> 
ploy but one third of the man ; his heart and his 
head are against you, you have commanded only 
his hands. 



It is far more safe to lower any pretensions that 
a woman may aspire to, on the score of her virtue, 
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than those ieoftir cmes which she may foster, on 
the side of her vanity. TeQ her that she is not in 
the exact road to gain the approbation of the 
ang^, and she may not only bear you with pa- 
tience, but may even follow your advice ; but 
should you venture to hint to her, that she is equally 
unsuccessM in all her methods to gain the appro- 
bation of 17161), she will pursue not the advice, but 
the adviser, certainly with seom, probably with 
vengeance. 



There is, a certain constitution of mind, which, 
of all others, is the most Hkely to make our for- 
tune, if combined with talent, or to mar them, 
without it ; — for the errors of such minds are few, 
but fatal. I allude to those characters, who have 
a kind of mathematical decision about them, which 
dictates that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between any two points, and that small bodies with 
velocity, have a greater momentum than large mas- 
ses without it. Thus they would rather use a cemnon 
hoU, than a hattering ram. — ^With such minds, to 
reserve and to act, is instantaneous ; they seem to 
precede the march of time ; to foresee events, in 
the chrysalis of their causes ; and to seize that 
moment for execution which others use in delibe- 
ration. Cromwell* had much of this decision in 
Uie camp, but in the church, hypocrisy asserted 
her dominion, and sometimes neutralized his moral 

* Cromwell is thus described by his confidential physt- 
cian, George Bate : * A perfect master of all ^e arts of 
simulation, and of dissinralation: who, turning up ti^ 
whites of his eyes^ and seeking the Lord with pious gM-- 
tnres, will weep and pray, and cant most devoutly, tilT an 
opportunity oners of dealing his dupe a knodt-down blow 
inder the short ribs.' 



^ 
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courage, never his physical ; for he alw^ fought 
with more sincerity than he (Hnyed. Cardinal de 
Retz carried this energy and promptitude into 
every department of his career: the church, the 
camp, the council, and the court ; but, Hke Charles 
the Xllth, he had always more sail than ballast, 
and after the most hair-breadth escapes, was ship- 
wrecked at last. Napoleon had more of this 
promptitude of decision, than any other character, 
ancient or modem. Even his ablest generals were 
often overwhelmed with astonishment at the result 
of his simultaneities. Kleber designated him, as a 
chief, who had two faults, that of advancing, without 
considering how he should retrerat ;— ^and of seking, 
without considering how he should retain. It was 
absolutely necessary for such a man to ^ wear his 
heart in his heady for he invariably sacrificed blood 
to time, and means to the end. If the wrong path 
happened to be the shortest^ that made it the right ; 
and he anticipated an acquittal by securing a con^ 
qvfist. He invaded France with sixty men, and for 
a time succeeded ; but this desperate measure 
would not have been necessary, if the same promp- 
titude of action which caused this latter att^npt ta 
succeed, had not most miserably failed on a former 
one. He had said, * Let war feed war :' it did so, 
and Russia spread her table-cloth of snow, to 
receive the fragments of the feast. But all this 
energy, and all this talent, were clouded by a total 
want of principle : he knew that he had none him- 
seli^ and her^ he was right ; but he concluded that 
all others had none, and here he was often wrong. 
On a more confined stage, and in a smaller sphere, 
few have combined more talent with more decision, 
than Lord Thurlow. Nature seems to have g^ven 
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him a head of crystal, and nerves of brass. I shall 
quote his reply to a deputation from the dissenters, 
as highly characteristic of the man. — They had 
waited on him by appointment, to request that he 
would give them his vote for the repeal of the test 
act. They were shown into the Hbrary, where a 
plentiful collaticm had been prepared. They thought 
themselves sure of success, but they reckoned 
without their hosty who at length made his appear- 
ance. He listened to a long harangue with much 
patience \ — when it wa? finished, he rose up, and 
addressed them, * Gentlemen, you have called on 
me to request my vote for the repeal of the test 
act. — Gentlemen, I shall not vote for the repeal of 
the test act. I care not whether your reUgion has . 
the ascendancy, or mine, or «ny, or none ; but this 
I know, that when y^m were uppermost, you kept t«^ 
down, and now that we are uppermost, with God's 
help we will keep you down.' ^ 

In pulpit eloquence, the gr^d difficulty lies here ; 
to give the subject all the dignity it so fully 
deserves, without attaching any importance to our- 
selves. The christian messenger cannot think too 
highly of his prince, or too humbly of himsdf. 
This is that secret art which captivates and im- 
proves an audience, and which all who see, will 
fancy they could imitate, while most who try will ^. 

^ Spent idem^ sudet mukum, frustraque hbaret, 
* Austis idem?* 



The most disinterested of all gifts, are those 
which kings bestow on undeserving favourites ;— 

* Hetkatmdertakt$tki8lntriius$wmtoaiiivaku--^P^ 
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firsly because ttiey are purely at the expense of the 
doiUNr'a character ; and secondly, because they are 
sure to be repaid with ingratitude. In fact, honours 
and titles so conferred, or rather so misplaced, dis- 
honour the giver, without exalting the receiver; 
they are a splendid sign, to a wretched inn ; an illu- 
minated frontispiece, to a contemptible nussal ; a 
lofty arch overshadowing a gutt^« Court minions 
lifted up from obscurity by their Tices, and ^l^i- 
did, ocdy because they reflect the rays of royal 
munificence, may be compared to those fogs, which 
^e sun raises up from a swamp, merely to obscure 
the beams, which were the cause of their eleva- 
tion. * 



Some men who know that they are great, are so 
very haughty withal and insuperable, Lat their 
acquaintance discover their greatness, oi\ « by the 
$az of humility, which they are obhged < pay, as 
the price of their friendsh^. Such chaiac:«*^ are 
as tiresome and disgusting in the journey of life, as 
ru^ed 4x>ads are to the weary traveller, which he 
discovers to be turnpikes, ordy hy the toU 

A certain degree of labour ahd exertion seems 
to haye been aUotted us by Providence, as the con- 
dition of humanity. ' In the stoeat of thy brow shdlt 
thou eat thy bread ;' this is a curse which has proved 
a blessing in disguise. And those favoured few, 
who, by their rank, or their riches, are exempted 
from all exertion, have no reason to be thankful for 
the privilege. It was the observation of this neces- 
^ty, that led the ancients to say, that the gods sold 
us every thing, but gave us nothing. Water, how- 
ever, which is one of the great necessaries of life 
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may, in gen^, be gratuitously procured; but h 
has been well observed, that if bread, the other 
great necessary of human life, could be procured 
on terms equally cheap and easy, there would be 
much more reason to fear, that m^ would become 
brutes, for the want of something to do, rather than 
philosophers, from the possession of leisure. And 
the facts seem to bear out the theory. In aU coun- 
tries, where nature does the most, man does the 
least ; and where she does but Httle, there we shall 
find the utmost acme of human exertion. — ^Thus, 
Spain produces the worst farmers, and Scotland 
the best gardeners ; the former are the spoilt chil- 
dren of indulgence, the latter, the hardy offi^ring 
of endeavour. The copper, coal, and iron, of 
England, inasmuch as they cost much labour to 
dig, and insure a still further accumulation of it, 
when dug, have turned out to be richer mines to 
us, than those of Potosi and Peru. The possess- 
ors of the latter have been in^verished by their 
treasures, while we have been constantly enriched 
by our exertions. Qur merchants, without being 
aware of it, have been the sole possessors of the 
philosophei^s stone, for they have anticipated most 
of the wealth of Mexico, before it arrived in Eu- 
rope, by transmuting their ir<m and their copper 
into gold. 

The road to glory would cease to be arduous, if 
it were trite and trodden ; and great minds must 
always be ready not only to take opportunities, bu4 
to make them. Alexander dragged the Pythian 
priestess to the temple on a forbidden day— She 
exclaimed, ^My son, thou art invincible^ which 
was oracle enough for him. — On a second occasion. 
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he cut the Gordian knot which others had in vain 
attempted to untie. — Those who start for human 
glory, Iflte the mettled hounds of Actaeon, must 
pursue the game not only where there is a path, but 
where there is none. They must be able to simu- 
late and dissimulate, to leap, and to creep ; to con- 
quer the earth hke Caesar, to fall down and kiss it 
hke Brutus ; to throw their sword like Brenniis into 
the trembling scale ; or like Nelson, to snatch the 
laurels from the doubtful hand of victory, while she 
is hesitating where to bestow them. — ^That pohcy 
that can stnke only while the iron is hot, will be 
overcome by that perseverance, which, like Crom- 
well's can make the iron hot by striking; and he 
that can only rule the storm, must jdeld to him who 
can both raise and rule it. 



Some frauds succeed from the apparent candour, 
the open confidence, and the full blaze of inge- 
nuousness that is thrown around them. The slight- 
est mystery would excite suspicion, and ruin all. — 
Such stratagems may be compared to the stars, 
they are discoverable by darkness ^Jid hidden only 
by light. 

Some one in casting up his accounts, put down 
a very large sum per annum for his idleness, — But 
there is another account more awful than that of 
our expenses, in which many wiQ find that their 
idleness has mainly contributed to the balance 
against them. From its very inaction, idleness 
ultimately becomes the most active cause of evil : 
as a palsy is more to be dreaded than a fever. The 
Turks have a proverb, which says, that TAe devil 
tempts all other meny but that idle men ten^f the 
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devit. Prince Eugene, informed a confidential 
fiiend, that in the course oi his Hfe, he had been 
exposed to many Potiphars, to all "of whom he had 
proved a Joseph, merely because he had so many 
other things to attend to. 

There is no quality of the mind, or of the body, 
that so instantaneously and irresistibly captivates, 
as "wit. An elegant writer has observed that wit 
may do very well for a mistress, but that he should 
prefer reason for a wife. He that deserts the lat- 
ter, and gives himself up entirely to the guidance 
of the former, will certjonly iall into many pitfalls 
and quagmires, like him, who walks by flashes of 
hghtning, rather than by the steady beams of the 
sun. The conquest therefore, of wit over the 
mind, is not like that of the Romans over the body ; 
a conquest regulated by policy, and perpetuated by 
prudence; a conquest that conciliated all that it 
subdued, and improved all that it conciliated. The 
triumphs of wit should rather be compared to the 
inroads of the Parthians, splendid, but transient ; a 
victory succeeding by surprise, and indebted more 
to the sharpness of the arrow, than the strength of 
the arm, and to the rapidity of an evolution, rather 
than the solidity of a phdanx. Wit, however, is 
one of the few things which has been rewarded 
more often than it has been defined. A certain 
bishop said to his chaplain : What is wit ? The 
chaplain replied, the rectory of B .... is vacant, 
give it to me, and that will be wit. Prove it, said his 
Lordship, and you shall have it : It would be a good 
thing well applied, rejoined the chaplain. The din- 
ner daily prepared for the Royal Chaplains at St. 
Jame^, was reprieved for a time from suspension. 

Vol. I.— 5 
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by an effort of wit. King Charies had appointed 
a day for dining with his chaplains ; and it was 
understood that this step wzb adopted as the least 
nnpalaUtble mode of putting an end to the dinner. 
It was Dr. South's turn to say the ^ce : and 
whenever the king honoured his chaplains with his 
presence, the prescribed formula ran thus : 'God 
save the king, and bless the dinner.' Our witty 
divine took the Hberty of transposing the words, by 
saying, ' Grod bUss the king, and save the dinner.' 
*And it shall be 'saved^ said the monarch. 

It is not so difficult to fill a comedy with good 
repartee, as might be at first imagined, if we consi- 
der how completely 5o*A parties are in the power 
of the author. The blaze of wit in the School for 
Scandal, astonishes us less, when we remember 
that the writer had it in his power to frame both 
the question, and the answer ; the reply, and the 
rejoinder ; the time and the place. He must be a 
poor proficient, who cannot keep up the game» 
when the ball, the wall, and the racket, are at his 
sole command. 



The clashing interests of society, and the double, 
yet equal and contrary demands arising out of them, 
where duty and justice are constantly opposed to 
gratitude and inclination, these things must make 
tiie profession oi a statesman, an office neither easy 
nor enviable. It often happens that such men have 
only a choice of evils, and that, in adopting either, 
the discontent will be certain, the benefit precarious. 
It is seldom that statesmen have the option of choos* 
ing between a good and an evil ; and still more sel- 
dom, that they can boast of that fortunate situatioz^ 
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where, like the great Duke of Marlborough, they 
are permitted to choose between two things that 
are good. His Grace was hesitating whether he 
should take a prescription recommended by the 
dutchess : * I will be hanged,' said she, * if it does 
not cure you.' Dr. Garth, who was present, in- 
stantly exclaimed. * Take it then, your Grace, by 
all manner of means, it is sure to do good one way 
or ike other /' 



Hurry and Cunning are the two apprentices of 
Despatch and Skill ; but neither of them ever learn 
their master's trade. 



Success seems to be that which forms the di&* 
tinction between confidence and conceit. Nelson, 
when young, was piqued at not being noticed, in a 
certain paragraph of the newspapers, which detailed 
an action wherein he had assisted; 'But nev^ 
mind,' said he, ' I will one day have a gazette of 
my own.' 



The excesses of our youth are drafts upcm our 
old age, payable with interest, about thirty years 
afler date. 



None are so seldom found alone, and are so soon 
tired of their own company, as those coxcombs who 
are on the best terms with themselves. 



Some historians, like Tacitus, Burnet, and the 
Abbe Rajmal, are never satisfied, without adding to 
their detail of events, the secret springs and causes 
Ihathave produced them. But, both heroes and 
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statesmen, amid the din of annfi, and the huny of 
business, are too often necessitated to invert the 
natural order of things ; to fight before they deli- 
berate, and decide before they consult. A states- 
man may regulate himself by events, but it is sel- 
dom that he can cause events to regulate them- 
selves by him. It often happens too, both in courts 
and in cabinets, that there are two things going on 
together, a main plot and an under plot ; and he 
that understands only one of them, will, in all pro- 
bability, be the dupe of both A mistress may rule 
a monarch, but some obscure favourite may rule 
the mistress. Doctor Busby was asked how he 
contrived to keep all his preferments, and the head 
mastership of Westminster School, through the suc- 
cessive, but turbulent reigns of Charles the First, 
Oliver Cromwell, Charles the Second, and James ; 
he replied, 'The fathers govern the nation; the 
mothers govern the fathers ; the boys govern the 
mothers; and I govern the boys J 

Fortune has been considered the guardian divi- 
nity of fools ; and, on this score, she has been 
accused of blindness; but it should rather be 
adduced as a proof of her sagacity, when she helps 
those who certainly cannot help themselves. 

Literary prizes, and academical honours, are lau- 
dable objects of any young man's ambition ; they 
are the proofis of present merit, and the pledges of 
future utiHty. But, when hopes excited within the 
cloister, are not realized beyond it ; when academic- 
al rewards, produce not pubUc advantage, the gene- 
ral voice wul not squander away upon the blossom, 
that praise and gratitude, which it reserves only for 
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die fruit Let those, therefore, who have been sue* 
cessM in their acadenxic career, be careful to main- 
tain their speed, ^servetur ad imum,^* otherwise 
these petty kings, within the walls of their col- 
leges, will find themselves dethroned monardis 
when they mix with the world ; a world through 
which, like Theodore,t they will be doomed to wan- 
der, out of hiunour with themselves, and useless to 
society ; exasperated at all who do not recognize 
their former royalty, and commiserate their present 
degradation. The Senior Wrangler, of a certain 
year, piping hot from the Senate House at Cam- 
bridge, went to the play at Drury-Lane. It so hap- 
pened, that a certain great personage entered at the 
same moment, on the other side of the house, but 
unobserved by the mathematician. The whole 
house testified their respect, by a general rising 
and clapping of hands. Our astonished academic 
instantly exclaimed, to the no small amusement of 
his London friends, * Well, well, this is more than 
I expected; how is it possible that these good 
people should so soon have discovered that I am 
the Senior Wrangler.* 



Men spend their Uves in anticipations, in deter- 
mining to be vastly happy at some period or other, 
when they have time. But the present time has one 
advantage over every other^t is our own. Past 
opportunities are gone, fiiture are not come. We 
may lay in a stock of pleasures, as we would lay 
in a stock of wine ; but if we defer tasting them 
too long, we shall find that both are soured by age. 

* SweU'HUthelaa.'^'PvB* 
t King of Corsica. 
5* 
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Let oar happiness, therefore, be a modest mansion, 
which we can inhabit, while we have our health and 
vigour to enjoy ib; not a fabric, so vast and expen- 
sive, that it has cost us the best part of our lives 
to build it, and which we can expect to occupy only 
when we have less occasion for an habitation than 
a tomb. ■ It has been well observed, thai we should 
treat fiiturity as an aged friend, from whom we 
expect a rich legacy. Let us do nothing to forfeit 
his esteem, and treat him with respect, not with ser- 
vility. But let us not be too prodigal when we are 
young, nor too parsimonious when we are old, 
otherwise, we shall fall into the common error of 
those, who, when they had the power to enjoy, had 
not the prudence to acquire ; and when they had 
the prudence to acquire, had no longer the power 
to enjoy. 

There are some who write, talk, and think, so 
much about vice and virtue, that they have no time 
to practise, either the one or the other.* They die 
with less sin to answer for, than some others, 
because they have been too busy in disputing about 
the, origin of it, to commit it ; and with little or no 
rehgion of their own, from their constant thpugh 
imavailing assiduities to settle that of other men. 
Chaijes the Fifth, after his abdication, amused him* 
self in his retirement at St. Juste, by attempting to 
make a number of watches go exactly together. 
Being constantly foiled in this attempt, heexclaimed, 
* What a fool have I been, to neglect my own con- 

* The great Howard^ on the contrary, was so fuDy 
engaged in works of active benevolence, uiat, unlike Bax- 
ter, whose knees were calcined by prayer, tie left himself 
bnt little time to pray. Thoufltnds were praying for him. 
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cems, and to waste my whole life in a vain attempt 
to make all men think alike on matters of religion, 
when I cannot even make a few watches keep time 
together ! 

* His vellem potius nugis tola ista dedisset 

* Tempora scbviUb,'** 

Adroit observers will find, that some who affect 
to dishke flattery, may yet be flattered indirectly, 
by a well seasoned abuse and ridicule of their 
rivals. Dipgenes professed to be no flatterer ; but 
his cynic raiUery was, in other words, flattery ; it 
fed the ruling passion of the Athenean mob, who 
were more pleased to hear their superiors abused, 
than themselves commended. 



A cool blooded and crafly poUtician, when he 
would be thoroughly revenged on his enemy, makes 
the injuries which have been infhcted not on himself, 
but on otiters, the pretext of his attack. He thus 
engages the world as a partisan in his quarrel, and 
dignifies his private hate, by giving it the air of 
disinterested resentment. — ^When Augustus wished 
to put in force the Lex hzste majestatis, for suppress- 
ing hbels and lampoons, he took care to do it, says 
Aurehus, not in his own name, but in the name of 
the majesty of the Roman people. * Nam sro 
nomine compescere erat invidiosum, sub alieno facile^ 
et utile. Ergo specie legis tractahat quasi majestas 
populi Romani infamaretur.^f 

* Oihat he had ghm to these trfftei att those days'ofcmtify, 

t Far it was mSidUMs to dieek them in his wm name, hut 

easy and expedient to do it under anttther; therrfore he conJtrioed 

the law in such form^ as if the majesty of the Ronwn people was 

ItuiUleil— Pub. 
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Pettifi)gger8 in law, and empyricB in medicine, 
whether their patients lose or save their property ^ 
or their hves, take care to be, in either case, eqnalfy 
remunerated; they profit by both horns of the 
dilemma, and press defeat, no less than success, 
into their service. They hold, from time immemo- 
rial, the fee-smpU of a vast estate, subject to no 
alienation, diminution, revolution, nor tax ; thefoUy 
and ignorance of mankind. Over this extensive 
domain, they have long had, by xmdisputed usance, 
the sole management and control, inasmuch as the 
real owners most strenuously and sturdily disclaim^ 
all right, title, and proprietorship therein. 

Some Sciolists have discovered a short path to 
celebrity. Having heard that it is a vastly silly 
thing to beheve every thing, they take it fw granted, 
that it must be a vastly wise thing, to believe nothing. 
They therefore set up for free-thinkers ; but their 
only stock in trade is, that they are free .frx>m 
thinking. It is not safe to contemn them, nor very 
easy to convince them ; since no persons make so 
large a demand against the reason of others, as 
those who have none of their own ; as a highway- 
man will take greater liberties with our purse, than 
,^ our banker. 

The pope conducts himself towards our heavenly 
master, as a knavish steward does to an earthly one. 
He says to the tenants, you may continue to neglect 
my master's interests as much as you c^ase, but 
keep on good terms with me, and I will take care 
that you shall be on good terms with my master.* 

* In the book of Religions Rates, registered in the court 
of France, in the year 1699, are the following items: Abeo* 
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When the great Frederick, the enhghtened phi- 
losopher of Sand Souci, heard of the petitions and 
remonstrances sent to the throne from our towns 
and counties, he was heard to exclaim, * Ah, why 
ctm not I their king ? with an hundred thousand of 
my troops round the throne, and a score or two of 
executioners in my train, I should soon malte those 
proud islanders as dutiful as they are brave, and 
myself the first monarch in the ufdverse* But it 
would have been only by and with a parhament 
that he could have raised any supphes ; and Charles 
the First, might have taught lum the danger of 
attempting to reign without one. Either his hun- 
dred thousand men would have mutinied for want 
of pay, or, if he had attempted to support them by 
imconstitutional measur<»s, his executioners might 
eventually be called upon to perform a tragedy, in 
which this adventurous monarch himself might 
have been under the awkwfurd necessity of perform- 
ing the principal part. 



There are a vast number of easy, pUable, good- 
natured human expletives in the world, who are just 
what that world chooses to make them ; they ghtter 
without pride, and are affable without humiUty; 
they sin without enjoyment, and pray without devo- 
tion ; they are charitable, not to benefit th0 poor, 
but to court the rich ; profligate without passion, 
they are debauchees, to please others, and to punish 
themselves, — Thus, a youth without fire, is fol- 
lowed by an old age without experience, and they 

lutioQ for apostacy, 80 livres j for bigamy, 10,060; dittafor 
homicide, 95; dispensation for a great irregmaiity, 50 
livres ; mspensation from vows of chastity, 15* 
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continue to float down the tideof time, as circumstan- 
ces or chance may dictate, divided between God and 
the world, and serving both, but rewarded byneither. 

In the obscurity of retirement, amid the squalid 
poverty and revolting privations of a cottage, it has 
often been my lot to witness scenes of magnanimity 
and self denial, as much beyond the behef, as ihe 
practice of the great; an heroism borrowing no 
support, either from the gaze of the many or the 
admiration of the few, yet flourishing amidst ruins, 
and on the confines of the grave ; a spectacle as 
stupendous in the moral world, as the falls of Nia- 
gara, in the natural ; and, like that mighty cataract, 
doomed to display its grandeur, only where there 
are no eyes to appreciate its magnificence. 

Lady Mary Wortly Montague observed, that in 
the wbiole course of her long and extensive travels, 
she had found but two sorts of peo|de, men and 
women. This simple remark was founded on no 
small knowledge of human nature ^ but, we might 
add, that even this distinction, narrow as it is, is 
now gradually disappearing ; for some of our beaus, 
areimitating the women, in every thing that is little, 
and some of our women are imitating the men, in 
eveiy thing that is great. 

Miss Edgeworth and Madame de Stael, have 
proved that there is no sex in style ; and Madame 
La Roche Jacqueline, and the Dutchess d'An- 
goul^me, have proved that there is no sex in courage. 
Barbarous or refined, in rags, or ia ruffles, at St. 
Giles' or St. James', covered with the skins of 
quadrupeds, or the costly entrails of an insect, we 
are in essentials the same. We pursue the samo 
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good, and fly the same evils ; we loatbe and love, 
and hope and fear, from causes that difier httle in 
themselves, but only in their circiunstances and 
modifications. Hence, it happens, that the irony 
of Lucian, the discriminations of Theophrastus, 
the strength of Juvenal, and the wit of Horace, are 
felt and relished alike by those who have inhaled 
the clear air of the Partheon, the skies of Italy, or 
the fogs of London ; and have been alike adinired 
on the banks of the MeUssus, the Tiber, or the 
Thames. A Scotch highl2uider, was taken prisoner 
by a tribe of Indians, ms Ufa was about to be sacri- 
ficed, when the chief adopted him as his son. They 
carried him into the interior ; he learned their lan- 
guage, assumed their habits, and became skilful in 
the use of their arms. After a season, the same 
tribe began their route to join the French army, 
at that time opposed to the English. It was neces- 
sary to pass near to the English lines during the 
ni^t. Very early in the morning, and it was 
spring, the old chief roused the young highlander 
from his repose : he took him to an eminence and 
pointed out to him the tents of his countrjrmen. 
The old man appeared to be dreadfully agitated^ 
and there was a keen restlessness in ms eye. 
After a pause ; ' I lost,' said he, ' my only son, in 
the battle with your nation , are you the only son 
of your father ? and do you think that your father 
is yet alive V The young man replied, * I am the 
only son of my father, and hope that my father 
is yet alive.' They stood close to a beautiful mag- 
neto, in full blossom. The prospect was grand 
and enchanting, and all its charms were crowned 
by the sun, which had fully emerged from the hori- 
zon. The old chief, looking steadfastly at his 
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companion, exclaimed, ' Let thy heart rejoice at 
the beauty of the scene ! tome it is a desert; but 
you are free ; return to your countr3rmen, revisit 
your father, that he may again rejoice, when he 
sees the sun rise in the morning, and the trees blos- 
som in the spring !' 

False reasoners, are often best confuted by giving 
them the full swing of their own absurdities. Some 
arguments may be compared to wheels, where half 
a turn will put ev^ry thing upside down that is 
attached to their peripheries ; but if we complete 
the circle, all things will be just where we found 
them. Hence, it is common to say, that arguments 
that prove too much, prove liothing. I once heard 
a gentleman affirm, that all mankind were governed 
by a strong and over-ruling influence, which deter- 
mined all their actions, and over which they had 
no control ; and the inference deduciWe from such 
a position was, that there was no distiaction between 
virtue or vice. Now, let us give this mode of rea- 
soning full play. A murderer is brought before a 
judge, and sets up this strong and over-ruling pro- 
pensity as a justification of his crime. Now,. the 
judge, even if he admitted the plea, must, on the 
crimiual's own showing, condemn him to death. 
He would thus address the prisoner ; you had a 
strong propensity to commit a murder, and this, 
fou say, must do away the guilt* of your crime ; but 
/ have a strong propensity to hang you for it, and 
this, / say, must also do away the guilt of your 
punishment. 

Men ofgreat and shining quaUties do not always 
succeed in life, but th« fault hes more often in them- 
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selves than in others. Doct^ Johnson was pror 
nonnced to be an improdHcible man, by a cour- 
tier ; and Dr. Watson was termed an impracticable 
man, by a king. A ship- may be wdl equipped, 
both as to sails and as to guns, but if she be des« 
titute of ballast, and of rudder, she can neither fight 
with eflfect, nor fly with adroitness ; and she must 
strike, to a vessel Jess strong, but more manage- 
able: and so it is with men; they may have the 
gifts both of talent and of wit, but imless they 
have also prudence and judgment to dictate the 
when, the where, and the how, those gifts are to 
be exerted, the possessors of them will be doomed 
to. conquer only where nothing is to be gained, but 
to be defeated, whete every thing is to be lost ; 
they will be outdone by mginy men of less brilliant, 
but more convertible qualifications, and whose 
strength in one point, k not counterbalanced by 
any disproportion in another. Disappointed men, 
who thmk they have talents, and who hmt that 
their talents have not been properly rewarded, 
usually finish their career by writing their own his- 
tory ; but in detailing their misfortunes, they only 
let us into the secret of their miste^es; and, in 
accusing their patrons of blindness, make it appear 
that they ought rather to have accused them of 
sagacity ; since it would seem that they saw too 
much, rather than too Httle ; namely, that second- 
rate performances were too often made the founda- 
tion of first-rate pret^isions. Disappointed men, 
in attempting to make us weep at the injustice of 
(me patron, or the ingratitude of another, only make 
us smile at their own denial of self-importance 
which they ham, and at their assum^ion of a phi- 
losc|>hic indifiference which they hq/oe not. 
Vol. I.— 6 
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Love may exist without jealousy, although this 
is rare ; but jealousy may exist wiUiout love, and 
this is common : for jealousy can feed on that which 
is bitter, no less than on that which is sweet, and 
is sustained by pride, as often as by affection. 



There are three modes of bearing the ills of life ; 
by indifference, which is the most common ; by 
philosophy, which is the most ostentatious ; and by 
rehgion, which is the most effectual. It has been 
acutely said, that ^philosophy readily triumphs over 
past or futrtre evilSf but that present evils triumph 
over philosophy.^ Philosophy is a goddess, whose 
head indeed is in heaven, but whose feet are upon 
earth : she attempts more than she accompUshes, 
and promises more than she performs; she can 
teach us to fiear of the calamities of others with 
magnanimity ; but it is religion only that can teach 
us to bear our own with resignation. 



There are some frauds so well conducted, that it 
would be stuffldity riot to be deceived by them. A 
wise man, therefore, may be duped as well as a fool ; 
but the fool pubhshes the triumph of his deceiver ; 
the wise man is sileut, and denies that triumph to 
an enemy which he would hardly concede to a 
friend ; a triumph that proclainm his own defeat.. 



The true motives of our actions, Hke the real 
pipes of an organ, are usually concealed. But the 
gilded and the hollow pretext, is pompously placed 
in the fixmt of show. 
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An act, by which we make one friend, and one 
enemy, is a losing game ; because revenge is a 
much stronger principle than gratitude. 

Our minds are as different as our faces ; we are all 
travelling to one destination — ^happiness ; but none 
are going by the same road. 

A King of England has an interest in preserving 
the freedom of the press, becau«e it is his interest 
to know the true state of the nation, which the 
courtiers would fain conceal, but of which a free 
press alone can inform him. 

Bigotry miurders religion, to frighten fools with 
her ghost. 

The wisest man may be wiser to-day, than he 
was yesterday, and to-morroAV", than he is to-day. 
Total freedom from change, would imply total free- 
dom from error; but this is the prerogative of 
Omniscience alone. The world, howSver, is very 
censoidous, and will hardly give a man credit for sim- 
pUcity and singleness of heart, who is not only in the 
habit of changing his opinions, but also of bettering 
his f<^une8 by every change. Butler, in his best 
manner, has |:ldiculed this tergiversation, by asking ; 

' What makes all doctrines plain and clear? 
About two bondred pounds a-year. 
And what was proved qiute plain before, 
Proved faloe again ; — two hundred more.' 

When, indeed, we dismiss our old opinions, and 
embrace new ones, at the expense of worldly profit 
and advantage, there may be some who will doubt 
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of <nur discenua^ but ibtre wjSi be ik)ii6 who 
win impeach our sincerity. lie that adopts new 
opinions, at the expense of eveiy worldty comfort, 
gives proof of an integrity, differing only in de- 
gree, from that of him, who cHngs to old ones, at 
the hazard of every danger. This latter effort of 
integrity has been described by Butler, in a manner 
which proves that sublimity and wit are not inva- 
riably disconnected : 

* For loyal^ is still the same. 
Whether it win or lose the game| 
True as the dial to the sun, 
AlUiough it be not shined upom' 

Therefore, when men of admitted talent, and of 
high consideration, come over to truth, it is alwayB 
better, both for their own and future times, that 
they should come over, unto her, for herself alone; 
that they should embrace her as a naked and un- 
portioned virgin, an * Indotata Virgo^ most adorned, 
when deprived of all extrinsic adornment, and most 
beautiful, when she has nothing but herself to be- 
stow. But,' in the civil, no less than in the eccle- 
siastical horizon, there will ever be some wandering 
stars, whose j^ases we may predict, and whose 
aspects we may calculate, because we know the 
two forces that regulate their motions ; they are, 
tiie love of profit, and the love of praise ; but, as 
these two powers happen to be equal and contrary, 
the career of all bodies, under their joint influence, 
must be that of a diagonal between the two. A 
certain non-conformist having accepted of a rich 
benefice, wished to justify himself to his frigid ; 
he invited him to dinner on a certain day, and ^jds- 
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ded, that he would thea show him eight satisfsictoiy 
reasons for his tergiversation. His friend came, 
and on his refusing to sit down until he had pro- 
duced his eight reasons, our host pointed to the 
dinner table, which was garnished by a wife and 
seven children. Another, on a similar occasion, 
attempted to exculpate himself by saymg, *iDe 
must live,* Dr. Johnson would have replied, * I see 
no absolute necessity for that,* But if we admit 
this necessity, it might be answered by another,-^' 
that we must also die. 



We hate some persons because we do not know 
them ; and we wiU not know them, because we 
hate them. The friendships that succeed to sttch 
aversions are usually firm, for those qualities must 
be sterUng, that could not only gain our hearts, 
but conquer our prejudices. But the misfortune is, 
that we carry these prejudices into things far more 
serious than oiu: fnendships. Thus, there are 
trutksy which some men despise, because they have 
not examined, and which they wiE not examine, 
because they despise. There is one single instance 
on record, where this kind of prejudice was over- 
come by a miracle ; — ^but the age of miracles is 
past, while that of prejudice remains. 

The awkwardness and embarrassment which all 
feel on beginning to write, when they themselves 
are the theme, ought to serve as a hint to amthorS) 
that self is a suQect they ought very rarely to 
descant upon. It is extremely easy to be as ego- 
tistical as Montaigne, and as conceited as Rous- 
seau ; but it is extremely difficult to be as enter- 
taining as the one, or as eloquent as the other. 

6* 
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Men whose repatatum^Btande dMenredly high, as 
writers, have often niserably failed as speakers : 
their pens seem to have been enriched at the ex- 
pense of their tOBgaes. Addison and Gibben 
attempted oratory in the senate, only to fail. * The 
good speakers^ says Gibbon, ^filled me with despair ; 
the had ones with apprehension.^ And in more mo- 
dem times, the powerful depicter of Harold, and 
the elegant biographer of Leo, have both failed in 
oratory ; the capital of the former is so great, in 
many things, that he can afibrd to fail in one. But, 
to return, many reasons might be offered to recon- 
cile that contradiction which my subject seems to 
involve. In the first (dace, those talents that con- 
stitute a fine writer, are more distinct from those 
that constitute an orator, than might be at first 
supposed: I admit that they may be sometimes 
accidentally, but never necessanly combined. — 
That the qualifications for writing and those for 
eloquence, are in many points distinct, would ap- 
pear firom the converse oi the fMroposition, for there 
ha:v6 been many fine speakers, who have proved 
themselves bad writers. Th^re is good ground for 
believing that Mr. Pitt would not have shown as an 
author ; and the attempt of Mr. Fox in that arena^ 
has added nothing to his celebrity. Abstraction 
of thought, seclusion from popular tumult, occa- 
sional retirement to the study, a diffidence in our 
own opinions, a deference to those of other men, a 
sennbility that feels every thing, a humility that 
arrogates nothing, are necessary qualifications for 
a writer ; but their very opposkes would perhaps 
be preferred by an orator. He that has spent much 
of his time in a study, will seldom be collected 
^ough to think in a crowd, or confident enough to 
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talk in one. Wo may. also add, that mistakes of 
the pen in the study, may be committed, vithout 
pubhcity, and rectified without humiliation* But 
mistakes of the tongue, conamtted in the s^iate, 
never escape with in^pimity. *FugU irrevocabUe 
verhum*^* Eloquence, to produce her fiill effect, 
should start from the head of the orator, as Pallas 
from the brain of Jove, completely armed and 
equipped. Diffidence, th^e&re, which is so able 
a mentor to the writer, would jH*ove a dangerous 
counsellor for the orator. As wiiters, the most 
timid may boggle twenty times in a day with their 
pen, and it is their own fault if it be known even to 
their valet ; but, as orators, if they chance to bog- 
gle once with their tongue, the detection is as pub* 
Uc as the delinquency ; the punishment is irremis- 
sible, and immediately follows the ofence. It is 
the knowledge and the fear of this, that destroys 
Uieir eloquence as orators, who have sensibihty 
and taste for writing, but neither collectedness nor 
confidence for speaking ; for fear not only magni- 
fies difficulties, but diminishes our power to over- 
come them, and thus doubly debihtates her victims. 
But another cause of their deficiency as orators, 
who have shone as writers, is this, ^moh runnt 
sua;^ they know they have a character to support, 
by their tongue, which they have previously gained 
by their pen. They rise determined to attempt 
more than other men, and for that very reason Ihey 
efifect less, and doubly disappoint their hearers. 
They miss of that which is clear, obvious and ap- 
propriate, in a laboured search after that which is 
ijur fetched, recondite, and refined ; like him that 

* The word utUrcd4iimtmMe.^Vv». 
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would fain give us better bread than can be made 
of wheat. Affectation is the cause of this error, 
disgust its consequence, and disgrace its punish- 
ment. 



Sensibility would be a good portress, if she had 
but one hand ; with her right she opens the door 
to pleasure, but with her left to pain. 

It would be most lamentable if the good things 
of this woiid were rendered either more valuable, 
or more lasting ; for, despicable as they already 
are, too many are foimd eager to purchase them, 
even at the price of their souls !* 

Hope is a prodigal young heir, and Experience 
is his banker ; but his drafts are seldom honoured, 
since there is often a heavy balance against him, 
because he draws larg^ on a small capital, is not 
yet in possession, and if he were, would die. 



We might perhaps with truth affirm, that all 
nations do, at all times, enjoy exactly as much 
liberty as they deserve, and no more. But it is 

* That the wicked prosper in the world, that they come 
into no misfortune like other folks, neither are &ey plagued 
like other men, is a doctrine that divines should not broach 
too frequently in the present day. For there are some so 
completely absorbed m present things, that they would sub- 
scribe to uiat blind and blasphemous wish of the marshal 
and duke of Biron, who, on hearing an ecclesiastic observe, 
^ that those whom God had forsaken and deserted as incoiv 
\ rigible, were permitted their full swing of woridlv pleasuresL 
wie gratification of all theur passions, and a long life of 
Vnsuality, afSuence, and indulgence, immediately replied. 
That he should be most happy to be so forsaken.' 
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evident this obsenraticHi wpp^es ovlj to those 
nations that are strong enough to maintain dieir 
independence; because a country may be over* 
whehned by a powerful neighbour, as Greece by 
Turkey, Italy by France ; or a state may be made 
the victim of a ccmibination of other states, as 
Poland, or Saxony, or Genoa ; and it is not meant 
to affirm that all of these enjoy as much liberty as 
they deserve ; for nations, as well as individuals, 
are not exempted from some evils, for the causes of 
which they connot justly accuse themselves. But 
if we return to our first position, we might perhaps 
with truth affirm, that France, in the commence« 
ment of her revolution, was too mad, that during 
the reign of terror. she was too cowardly, and 
under the despotism of Napoleon, too ambitious, 
to be worthy of so great a blessing as hberty. She ' 
is now gradually becoming more rational, and, in 
the same proportion, more free. Of some of the 
other naticms of Europe, we might observe, that 
Portugal and Spain are too ignorant and bigoted 
for freedom, ^populus vult decipi ;'* that Russia is 
tec barbarous; and Turkey, in aU points^ toe 
debased, and too brutalized, to deserve to be free ; 
for as the physically blind can have no light, so the 
intellectually blind can have no liberty ; Germany, 
inasmuch as she seems to merit freedom the most, 
wOl probably first attain it ; but not by (tssassina" 
tion; for power uses the dungeon, when despair 
Qses the dagger. In England, we enjoy quite as 
much hberty a« we are wordiy, or capable of, if we 
consider the strong and deep ramifications of that 
corruption that pervades us. It is a corruption not 

^ 2^l»e()p2ear«ielBiti|^to(#dacetMdr->Pin. 
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restricted to the representative, but commencing 
with the constituent ; and if the people are sold by 
others, it is because they have first sold themselves. 
If mercy is doubly blessed, corruption is doubly 
cursed ; cursed be it, then, both ' in him that gives^ 
and in km that takes' for no man falls without a 
stumbling block, nor yields without a tempter. In 
confirmation of what has been advanced above, we 
might also add, that all national benefits, of which 
liberty is the greatest, form as complete and visible 
a part of Grod's moral administration already begun, 
as those blessings that are particular and indivi- 
dual ; we might even say, that the former, are more 
promptly and punctually bestowed than the latter ; 
because nations, in their national capacity, can exist 
only on earth ; and, therefore, it is on earth alone, 
that as nations, they can be punished or rewarded ; 
but individuals will exist in another state, and in 
that they will meet a full and final retribution. It is 
a moral obhgation, therefore, on nations, to defend 
their fireedom, and by defending, to deserve it. 
NoUe minds, when struggling tor their hberties, 
<^n save themselves by &eir firmness, and always 
inspire others by their example. Therefore the 
reign of terror to which France submitted, has been 
more justly termed ' the reign of cowardice* One 
knows not which most to execrate ; the nation that 
could submit to sufier such atrodties, or that low and 
blood-thirsty demagogue that could inflict them. 
Prance, in succumbing to such a wretch as Robes- 
pierre, exhibited not her patience, but her pusilla- 
nitaity. I have read of a King of Spain, who 
having inadvertently expressed some compassion 
for one of the victims at an auto da fe, was con- 
demned to lose one quart of his blood, which tho 
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inquisitor-general insisted should be publicly burst 
by the hands of the common han^an, in the great 
square of Madrid. Here agam, we know not 
which most to despise, the monarch that could sub- 
mit to such a sentence, or the proud priest that 
could pronounce it ; and the most galling of all fet- 
ters, those riveted by superstition, weU befitted that 
people, that could tamely behold such an insult 
offered to their king. TMs then seems to be the 
upshot of what has been advanced, that liberty is 
the highest blessing that a nation can enjoy; that 
it nmst be first deserved before it can be enjoyed^ and 
thdt it is the truest interest of the prince, no less 
than of the people, to employ all just and honest 
means, that it may be both deserved and enjoyed. 
But as civil Uberty is the greatest blessing, so civil 
discord is the greatest curse, that can befall a 
nation; and a people should be as cautious of 
straining their privilege, as a prince his prerogative ; 
for the true friend of both, knows that either, if they 
submit to Encroachments to-day, are only preparing 
for themselves greater evils for to-morrow,— nhumi- 
Hation or resistance. But as corruption cannot 
thrive where none will submit to be corrupted, so 
also oppression cannot prosper, where none will 
submit to be enslaved. Rome had ceased to be 
tenanted by Romans, or Nero would not have dared 
to amuse himself with his fiddle, nor Caligula with 
his horse. 



There are many books, written by many men, 
from which two truths only are discoverable by the 
readers ; namely, -that the writers thereof wanted 
two things — ^principle and preferment. 
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Pride, like the magnet, constantly points to one 
object, self; but tmUke the magnet, it has no 
attractive pole, but at all points repels. 



Men are bom with two eyes, but with one tongue, 
in order that they should see, twice as much as 
they say ; but, from their conduct one would sup- 
pose that they were bom with two tongues, and 
one eye; for those talk the most, who have 
observed the least, and obtmde their remarks upon 
every thing, who have seen into nothing. 

Reform is a good, replete with paradox ; it is a 
cathartic which our political quacks,, like our medi- 
cal, recommend to others, but will not take them- 
selves ; it is admired by all who cannot effect it, 
and abused by all who can ; it is thought pregnant 
with danger, for all time that is present, but would 
have been extremely profitable for that which is 
past, and will be highly salutary for that which is 
to come ; therefore it has been thought expedient 
for all administrations which have been, or that wiU 
be, but by any particular one which t^, it is consi- 
dered, like Scotch grs^s, to be very seldom r^, 
and by the time it is so, to be quite out of season. 

As in Uterature we shaB find some things that 
are true, and some that are new, but very few things 
that are both tme and new ; so ^fso in hfe, we shaH 
find some men that are great, and some that are 
good, but very few men that are both great and 
good ; * Hoc opus, hie labor est,^^ 

* This U the labcwr, thii the toO^Pink 
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It is not so difficult a task to plant i^iwtrcHlis, as 
to root out okl errors ; for thisre is this paradox in 
men, they run after tiiat which is new, but are ppg-. 
judiced in favour of that whick is old. Home 
Tooke* obtained a double triumph ov^ the Hwmes 
of Mr. HairiS) for he not only ejctirpated old errors, 
but planted new truths in their place. He came to 
the * Terra Incognita^ as the settler to an unculti- 
vated tract. He found the soil as dark with error, 
and as stubborn with prejudice, as that of the forest 
with trees and with roots ; he had to dear, before 
he could cultivate, and to smooth, before he oould 
sow. 



Theory is worth but little, unless it can explain 
its own phenomena} and it must efect this with- 
out contradicting itself; therefore, "^e facts are 
sometimes assimilated to the theory, rather than 
the theory to the facts. Most theoJAsts may be 
compared to the grandfather of die great Freda^ 

* This gentleman's political principles w^e too violent ^ 
and too gloomy : but all parties will give their suShi^es to 
&e briUiancy of Ibis talents, and his grammatical labours 
caanot be appceciatlid too highly. An English Dictionary 
from such hands would have l^fp indeed a treasure. I have 
elsewhere observed, that we put up with Johnson's Diction- 
ary for want of a better, si a mal-govemment is better than 
a state of total confusion. Dr. Johnson reversed the sneor 
passed upon lexicographerji, for he is more often wrong in 
nis comprehension of one word than of two put together. 
But when we consider that the * Diversions of Furley'' pro- 
ceeded &om thtt^saoii pen that boat Junius at his own wea- 
pons, we then know not which most to admire, the author's 
knowledge of single words, or of words put together. The 
critics could not quite forget his politics in their appreciation 
of his powers, and there were some who would have broken 
his head, if they could have done it without exposin^his 
brains. 

Vol. I.— 7 
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lick, who was wont to amuse himself, dming his 
fits of the gout, by painting hkenesses of his gre- 
nadiers ; if the picture did not happen to resem- 
ble the grenadier, he settled the matter by painting 
the grenadier to the picture. To change the illus- 
tration, we mi^ht say, that theories may be admired 
for the ingenuity that has been displayed ia buHd' 
wg them ; but they are better for a lodging than 
a habitation, because the scaffolding is oiie^ strong- 
er than the house, and the prospects continually 
liable to be built out by some opposite speculator ; 
neither are these structures very safe in stormy 
weather, and are in need* of constant repair, which 
can never be accomphshed without much trouble, 
and always at a great expense of truth. Of modem 
theorists, G^all and Spurhtzeim (are too ridiculous 
even to be laughed at; we admire Locke and. 
Hartley, for the profundity and ingenuity of their 
illustrations ; and Lavater for his plausibility ; but 
none of them for their soUdity. Locke, however, 
was an exception to this paradox so generally to 
be observed in theorists, who, like Lord Monboddo, 
are the most credulous of men with respect to 
what confirms theory, but perfect infidels as to any 
facts that oppose it. Mr. Locke, I believe, had no 
opinions, which he would not most readily exchange 
for truth. A traveller showed Lavater two por- 
traits ; the one of a highwa3anan, who had been 
broke^i upon a wheel, the other was the portrait of 
K^nt, the philosopher ; he was desired to distin- 
guish between them. Lavater took up the portrait 
of the kighwayman^ after attentively considering it 
for some time, * Here,' says he, * we have the true 
philosopher, here is penetration in the eye, and 
reflection in the forehead ; here is cause, and there 
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18 effect ; here i^i^ombination, there is distinction ; 
83n:ithetic lips ! and an analytic nose !' Then turning 
to the portrait of the philosopher, he exclaims, * The 
calm thinking villain is so well expressed, and so 
strongly marked in this countenance, that it ne^ds 
no comment.', This anecdote Kant used to tell 
with great glee. Dr. Darwin informs us, that the 
reason why the bosom of a beautiful woman ig an 
object of such pecuHar delight, arises from hence ; 
that all our first pleasurable sensations of warmth, 
sustenance, and repose, are derived from thii^ inte- 
resting source. This theory had a fair run, until 
some one happened to rejSy, that all who were 
brought up by h»nd, had derived their first pZeo^r- 
able sensations from a very difierent source, and yet 
that not one of all these had ever betai known to 
evince any very rapturous or amatory emotions at 
the sight of a wooden spoon ! ! 

. It is better to be laughed at, than ruined ; better 
to have a wife, who, hke Martial's Mamurra, 
cheapens every thing, and buys nothing, than to be 
impoverished by one whose vanity wm p^cbase 
every thing, but whose pride will cheapen nothing. 

He that can charm a whole company by i^inging, 
and at the age of thirty has no cause to regret so 
dangerous a e[ift, is a very extraordinary, and, I may 
add, a very fortunate man. ^ 

Those characters, who, Hke Ventidius, sjHririg 
firom the very dregs of society, and going through 
every gradation of life, continue like him, to rise 
with every change, and who never quit a single step 
in the ladder, except it be to gain a higher one. 
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these men are superior to fortune^ and know how 
to enjoy her caresses without being the slaves of 
her caprice. But those with whom she can com- 
plete the circle, whom she can elevate from the 
lowest stations into the highest, detrude ihem 
again, and lastly leave them where she found them, 
these are the roturiersy that only serve to make her 
sport ; they are her mimes, and her pantomimes, 
her harlequins, and her buffocms. 

In answering an opponent, arrange your ideas, 
but not your words : consider in what points things 
that resemble difier, and in what those things that 
diflfer resemble; rejiy with wit to gravity, and 
with gravity to wit ; make a full concession to your 
adversary, and give him every credit for mose 
arguments you know you can answer, and slur 
over those you feel you cannot; but above all, 
if he has the privilege of making his reply, take 
espQcial care that the strongest thing you have to 
urge is the last. He must immediately get up and 
say something, and if he be not previou^y pre- 
pared with an answer to your last argument, he 
will infalhUy be boggled, for very few possess 
that remarkable talent of Charles Fox, who could 
talk on one thing, and at the same time think of 
another. 



A great mind may change its objects, but it can- 
not relinquish them ; it must have something to 
pursue : Variety is its relaxation, and amus^nent 
its repose. 

Our very best friends have a tincture of jealousy 
even in their friendship ; and when they hear us 
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praised by others, will ascribe it to sinister and 
interested motives if they can. 

That historian who would describe a favourite 
character, as faultless, raises another at the expense 
of himself. Zeuxis made five virgins contribute 
their charms to his single picture of Helen ; and it 
is as vain for the moralist to look for perfection in 
the mind, as for the painter to expect to find it in 
the body. In fact, the sad realities of life give us 
no great cause to be proud either of our minds, or, 
of our bodies ; but we can conceive in both, the pos- 
sibiUty of much greater excellence than exists. 
The statue of the Belvidere Apollo, is quite as 
likely to be married, as he that will have no wife 
until he can discover a woman that equals the 
Venus of Cleomenes. 



Always suspect a man who afifects great softness 
of manner, an unruflled evenness of temper, and an 
enunciation studied, slow, and deliberate. These 
things are all unnatural, and bespeak a degree of 
menial discipline into which he that has no pur- 
poses of craft or design to answer, cannot submit to 
drill himself. The most successful knaves are 
usually of this description, as smooth as razors 
dipped in oil, and Bfi sharp. — ^They affect the Inno- 
COTice of the dove, which they have not, in order 
to hide the cunning of the serpent, which they 
have. 



Laboured letters, written like those of Pope, 
yet apparently in all the ease of private confidence, 
but which the writer mean^ one day to publish, may 
be compared to that dishabille in which a beauty 
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would wish you la believe you haye suri»ised ber, 
after spending three hours at her toilette. 

That country where the clergy have the most 
influence, and use it with the most moderation, is 
England. 

..J. 

The most ridiculous of all animals is a proud 
priest ; he cannot use his own toob, withoot cut- 
ting his own Angers. 

He that will have no books but those that are 
scarce, evinces about as correct a taste in litera* 
ture, as he would do in Mendship, who would have 
no fiiends, but those whom all the rest of the 
world have sent to Coventry. 

To excel others is a proof of talent ; but to 
know when to conceal that superiority, is a greater 
proof of prudence. The celebrated orator Dcmii- 
tius Afer, when attacked in a set speech hj 
Caligula, ma^e no reply, affectii^ to be entirely 
overcome by the resistless eloquence of the tyrant. 
Had he replied, he would certainly have conquered, 
and as 'certainly have died; but he wis^prefin*- 
red a defeat that saved his life, to a victoiy that 
would have cost it. 



« s — — — — 

It proceeds rather from revenge than malice, 
when we hear a man aflirm, that zil the world ar» 
knaves. For before a man draws this conclusion 
of the world, the world has usually anticipated him, 
and concluded all this of him who maker tke, 
observation. Such men may be compared t0 
Brothers the prophet, who, <m being askedhow h«^ 
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eame to be clapped up into Bedlam, replied, I 
and the woiid happened to have a slight difference 
of opinion ; the world said I was mad, and I said 
the world was mad ; I was outvoted, and here I am. 

Villains are usually the worst casuists, and rush 
into greaJter crimes to avoid less, Henry the eighth 
committed murder to avoid the imputation of adul- 
tery ; and in our times, those who commit the latter 
crime attempt to wash off the stain of seducing the 
wife, by signifying their readiness to shoot the 
kusband ! 



Very great personages are not likely to form 
very just estimates, either of others or of them- 
selves ; their knowledge of themselves, is obscured 
by the flattery of others ; their knowledge of others, 
is equally clouded by circumstances peculiar to 
themsdves. For in the presence of the great, the 
modest-are sure to suffer fix)m too much diflidencey 
and the confident from too much display. Sir 
Robert Walpole has affirmed, that th# greatest dU'- 
ficulty he experienced in finding out others, was 
the necessity which his high situation impctsed 
upon him, of concealing himself. Great' Inen, 
however, are, in one respect, to be blamed, abd, in 
another, to be pitied. TTiey are to be blamed for 
bestowing their rewards on the servile, whije they 
give the indep^id^it ordy their praise. Ifhsy are 
to be pitied, inasmuch as they can only vi^ things 
through the moral obfiiscation of fiatteiy, which, 
like the telescope, can diminish at oner end and 
magniffr at the other. And hence, it happens, that 
tins vice, though it may be rewarded for a time, 
UBually meets with its punii^hment in the end. For 
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the fvcophaat begins by treating his patron as 
sometnii^; mom than a man^ and the patron very 
naturally finishes, l>y treating the sycophant as 
something Uss, 

I think it is Warburton, who draws a very just 
distinction between a man of true greatness, and a 
mediocrist. * If,' says he, * you want to recom- 
mend yourself to the former, take care that he 
' quits your society with a good opinion of ycu ; if 
your object is to please the latter, take caro that he 
leaves you with a good opinion of himself* 

The most notorious swindler has not assumed 
so many names as self-love, nor is so much ashamed 
of his own. She calls herself patriotism, when at 
the same time she is rejoicing at just as much 
calamity to her native country, as will introduce 
herself mto power, and expel her rivals. Dodding- 
ton, who may be termed one of her darling sons, 
confesses in his Diary, that the source of all oppo- 
sition is resentment, or interest, a resolution to pull 
down those who have oflfended us, without consi- 
dei^ consequences ; a steady and unvarying 
attention to propose every thing that is specious, 
but impracticable ; to depreciate every thing that 
is blameless; to exaggerate every thing that is 
blameaUe, until the people desire, and' the crown 
consents, to dismiss those that are in office, and to 
admit those that aro out. Thero are some patriots 
of thf present day, who would find it as difficult to 
imitate Sheridan in his principles, as they would in 
his wit ; and his noble conduct during the mutiny 
at the Nore, will cover a multitude of sins. There 
are momently when all minor considerations ought 
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to yield to the public sdety, ' Cttvendum est ne quid 
dtmmi capiat RespubUca.^ And the opposition of 
this, or any country, might take an useful hint from 
what was observed in the Roman senate. While 
a question was under debate, every one was at 
£reedom to advance his objections, but the question 
being once determined on, it became the acknow- 
ledged duty of every member to support the majo- ^ 
rity ; * Quod pluribus placmsset cuwtis tuendufn.'\ 

Pleasure is to women, what the sun is to the 
flower : if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it 
refreshes, and it improves ; if immoderately, it 
withers, deteriorates, and destroys. But the duties 
of domestic life, exercised as Uiey must be in re- 
tirement, and calling forth all the sensibihties of 
the female, are perhaps as necessary to the fidl 
derelopement of her charms, as the shade and the 
shower are to the rose, confirming its beauty, and 
increasing its fragrance. 

If dissimulation is ever to be pardoned, it is that 
which men have recourse to, in order to obtain 
situations, which may enlarge their sphere of gene- 
ral usefrdness, and ajSbrd Uie power of benefiting 5' 
their country, to those who must have been other- 
wise contented only with the will.— Libertjr was 
more effectually befriended by the dissimulation of 
one Brutus, than by the dagger of the other. But 
such precedents are to be adof^d but rarek; and 
more rarely to be advised. For a Cromw^ is a 
much more common character than a Brutus $ and 

* Take care that the Republic reeewe no defrimefU.— Pvb. 
t Thewiaqfthemajinityshoiddberetpectedbj/aXL-^Vvw, 
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many mtA who have gained power by an hypocrisy 
as gross as that of Pppe Sixtus, have not used it 
half so well. This Pope, when Cardinal, counter- 
feited sickness, and all the infirmities of age, so 
well, as to dupe the whole conclave. His name 
was Montalto ; and on a division for the vacant 
apostohc chair, he was elected as a stop-gap by 
both parties, under th^ idea that he could not pos- 
sibly Hve out the year. The moment he was 
chosen, he threw away his crutches, and began to 
sing Te Deum with a much stronger voice than his 
electors had bargained for: and instead of walking 
with a tottering step, and a gait almost bending to 
the earth, he began to walk, not only firm, but per- 
fectly upright. On some one remarking to him on 
this sudden change, he observed, while I was look- 
ing for the keys of St. Peter, it was necessary to 
stoop, but, having found them, the case is altered. 
It is but justice to add, that he made a most excel- 
lent use of bis authority and power ; and although 
some may have obtained the papal chair by less 
objectionable means, none have filled it with more 
credit to themselves, and satisfaction to others. 

It has been said, that to excel them in wit, is a 
thing the m^ find it the most difficult to pardon in 
women. This feeling, if it produce only emula- 
tion, is right, if envy, it is wrong. For a high de- 
gree of intellectual refinement in the female, is the 
surest pledge society can have for the imi»nove- 
ment of the male. But wit in women is a jewel, 
which, unlike all others, borrows lustre from its 
setting, rather than bestows it ; since nothmg is so 
easy as to fancy a very beautiful woman extremely 
witty. Even Madame de Stael admits that she 
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discovered, as she grew old, the men couU ool find 
out that wit in her at fifty, which she possessed at 
twenty-five; and yet the external attractions of 
this lady, were by no means equal to those of her 
mind. 



That politeness which we put on, in order to 
keep the assuming and the j^esumptuous at a pro- 
per distance, will g^ierally succeed. But it some- 
times happens, that these obtrusive characters are 
on such excellent terms with themselves, that they 
put down Uiis very politeness to the score of thenr 
own great merits and high pretensions, meeting 
the coldness of our reserve, with a ridiculous con* 
descension of familiarity, in order to set us at ease 
with ourselves. To a by-stander, few things are 
more amusing, than the cross play, tmderplot, and 
final eclaircissements, which this mistake invariably 
occasions. . 



England, with a criminal code the most bloody, 
and a civil code the most expensive in Europe, 
can, notwithstanding, boast of more happiness and 
freedom than any other country under Heaven. 
The reason is, that despotism, and all its minor 
ramifications of discretionary power, lodged in the 
hands of individuals, is utterly unknown. The 
laws are supreme. « 

The Christian does not pray to be deUveredfirom 
glory, but from vatn-ghrif. He also is ambitious 
of glory, and a candidate for honour ; but glcwry, in 
whose estimation? honour in whose ju<^ment? 
Not of those, whose censures can take nothing 
from his innocence ; whose approbation, can tak« 
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notfaingfitm ills gush; vhoeeopinioBsareasfidde 
as tSeu" acUonfl, and their Uvea as transitory as 
thwrfraise ; who cjaanot search his heart, seeing 
that they are ignorant of their own. The Christian 
then seeks his dory in the estimation, ^nd his 
honour in the judgment of Him alone, Who, 

•Prom the bright Empyrean where He mts, 
High Aronefabovejal heiglrt, casU down his eye, 
Hk ©wn woriu, anAiwi's woi^ at once to view.' 

The great Remora to any improvement in our 
civil code, is the reduction that such reform must 
jffoduce in the revenue. The law's delay, bills of 
revival, rejoinder, and renewal, empty the Stamp 
Office of. stamps, the pockets of plaintiff and de- 
faids^it of their money, but unfortunately they fill 
the Exchequer. Some one has said, that injustice, 
if it be speedy, would, in certain cases, be more 
desirabl/than justice, if it be slow ; and although 
we hear much of the glorious uncertainty of ^e 
law, yet all who have tried it will find, to their cost, 
that It can boast of two certainties, expense and 
delay. When I see what strong temptations there 
«re that government should sympathise with the 
judge, the judge with the counsellor, and the coun- 
sellor with the attorney, in throwing every possible 
embarrassment in the way of legal despatch and 
decision, and when I weigh the humble, but com- 
parative insignificant interests of the mere plaintiff 
or defendant, against this combined array of talent, 
of influence, and power, I am no longer astonished 
at the prdongation of suits, arid I wonder only at 
thfitf termination.* 

* Mr. Jeremy Bentfaaro considers litigation a great evil, 
iadteausitthoheightof ertl))^ty,toloada lawsuit, wliich 
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It has been asked, whidi are tbiei greatest uMiids, 
and to which do we owe the greatest reverence ? 
To those, who by the powerful deductions of reap 
son, and the well known suggestions of analogy, 
have made profound discoveries in the sciences, as 
it were " a priori ;'* or to thoafe, who, by the patient 
road of experiment, and the subsequent improve- 
ment of instruments, have lHX)ught these discoveries 
to perfection, as it were * a posteriori J Who have 
rendered that certain, which before was only con- 
jectural, practical, which was problematical, safe, 
which was dangerous, and subservient, which was 
unmanageable. It would seem that the first class, 
demand our admiration, and the second, our grati- 
tude. Seneca predicted another hemisphere, but 
Columbus presented us with it. He that, standing 
on the shore, foretells, with truth, many of the un- 
discovered treasures of the ocean of science,, ^en 

18 one evil, with taxation, which is another. It would be 
^nitQ as fair, he thinks, to tax a man for bein^ ill, by enact- 
ing that no physician diould write a prescription without a 
stamp. Mr. Pitt, on the contrary, conudered a law-suit a 
hurary, and held that, like other luxuries, it oug^t to be 
taxed. 'Westminster Hall,' said he, Ms as ooen to any 
Bian as the London Tayem ;' to which Mr. oneridan re- 
plied, 'he that entered either without money, would meet 
with a very scurvy reception.' Some will aef that the heavy 
expenses of law prevent the frequency of lawsuits, but thJe 
ptactice does not confirm the theoiy. Others will say that 
they originate from men of obstinate and quarrelsome dis- 
positions, and that such ought to sui]fer for their folly. There 
would be something in this, provided it wem not necessary 
for a wise man to take a shield, when a fool has taken a 
swonL Lawsuits^ indeed, do generally originate with the 
obstinate and the ignorant, but mey do not end with them ; 
and that lawyer was risht, who left all his money to the 
support of an asylum ror fooln and lunatics, saying fkom 
siicn he reoeived it, and to sAdi he woidd be(]ptf»tti it 
Vol. I.. 
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before the vessel that is to navigate it, can be fuDy 
equipped for the voyage, gives us a convincing 
]nt>of of exalted wisdom, and of profound pene- 
tration. But he that builds the vessel of experi- 
ment, and actually navigates the wide ocean of 
science, who, neither intimidated by the risk of 
failure, nor the expense of the outfit, realizes ajl 
that the other had only imagined, and returning 
laden with the stores of knowledge, communicates 
liberally, that which he has won so laudably, surely, 
the attainments of such a man are as fully entitled 
to our gratitude, as the anticipations of the other 
to our admiration. Sir Isaac Newton predicted^ 
that both water and the diamond would be found to 
have an inflammable base, if ever they could be 
analyzed, a thing at that time uneffected. He was 
led to this conclusion, by observing that all bodies 
poMessed of high refractive powers, had an inflam- 
mable base, and water and the diamond have those 
powers in a high degree. Subsequent experimen- 
.talists have succeeded in analyzing both these sub- 
stances ; pure carbon is the base of the diamond, 
and hydrogen, the most inflammable of all airs, is 
the base of water. 

When Copernicus promulgated his planetary 
system, it was objected to it, £at Mars and Venus 
ought to appear to us to be much greater at some 
periods than at others, because they would be nearer 
to the earth by so many diameters ; but no such 
difference was apparent. The objection was solid, 
and Copernicus modestly replied, * that it might be 
owing to the greatness of dieir distance.' Tdtes- 
copes were discovered, and then it was found that 
he was right, and knowledge changed that into a 
confirmation, which ignorance had advanced as an 
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objection. Kant also, in modem times, predicted 
by analogy those planets beyond Saturn, which 
Herschell and others have now discovered by obser- 
vation. Kant had observed, that nature has no 
chasm in the links of her operations ; that she acts 
not per scUtum,* but pedetentim et gradatim,^ and 
that the planetary world could not be made to 
approximate to, and, as it wore, shake hands with 
thic cometary, unless there were some planets supe- 
rior to Saturn, having their orbits stiQ more eccen- * 
trie, and filling that abyss of unoccupied space, 
which w/)uld otherwise exist between the most 
eccentric of the planets, and the least eccentric of 
the comets. This was affirmed by Kant, before 
HerscheU's forty feet reflector was brought to prove 
by observation, what he had anticipated by ana- 
logy. But it is a mortifying truth, and ought to 
teach the wisest of us humitity, that many of the 
most valuable discoveries have been the result of 
chance, rather than of contemplation, and of acci- 
dent, rather than 9i desigii. 



Hypocrisy is a cruel stepmother, an ^injusta 
naverca^ to the honest, whom she cheats of their 
birthright, in order to confer it on knaves, to 
whom she is indeed a mother. * Verily they have 
their reward,^ Let them enjoy it, but not accuse 
the upright, of an igncwrance of the world, which 
might be more fairly retorted on the accuser. He 
that knows a littU of the world, will admire it 

* Ma tMp.— Pub. 

I Step by tt^, and 6y-<2egreet.— Pub. 
Ji partial itepmother.^-^VB, 
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enough to fall down and worship it ; but he that 
knows it most, will most despise it. « Tinnit, inane 



est: 



Repartee is perfect, when it effects its purpose 
j.with a double edge. Repartee is the highest order 
of wii, as it bespeaks the coolest, yet quickest exer- 
cise of genius, at a moment when the passions are 
roused. Voltaire, on hearing the name of Haller 
mentioned to him by an English traveller at Fer- 
ney, burst forth into a violent panegyric upon him ; 
his visitor told him that such praise was most dis- 
interested, for that Haller by no means spoke so 
Mghly of him. Well, well, 'nHmparte' repUed Vol- 
taire, peihaps we are both mistaken. 

Pain may be said to foUow pleasure as its sha- 
dow ; but the misfortune is, that in this particular 
case, the substance belongs to the shadow^ the emp- 
tiness to its cause. ^^ * 

By privileges, immunities, or prerogatives to ^ve 
unlimited swing to the passions of individuals, and 
then to hope that they wiU restrain them, is about 
as reasonable, as to expect that the tiger will spare 
the hart, to browse upon the herbage. 

A man who knows the world, will not only make 
the most of every thing he does know, but of manjr 
things he does not know, and will gain more credit 
by lus adroit mode of hiding his ignorance, than 
the pedant by his awkward attempt to exhibit his 

* J* rfei^«, for U is empty.-^'PvB, 
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erudition. In Scotland, the 'jut et norma loqveitdf* 
hu made it the fashion to pronounce the law tenn 
ourdtor, curator. Lord Mansfield gravely corrected 
a certain -Scotch barrister when in Couit, repre- 
hending what appeared to English usage a false 
quantity, by repeating, curator, Sir if 
The bamster immediately replied, I an 
corrected by so great an orator as yoi 

Ambition makes the same mistaki 
power, that avarice makes concerning 
beginB by accumulating power, as a k 
pinesB, and she finishes by continuing 
late it as an end. Ambition is, in fact 
of power, and happiness herself is sc 
to that very luBt of dominion, which wa 
raged only as the beat mode of obtainin 
like Richard the Third, was observed 
moat familiar companions, Gholaum 
frequently in his sleep ; he once took the liberty to ' 
ask this despot ' of what he had been dreaming V 
' My friend,* rephed Hyder, ' the state of a beggar 
is more delightful than my envied montffcby; awake, 
they see no conspirators ; asleep, the^dream of no 
assassins.' But ambition will indulge no other 
paasions as her favourites, still less ,wi!J she bear 
with thein as [Kids ; ^'^'^ ^ ^^^ vastals, she can 
employ them, or dismiss them at her will ; 'she is 
cold, because with her all \a calculation ; she is ays- 
tematic,'because she makes every thing centre in 
herself ; and she regards policy too much, to have 
the slightest respect for persons. Cruelty or com- 
paaaion, hatred or love, revenge or forbearance, y!i 

* Tht nit aid lout ^dMution.— Pa>> 
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to her voltms, instmmmita nther than influeoces^ 
and means rather than motives. These passions 
fonn indeed, the distuibing forces of weaker minds, 
not infrequently opposing their march, and imped- 
ing their progress ; but ambition overrules these 
passions, and drawing them into the resistless 
sphere of her own attraction, she converts them 
into satellites, subservient to her career, and aug- 
mentative of her splendour.* Yet ambition has not 
so wide a horizon as some have supposed : It is a 
horizon that embraces probabilities always, but 
impossibilities never. 

Cromwell followed Uttle events, before he ven- 
tured to govern great ones ; and Napoleon never 
sighed for the sceptre, until he had gained the trun- 
cheon; nor dreamt of the imperisd diadem, until 
he had first conquered a crown. — ^None of those 
who gaze at the height of a successful usurper, are 
more astonished at his sudden elevation, than he 
himself who has attained it ; but even he was led 
to it by degrees, since no man aspires to that which 
is entirely beyond his reach. Caligula was the 
only tjnrant who was ever suspected of lon^png for 
the mo(m ; a proof of his madness, not of his ambi- 
tion; and if litde children are observed to cry for 
the moon, it is because they fancy they can touch 
it ; it is beyond their desire, the moment they have 
discovered that it is beyond their reach. 

God will excuse our prayers for ourselves, when- 
ever we are prevented nrom them, by being occu- 
pied by such good works as will entitle us to the 
fnyMs.of others 

* SyUa wss an ezoeptioa to this rde^ ambitkm m hm 
soboiqiiiats to revtqfa 
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Pride <^ten miscalculates, and more often mis- 
conceives. The proud man places himself at a 
distance from other men ; seen through that dis- 
tance, others perhaps appear Uttle to him ; but he 
forgets that tins very distance, causes him to apjpear 
equally Uttle to others. 

The truly great, consider first, how they may 
gain the approbation of Grod ; and secondly, that 
of their own conscience; having done this, they 
would then willingly conciUate the good opinion of 
their fellow-men. But the truly Uttle, reverse the 
thing ; the primary object, with them, is to secure 
the applause of their fellow-men, and having effected 
this, tlie approbation of God and their own con- 
science may follow on as they can. 

Th^re are some benefits, which may be so con- 
ferred as to become Uie very refinement of revei^e ; 
and there are some evils, which we had rather bear 
in sullen silence, than be relieved firom, at the 
expense of our pride. In the reign of Abdallah 
the Third, there was a great drought at Bagdad ; 
the Mahomedan doctors issued a decree that the 
prayers of the faithful should be offered up for rain ; 
the drou^ continued ; the Jews were then per- 
mitted to add their prayers to those of the trw 
heAkfveva ; the 8up{^cations of both were ineffec- 
tual; as famine stared them in Uie face, those dogs^ 
the C^iristians, were at lengdi ei^<Hned also to pray ; 
it w> happened that torreiits of rain imme<iald[T fol- 
lowed. The whole Conclave^ with the Mum al 
their head, were now as indignant at the cessation 
of the drought, as they were before alarmed at its 
continuance. Some explanation was necessary to 
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the people, and a holy convocation was held; the 
members of it came to this unanimous determina- 
tion : That the God of their Prophet was highly gra- 
tified by the prayers of the faithful ; that they were 
as incense and as sweet smelling savour unto him, 
and that he refused their requests that he might 
prolong the pleasure of listening to their supphca- 
tions ; but that the prayers of those Christian infi- 
dels were an abomination to the Deity, and that he 
granted their petitions, the sooner to get rid of their 
loathsome importunities! 



Commenting lore makes a mighty parade, and 
builds a lofty pile of erudition, raised up hke the 
pyramids, only to embalm some mouldering mum- 
my of antiquity, utterly imworthy of so laborious 
and costly a mode of preservation. With very few 
exceptions, commentators would have been much 
better employed in cultivating some sense for them- 
selves, than m attempting to explain the nonsense 
of others. How can they hope to make us under 
stand a Plato, or an Aristotle, in cases wherein it 
IS qmte evident that neither of these philosophers 
understood themselves ? The head of a certain 
College at Oxford was asked by a stranger, what 
was the motto of the arms of that university ^ Ho 
told him that it was * Dominus iUuminatio mea."* 
But he also candidly informed the stranger, that in 
his ^vate opinion, a motto more appropriate might 
be found, in these words— ' Aristoteles mMt ^ 

* 25« £ord n^ %AI.— Pro. 
T *an$tiftU my darknei8,^FvB. 
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There are two things Uiat speak as witha voice 
^m heaven, that He who fills the eternal thronoi 
must be on the side of virtue, and what he be- 
firiends must finally prosper and prevail. The first 
is, that the bad are never comf^tely happy and at 
ease, although possessed of every thing that this 
world can bestow ; and that the good are never 
completely miserable, although deprived of every 
thing that this world can take away. For there is 
one reflection which will obtrude itself, which the 
best would not, and which the worst cannot dis- 
miss ; that the time is fast approaching to both of 
them, when, if they have gained the favour of Gk>d, 
it matters Httle what else they have lost, but if 
they have lost his favour, it matters htUe what else 
they have gained. Tte second argument in sup- 
port of the ultin^te superiority of virtue is this : 
We are so firamed and constituted, that the most 
vicious cannot but pay a secret, though unwilling 
homage to virtue, inasmuch, as the worst men 
cannot bring themselves thoroughly to esteem a 
bad man, although he may be their dearest friend, 
nor can they thorough]^ despise a good man, 
althou^ he may be £eir bitterest enemy. From 
this inward esteem for virtue, which the noblest 
cherish, and which the basest cannot expel, it fol- 
lows that virtue is the oofy bond of union, on which 
we can thoroughly depend.-— Even differences of 
opinion on minor points, cannot shake those com- 
binations which have virtue for their foundation, 
and truth for their end. Such fiiendships, like 
those of Luther and Melancthon, should they cease 
to be fiiendships of agreement, will continue to be 
fiiendships of alliance ; approaching each other by 
angular lines, when they no longer proceed to- 
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gether by. parallel, and meetiiig at last in one com- 
mon centre, the good of the cause in which they 
are embarked. 



Murmur at nothing ; if our ills are reparable, it is 
ungrateful ; if remediless, it is vain. A Chnstian 
buHds his fortitude on a better foundation than 
Stoicism ; he is pleased with every thing that 
happens, because he knows it could not happen 
unless it had first pleased Grod, and that winch 
pleases him must be the best. He is assured that 
no new thing can befall him, and that he is in the 
hands of a father who will prove him with no 
affliction that resignation cannot conquer, or that 
death cannot cure. 



It is a mistake, that a lust for power is the mark 
of a great mind ; for even the weakest have been 
captivated by it; and for minds of the highest 
order, it has no charms. They seek a noHer 
empire within their own breast ; and he that best 
knew what was in man, would have no earthly 
crown, but one that was platted with thorns! 
Cincinnatus and Washington were greater in their 
retirement, than Caesar and Napoleon at the summit 
of their amlntion; since it requires less magna- 
nimity to win the conquest, than to reftise the spoiL 
Lord Bacon has compared those who move in the 
higher spheres, to those heavenly bodies in the 
fiimament, which have much admiration, but little 
rest. And it is not necessary to invest a wise man 
with power, to convince him that it is a garment 
bedizened with gold, which dazzles the beholder 
by its splendour, but oppresses the wearer by its 
weight. Besides, those who aspire to govern 
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others, rather than themselves, must descend to 
meanness which the truly noble cannot brook, nor 
will such stoop to kiss the earth, although it were 
like Brutus, for dominion ?* 



Erasmus candidly informs us, that he had not 
courage enough for a mart3nr ; and expresses his 
fears, that he should imitate Peter in case of per- 
secution; ^ Non erat animus oh veritatem, capite, 
periclitari; non omnes ad martyrium satis habent 
roboris ; vereor autem si quis indderit iumultus, Pe- 
trum sim imitaturus.^\ But if Erasmus had not 
the courage to face danger, he had the firmness to 
renounce honours and emoluments. He oflfered up 
a daily sacrifice, denial, rather than a single sacri- 
fice, death. He was a powerfiil agent in the cause 
of truth, for his writings acted upon the public 

'*' duo minus gloriam petebat, eo magis adsequebator.'i' 
When they invited Numa, saya Dion, to the sovereignty^ he 
for some time refused it, and persisted long in his resolution 
not to accept the invitation. But, at the pressing instance 
of his brothers, and at last of his father, who would not 
suffer him to reject the ofier of so great an honour, he con- 
descended to be a king. As soon as the Romans were in«> 
formed of all this by the ambassadors, they conceived a 
great aflbction for him, before they saw him, esteeming it as 
a sufficient argument of his wisdom, that while others 
valued royalty beyond measure, looking upon it as the 
source of happiness, he alone despised it as a thing of small 
value, and unworthy his attention, and when he approadied 
the city, met him upon the road, and with great applause, 
salutations, and other honours, conducted him into. Rome— 
Dio H. Book the Second. 

t / had not courage to hazard my life for the truth ; aU haoe 
not strength enough for martyrdom; I fear, if any tumuU had 

arisen^ I should huveimiUated Peter^ — ^Pub. 

> 

* The Um he fought for glory, the more lurely he obtaiaed it- Vvr 
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mind as akeratwes upon the body, and graduaUj 
prepared men to undergo the dTects of the more 
violent cathartics of Luther; hence it was not 
uncommon to say, that Luther hatched the egg, but 
that Erasmus had laid it. Had Erasmus been 
brought to the stake, and recanted in that situation, 
I question whether he would have found a better 
salvo for his conscience, than that of Mustapha, a 
Greek Christian of Constantinople. This man 
was much respected by the Turks ; but a curiosity 
he could not resist, induced him to run the hazard 
of being present at some of the esoteric ceremonies 
of the Moslem faith, to see which, is to incur the 
penalty of death, unless the infidel should atone for 
the offence, by embracing the faith of Mahomet, 
Mustapha chose the latter alternative, and thu» 
saved his Ufe. As he was known to be a man of 
strict integrity, he did not escape the remonstran- 
cefli of some of his former friends, to whom he 
made this excuse for his apostacy : ' / thought it 
better to trust a merciful God mth my soul than 
those ioretches with my body,* 



He that openly tells his friends, all that he thinks 
of them, must expect that they will secretly tell 
his enemies, much that they do not think of him. 

The greatest friend of Truth is Time, her great- 
est enemy is Prejudice^ and her constant compa- 
nion is Humihty. 

Did universal charity prevail, esurth would be a 
hotaven, and hell a fable. 
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How small a portion of our life it ia, that we 
ireally enjoy. In youth, we are looking forward to 
things that are to come ; in old age, we are look* 
ing backwards to Uiings that are gone past ; in man- 
hood, although we appear indeed to be more 
occupied in things that are present, yet even that, is 
too often absorbed in vague determinations to be 
vastly happy on some future day, when we have 
time. 



In all governments, there must of necessity be 
both the law and the sword ; laws without arms 
would give us not Uberty, but Ucentiousness ; and 
arms without laws, would produce not subjection, 
but slavery. The law, therefore, should be unto 
the sword, what the handle is to the hatchet ; it 
should direct the stroke, and temper the force. 



' And pride, vouchsafed to all, a common friend* 

The Poet, who wrote this line, evinced a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature. It has been 
well remarked that it is on this principle, that the 
pangs felt by the jealous are the most intolerable, 
because they are wounds inflicted on them through 
their very shield, through that pride which is our 
most cenvnon support even in our bitterest misfor- 
tunes. This pride, which is as necessary an evil 
in morals, as friction in mechanics, induces men to 
re-iterate their complaints of thear own deficien- 
ces, in every conceivable gift, except in that article 
alone, where such complaints would neither be 
irrational nor groundless, namely, a deficiency in 
understandidg. Here it is, that self-conceit would 

Vol. I.— 9. 
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conceal the disorder, and submit to the conseqaen- 
ces, rather than permit the cure ; and Solomon is 
the only example on record, of one, vAto made wis- 
dom the first and the last object of his desires, and 
left the rest to heaven. Philosophers have widely 
differed as to the seat of the soul, and St. Paul has 
told us, that out of the heart proceed murmurings ; 
but there can be no doubt that the seat of perfect 
contentment is in the head ; for every individual is 
thoroughly satisfied with his own proportion of 
brains. Socrates was so well aware of this, that 
he would not start as a teacher of truth, but as an 
inquirer after it. As a teacher, he would have had 
many disputers, but no disciples: He therefore 
adopted the humbler mode of investigation, and 
instilled his knowledge into others, under the mask 
of seeking information from them. 



If you have performed an act of great and dis- 
interested virtue, conceal it ; If you publish it, you 
will neither be believed here^ nor rewarded Aire- 
after. 



Physical courage, which despises all danger, 
will make a man brave, in one way, and moral cou- 
rage, which despises all opinion, will make a man 
brave in another. The former would seem most 
necessary for the camp, the latter for the council ; 
but to constitute a great man, both are necessary. 
Napoleon accused Murat of a want of the one, 
and he himself has not been wholly unsuspected of 
a want of the other. 
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There are two things that bestow consequence ; 
great possessions or great debts.*^ Julius Caesar 
consented to be millions of sesterces worse thaa 
nothing, in order to be every thing ; he borrowed 
large sums of his officers, to quell seditions in his 
troops, who had mutinied for want of pay, and thus 
forced his partisans to anticipate their own success 
only through that of their commander. 

Those who are prejudiced, or enthusiastic, Uve 
and move, and thii^ and act, in an atmosphere of 
their own conformation. The delusion so produced 
is sometimes deplorable, sometimes ridiculous, al- 
ways remediless. No events are too great, or too 
little, to be construed by such persons into pecuhar 
or providential corroboratives or consequences of 
their own morbid hallucinations. An old maiden 
lady, who was a most determined espouser of the 
<^U8e of the Pretender, happened to be possessed 
of a beautiful canary bird, whose vocal powers 
were the annoyance of one half of the neighbour-^ 
hood, and the admiration of the other. Lord Pe« 
terborough was very soUcitous to procure this bird, 
as a present to a favourite female, who had set her 
heart on being mistress of this Uttle musical won- 
der. Neither his Lordship's entreaties nor his 
bribes could prevail ; but so able a negotiator was 
not easily foiled. He took an opportunity of 
changing the bird, and of substituting another iir 
its cage during some lucky moment, when its vigir 

* The above remark is applicable to states, no less than 
to individuals. A public deDt is a kind of anchor in the 
storm ; but if the anchor be too heavy for the vesseL she 
will he sunk by that veiy weight whicn was intended ibr 
her pro e orvo tion.— iSapienti, verbum eat 
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lu^ protectress was off her guard. The change- 
ling was precisely hke the original, except in thai 
particular respect which alcme constituted its value ; 
it was a perfect mute^ and had more taste for seeds 
than for songs. -Immediately after this manoeuvre, 
that battle which utterly ruined the hopes of the 
Pretender, took place. A decent interval had 
elapsed when his Lordship summoned resolution 
to caU again on the old lady ; in order to smother 
all suspicion of the trick he had played upon her, 
he was about to affect great anxiety for the pos- 
session of the bird ; she saved him all trouble on 
that score, by anticipating, as she thought, his 
errand, exclaiming, * Oho, my Lord, then you are 
come again, I presume, to coax me out of my dear 
httle idol, but it is all in vain, he is now dearer to 
me than ever, I would not part with him for his 
cage full of gold. Would you beheve it my Lord? 
From the moment that his gracious Sovereign was 
defeated, * The sweet little fellow has not uttered a 
single note ! ! P Mr. Lackmgton, the great book* 
selfer, when yotmg, was locked up in order to pre- 
vent his attendanpe at a methodist meeting in 
Taunton. He informs us, that^in a fit of supersti- 
tion, he opened the Bible for directions what to do. 
The very first words he hit upon were these : * He 
has given Ms angels charge over thee, lest at any time 
thou dash thy foot against a stone,^ This, says he, 
was quite enough for me ; so without a moment's 
hesitation, I ran up two pair of stairs to my own 
room, and out of the window I leaped, to the great 
terror of my poor iifiistress. It appears that he 
encountered more angles in his fall than angels, as 
he was most intolerably bruised, and being quite 
unable to rise, was carried back, and put to bed 
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for a fortnight. * I was ignorant enough,' says he, 
' to think that the Lord had not used me very weU on 
this occasion ;' and it is most likely that he did not 
put so high a trust in such presages for the future. 

That writer who aspires to immortahty, should 
imitate the sculptor, if he would make the labom*s 
of the pen as durable as those of the chisel. Like 
the sculptor, he should arrive at ultimate pq^ection, 
not by what he adds, but by what he takes away ; 
'otherwise all his energy may be hidden in the su- 
perabundant mass 01 his matter, as the finished 
fonn of an Apollo, in the unworked soUdity of the 
block. A friend called on Michael Angelo, who 
was finishing a statue ; some time afterwards he 
called again ; the sculptor was still at his work ; 
his fiiend looking at the figure, exclaimed, have you 
been idle since I saw you last ; by no means, re- 
plied the sculptor, I have retouched this part and 
pohshed that; I have softened this feature and 
brought out this muscle ; I have given more ex- 
pression to this Up, and more energy to this limb. 
Well, well, said his fiiend, all these are trifles ; it 
may be so, replied Angelo, but recollect that trifles 
ms^e perfection, and ti^at perfection is no trifle. 

If it be true, that men of strong imaginations are 
usually dogmatists, and I am incuned to think it is 
so, it ought to follow that men of weak imagina- 
tions are the reverse ; in which case, we should 
have some compensation for stupidity. But it 
unfortunately happens that no dogmatist is more 
obstinate, or less open to conviction, than a fool ; 
and the only diflference between the two would 
seem to be this, the former is determined to forr 

9* 
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his knofwledge vrpoa o^ei^ ; the lattef is ecfiially 
detennkied &t others shatt not force their ^ow- 
ledge mp<m him. 



The sood make a better bargain, and the bad a 
worse, Stwa is usually supposed ; for the rewards 
of the one, uid the punishments of the other, not 
unfrequently begin on this side of the grave ; vice 
has moi39 mart3nrs than vsrtue ; and it often happens 
that men soffer more to be lost than to be saved. 
But admitting that the vicious may happen to es- 
cape the tortures of the body, which are so com- 
monly the wages of excess, and of sin ; yet in that 
calm and constant suni^iine of the soul which illu- 
minates the breast of the good man, vice can have 
no competition with virtue. * Our thoughts,' says 
an eloquent divine, ' like the waters of the sea, 
when exhaled towards heaven, will lose all their 
bitterness and saltness, and sweeten into an amia- 
ble humanity, until they descend in gentle showers 
of love and kindness upon our fellow-men.' 



There are too many who reverse both the prin- 
ev^ea and the practice of the apostle ! they become 
all things to all men, not to serve others, but them- 
selves ; and they try all things, only to hold fast 
that wUdi is bad^ 



There are only two things in which the false pro- 
fessors of all reogions have agreed ; ta persecute 
all other sectSy-and to plimder their own. 

Tliere is one passage in the Scriptures to which 
all the polentates of £urope seem to have givett 
their unanimous assent and approbation, and to have 
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[Studied 90 thcnrouglify as to haVe it qtuCe at their 
fingers endso * T%ere went out a decree in the days 
of Claudius Omsar, thataUtheto&rldsIumldbeta^ed* 

It often hapipenft in public assen^Hes, thact two 
measures are propoiM, ophite in their ieHdeticy, 
but equal in the influence by which they are sup*- 
ported^ and ulso in the balance of good arid evil, 
which may hehirlj stated, of either. In such a 
dilemma, it is iiot unusual, for the sake of unani- 
mitj, to ackipc some half measure, which, as it has 
been emasculated of its energy to please the mode- 
rate, will often possess the good of neither mea- 
sure, but the e^il of both. Of this kind was the 
smspenswe veto TOted to the toonarch by the national 
assembly of France. It made the kmg an object 
of positive jedlousy, while it gave him only nega- 
tive poWer^ and rendered him unpopiilar, without 
the means of doing harm, aftd responsible without 
the privilege of doing good. And as half measures 
are so pregnani with danger, so the half talent by 
which they are often dictated, may be equally pre- 
judicial. There are circumstances of pecuHar dif- 
ficulty and dangei^, where a fnediocrity of talent is 
tibo most ftitai qu^mtum that a man can possibly 
possess. Had Charles the First, and Louis the 
Sizteendi, been more wise, or more weak, more 
find^ or more yielding, in either case they had both 
of them salved thecr heads. 



Imperial Rotttte governed the bodies of men, but 
did not extend her emimre further. Papd Rome 
iiiqproved upon imperial ; e^e made the tisCra stro^er 
than the diadem; pontiffs more poWerM than pra&- 
tors; and the crosier more victorious than th- 
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sword. She devised a extern so comi4ete in all 
its parts, for the subjugation both of body and of 
mind, that, Uke Archunedes, she asked but oTke 
thing, and that Luther denied her ; a fulcrum of 
ignorance on which to rest that lever by which she 
could have balanced the world. 



In fimner times patriots prided themselves on 
two things; their own poverty, and the riches -of 
the state. But poor as these men were, there were 
kings not lich enough to purchase Uiem, nxxc ipom' 
erfd enough to intimidate them. In modem times, 
it would be easier to find a patriot rich enough to 
buy a king, than a king not hch enough lo buy a 
patriot! Valerius Maximus informs us, that ^lius 
Paetus tore to pieces, with his own teeth, a wood- 
pecker, because the augur, being consulted, had 
repUed that if the bird lived, the house of ^liits 
would flourish, but that if it died, the prosperity of 
the state would {nrevail. Modem patriots have dis- 
covered, that a roasted woodcock is better than a 
raw woodpecker. 

As the man of pleasure by a vain attempt to be 
.more happy than any man can be, is oft^ more 
miserable Uian most men are, so the skeptic, in a 
vain atten^ to be wise, beyond what is permitted 
to man, plunges into a darkness more deploraUe, 
and a blindness move incurable than that of the 
common herd, whom he despises and would fain 
instruct. For the more precious the gift, the more 
pernicious the abuse of it, as the most powerfol 
medicines are the most <^mgerous, if misaf^lied, 
and no error is so remediless as that which arises, 
not firom the exclusion of wisdom, but fir^m its per- 
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versioii. iThe skeptic, when h^ plunges inio the 
depths of infidelity, like the miser who leaps ftoib 
the shipwreck, will find that the treasures which he 
bears about hun, will oidy sink hiin deeper in the 
abyss. 

It has been said, that men carry on a kind of 
coasting trade with reHgion. In the voyage of life, 
they profess to be in search of heaven, but take 
care not to venture so far in their approximations to 
it, as entirely to lose sight of the earth ; alid should 
their frail vessel be in danger of shipwreck, they 
wiQ gladly throw their darlmg vices overboard, as 
other mariners their treasures, on^ to fish them up 
again when the storm is over. To steer 4 course 
that shall secure both worlds, is still, I fear, a desi* 
deratum in ethics, a thing unattained ad yet, either 
by the divine or the philosopher, for the track is 
discoverable only by the shipwrecks that have 
been made id the attempt. John Wesley quaintly 
observed, that the road to heaven is a narrow path, 
not intended for wheels, and that to ride in a coack 
here^ and to go to heaven here<tfter was a happi-' 
ness too much for man.* 



The only kind ofiice performed for us by our 
friends, of which we never complain^ is our fune- 
ral ; and the only thing which we are sure to want, 
happens to be the only thing which we never pur- 
chase—our coffin. 

With respect to the goods of this world, it 
might be said, that parsons are preaching for them 

♦ Yet honert John rode inhbowncoachbeforthedW. 
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— lawyers are pleading fiu* them — ph^cians are 
preacribmg for them — authors are writmg for them 
— -soldiers are fighting for them, — but, that true 
philosophers alone are enjoying them. 



There is more Jealousy between rival wits, 
than rival beauties, tor vanity has no sex. But, in 
both cases, there must be pretensions, or there will 
be no jealousy. Elizabeth might have been merci- 
ful, had Mary neither been beautiful, nor a queen ; 
and it is only when we ourselves have been admired 
by some, that we begin thoroughly to envy those 
who ^re admired by all. But the basis of this 
passion, must be the possibility of competition; 
for the rich are more envied by those who have 
a little, than by those who have nothing ; and no 
monarch ever heard with indifference, that other 
monarchs were extending their dominions, except 
Theodore of Corsica — ^who had none ! 



Those missionaries who embark for India, like 
some other reformers, begin at the wrong end. 
They ought first to convert to practical Christianity, 
those of their own countrymen who have cross^ 
the Pacific, on a very different mission, to acquire 
money by every kind of rapine abroad, in order to 
squander it, in every kind of revelry at home. 
Example is more powerful than precept, and the 
poor Hindoo is not slow in discovering how very 
unlike the Christians he sees, are to that Christianity 
of which he hears: 
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* Segnius irritant animos demissa per anres^ 
Qwam qwB sunt oculis suhjectafidelihus.^ 

The misfortune, therefore, is, that he understands 
the conduct of his master, much better than the 
creed of his missionary, and has a clearer know- 
ledge of the depravity of the disciple, than of the 
preachings of the preceptor. These observations 
are strengthened by a remark of Dr. Buchanan, 
founded on his own experience. 'Conversion,* 
says he, ' goes on more frosperously in Tanjore and 
other provinces, where there are no Eoropaana, 
than in Tranquebar, where they are numerous : for 
we find,' he adds, ' that European example in the 
large towns is the bane of Christian instruction.' 

When you have nothing to say, say nothing ; a 
weak defence strengthens your opponent, and 
silence is less injurious than a bad re^y. 

We know the effects of many things, but the 
causes of few ; experience, therefore, is a surer 
guide than imagination, and inquiry than conjec- 
ture. But those physical difficulties which you 
cannot account for, be very slow to arraign, for he 
that would be wiser thiua nature, would be wiser 
than God. 



When punishments fall upon a villain, from some 
unknown quarter, he begins to consider within him- 
self what hand may have inflicted them. He has 
injured itfany, this he knows, and judging from his 
own heart, he concludes that he is the most likely 

* Truths which we hear wiU less qffeetus^ thmtiwsewhieh ws 
see, — ^PuB. 



\ 
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to have revenged himself, who has had the most 
power to do so. This conclusion, however, is 
often a most erroneous one, although it has proved 
the frequent source of fatal mischiefs, which have 
only fallen the heavier, from having had nothing to 
support them. Torgiveness, that noblest of all 
■elf-denial, is a virtue, which he alone that can prac- 
tise in himself, can willingly bdieve in another. 



Some men possess means that are ffreat, but 
fritter them away, in the execution of concep- 
tions that are little ; and there are others who 
can form great conceptions, but who attempt to 
carry them into execution with httle means.-r— 
Th^se two descriptions of men might succeed if 
united, but as they are usually kept asunder by 
jealousy, both fail. It is a rare thing to find a 
combination of great means, and of great concep- 
tions in one mind. The Duke of Bridgewater was 
a splendid example of this union, and all his 
designs were so profoundly planned, that it is 
delightful to observe how effectually his vast means 
sui^rted his measures, at one time, and how 
gratefully his measures repaid his means, at anoth^. 
On the Mameless and the bloodless basis of pubUe 
utihty, he founded his own individual aggrandize- 
ment ; and his trmmphal arches are those by which 
he subdued the earth, only to increase the comforts 
of those who possess it. I have heard my father 
say, that the duke was .not considered a clever lad 
at Eton, which only strengthens an observation 
that I have often made, that vivacity, ir^ youthy is 
oflen mistaken for genius, and solidity for dulness. 
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The farther we advance in knowledge, tbe looie 
simphcity shall we discover in dioee primary rules 
that regulate all tJ^ apparently endless, complicated, 
and multiform operations of the GkMlhead. To 
Him, indeed, all time is but a moment, and all 
i^ce but a pomt, and H^ fills both, but is bounded 
by neither. As merciful in his restrictions as in 
his bounties^ he sees, at one glance, the whole rela- 
tions of thibgs, and has prescribed unto himself 
one eternal and immutable principle of action, that 
of producing the highest ultimate happiness, by 
the best possible means. But he is as great u> 
minuteness, as in magnitude, sinc% even the legs 
of a fly have been fitted up and furnished with all 
the powers and all the properties of an air pump, 
and this has been done by the self-^ame hand that 
created the suns of other systems, and placed them 
at so immense a distance firom the earth, that light 
itself seems to lag on so immeasurable a journey, 
occupying many miUions of years in arriving firom 
those bodies unto us. In proof of the observation 
with which I set out, modem discoveries in che- 
mistry have so simplified the laws by which the 
Deity acts in his great laboratory of nature, that 
Sir Humphrey Davy has felt himself authorized to 
affirm, thai a very few elementary bodies indeed, 
and which may themselves be only dififerent forms 
of some one, and the same primary material, con- 
stitute the sum total of our tangible universe of 
things. And as the grand harmony of the cdes- 
tial bodies may be ex{dained by the simple princi- 
pLes of gravity and impulse, so also in that more 
wonderful and compUcated microcosm, the heart 
of man, all the j^enomena of m^als are perhaps 

Vol. L— 10 
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resolvable inCo one single piinciple — tkepwrsmt of 
appairent good; for although cnstoms universally 
vary, yet man, in all climates and couiifnes, is es- 
sentially the same. Hence, the old position of the 
P3m'honists, that the more we study, the less we 
know, is true, but not in the sense in which it has 
been usually received. It may be true, that we 
kn<yw less, but that less is of the highest value ; 
first, from its being a condensation of all that is 
certain ; secondly, from its being a rejection of all 
that is doubtful ; and such a treasure, like the pages 
of the Sybil, increases in value, even by its dimi- 
nution. Knowledge is twofold, and consists not 
only in an afHrmation of what is true, but in the 
negation of that which is false. It requires more 
magnanimity to give up what is wrong, than to 
mamtain that wMch is right: for our pride is 
wounded by the one effort, and flattered by the 
other. The highest knowledge can be nothing 
more than the shortest and clearest road to truth ; 
all the rest is pretension, not performance, mere 
verbiage, and grandiloquence, firom which we can 
learn nothing, but that it is the external sign of an 
internal deficiency. To revert to our former affirm- 
ation of the simpUcity of those rules that regulate 
. the universe, we might farther add, that any machine 
•^ would be considered to be most ingenious, if it con* 
tained within itself principles for correcting its own 
imperfections. Now, a few simple but resisdess 
laws, have effected all this so fully for the world 
we live in, that it contains within itself the seeds 
of its own eternity. An Alexander could not add 
one atom to it, or « Napoleontake one away. . A 
period, indeed, has been assigned unto it by rave- 
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lation, othm'wise it would be far leia difficult to 
conceive of its eternal continuance^ than of its 
final cessation. ■ 



As the dimensions of the tree are not alwajs 
regulated by the size of the seed, so the conse- 
quences of things are not always proportionate to 
the apparent magnitude of those events that ^ve 
produced them. Thus,^^ American Revolution, 
from which little was expected, produced much ; 
but the French Revolution, from which much was 
expected, produced httle.*^ And, in ancient times, 
so grovelling a passion as the lust of a Tarquin, 
could give freedom to Rome; that freedom, to 
whose shrine a Caesar was afterwards sacrificed in 
vain, as a victim, atfd a Cato as a mart3rr ; that free- 
dom, which fell, unestablished either by the immo- 
lation of the one, or the magnanimity of the other. 

Where true religion has prevented one crime, 
false religions have afforded a pretext for a thou- 
sand. 

* I am not to hard;^ as to affirm, that the French rerolii- 
tion produced little, in the absobde sense oC the word. I 
mean that it produced little if compared with the ezpecttp 
tions of mankind, and the probabilities that its first de- 
^elopeinent aflbrded of its final establishment The papsi' 
power, the djnas^ of the Bourbons, the fieedom of thtt 
IHress, and purity of representation, are resolving themselyes 
very mudi into the * statu qu9 ante beOumJ* It is Af fiom 
improbable, that the results of a ^refonnatien* now going 
CD in Spain, with an aspect far less assuming than the late 
revolution in France, will be more beneficial beth to the 
present and future times than that gigantic event, which 
destreyed so much, bvt which repiired so little, and which 
began in civil anarchy, but ended m military despotism. 

^* The itat« belbrQ Uie war. 
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W6 ttk idvic6| but we neni tppubstiop. 

Be very slow to beB^ve that you ^ve wiser than 
an others ; it is a fatal but common error. Where 
(me has been saved by a true estimation of another's 
weakness, thousands have been destroyed by a 
false a{^)reciation of their own strength. Napoleon 
could calculate the farmery well, but to his miscal- 
culations of the lader^ he may ascribe his pres^itt 
degradati(Ni* 

In the present enlightened state of socie^, it is 
impossible for mankind to be thoroughly vicious ; 
for wisdom and virtue are very often convertible 
terms, and they invariably assist and strengthen 
each other. A socie^ composed of none but the 
wicked, could not exist ; it contains within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction, and, voUkout a 
flood, would be swept away from the earth by the 
dduge of its own im<]pty. The moral cement of 
all society, is virtue ; it unites and preserves, while 
vice, separates and destro3rs. The good may weU 
be termed the salt of the earth. For where there 
is no integrity, there can be no confidence ; and 
where there is no confidence, there can be no una- 
nimity. The story of the three German robbers 
is applicable to our present purpose, from the preg* 
nant brevity of its moral. Having acquired, by 
various atrocities, what amoxmted to a very valua- 
ble booty, they agreed to divide the spoil, and to 
retire from so dangerous a vocation. When the 
day, which they had appointed for this purpose, 
arrived, one of them was despatched to a neigh- 
bouring town, to purchase provisions for their last 
carousal. The other two secretly agreed to mur- 
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der han on his retmn, that they might come iii for 
one half of the plunder, inst^ of a third. They 
did so. But the murdeiifi ma^i was a closer calcu- 
lator even than his assassins, for he had previoudy 
poisoned a part of the provisions, that he might 
appropriate unto himself the whole of the spoil. 
This precious triumvirate were found dead together, 
— a signal instance that nothing is so blind and sui- 
cidal, as the selfishness of vice. 



When the miUion applaud you, seriously as& 
yourself what hann you have done ; when they 
censure you, what good ! 

Agar said, * give me neither poverty nor riches ;' 
and this will ever be the prayer of the wise. Our 
incomes, should be like our shoes, if too small, thev 
will gall and pinch us, but, if too large, they will 
cause us to stumble, and to trip. Wealth, after all, 
is a relative thing, since he that has Httle, and wants 
less, is richer than he that has much, but wants 
more. True contentment depends not upon what 
we have ; a tub was large enough for Diogenes^ 
but a world was too httle for Alexander. 



We should act lerith as much energy as those 
who expect everjT thing fronji themselves; — and 
we should pray with as much earnestness as those 
who expect every thing from God. 

The ignorant have often given credit to the wise, 
for powers that are permitted to none, merely 
because the wise Igive made a proper use of those 
powers that are permitted to <dL The Uttle Ara- 
bian tale of ibB dervise, shdl be the comment of 

10* 
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tbiM piMsntiott* A dci'vi^o wwi jdtmi&ytog aloii0 
in the desert, when two merchants sudd^ly met 
him ; ' Yon have lost a camel,' said he to the mer- 
chants ; • indeed we have,' they rej^ed ; * was he 
nol blind in his ri^t e3re, and lame in his left leg V 
said the dervise ; ' he was,' re{died the merchants : 
*had he not lost a front tooth ?^ said the dervise; 
'he had,' rejoined the merchants : * and was he not 
loaded with honey on one side, and wheat on the 
other ?' * most certainly he was,' they replied, * and 
as you have seen him so lately, and marked him so 
particularly, you can, in aU probabihty conduct us 
unto him.' * My friends,' said the dervise, * I have 
never seen your camel, nor mer heard of him but 
from you*' * A pretty stoi^r truly,' said the mer- 
chants, ' but where are tiie jewels which formed a 
part of his cargo t* • I have neither seen your 
camel, nor your jewels,' repeated the dervise. On 
this they seized lus person, and forthwith hurried him 
before the cadi, where on the strictest search,nothing 
could be found upon him, nor could any evidence 
whatever be adduced to convict him, either of false- 
Tidod or of theft. They were then about to proceed 
against him ets a sorcerer, when the dervise, with 
great calmness, thus addressed the court : ' I have 
been much amused with your surprise, and own 
that there has been some ground for your suspi- 
cions ; but I have hved long and alone ; and I can 
find ample scope for observation even in a- desert. 
I knew that I had crossed the track of a camel 
that had strayed from its owner, because I saw no 
mark of any human footstep on the same route ; I 
knew that the animal was blind in one eye, because 
it had cropped the herbage only on one side of its 
tNtth ; and I perceived that it was lame in one leg. 
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fitN8itliefiuiltimiH«dsietiwiuchtlmtpaiti^^ - 
IimI produced upon the saad ; I conoliided thatthe 
animal bad lost one tooth, because idierever it had 
grazed, a small tuft of herbage was left uninjured, 
in the centre o£ its bite. As to that which formed 
the burthen of the beast, the busy ants informed > 
me that it was com on the one side, and the clu»- 
tering flies, that it was honey on the other.' 

Some philosophers would give a sex to revenge, 
and appropriate it almost exclusively to the female 
mind. But, like most other vices, it is of both 
genders ; yet, because wounded vanity, or slighted 
love, are the two mtfst powerful excitements to 
revenge, it is thought, perhaps, to rage with more 
violence in the female heart. — ^As the causes of this 
passion are not confined to the women, so neither 
are its eflfects. History can produce many Syllas, 
to one Fulvia, or Christina. The fact, perhaps, is 
that the human heart, in both sexes, will more 
readily pardon injuries than insults, particulaify if 
they ai^pear to arise, not fiom any wish in the 
offender to degrade us, but to aggrandize himsdf. 
Margaret Lambrun assumed a man's habit, and 
came to England, from the other side of the 
Tweed, determined to assassmate Queen Ehzabeii. 
She was urged to Ihis from the double mahce of 
revenge, excited by the loss of her mistress. Queen 
Mary, and that of her own husband who died from 
^ grief, at the death of his <fieen. In attempting to 
get close to Elizabeth, she dropped one of her 
pistols ; and on being seized, and brought before 
the queen, she boidly avowed her motives, and 
added, that she found herself necessitated, by 
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experittioe, to prove the tmih of that maxim, that 
neither force nor reason can hinder a woman from 
revenge, when she is inq)dled by love. The queen 
set an example, that few kings would have fol- 
lowed, for she magnanimously fcnrgave the criminal ; 
and thus took the noblest mode of convincing her 
that there were some injuries that even a woman 
could forgive. 



All the poets are indebted more or less to those 
who have gone before them ; even Homer's (»igi- 
nality has been questioned, and Virgil owes almost 
as much to Theocritus, in his Pastorals, as to 
Homer, in his Heroics ; if our own countryman, 
Milton, has soared above both Homer and Virgil, 
it is because he has stolen some feathers from th&i 
wings. Shakspeare stands alone. His want of 
erumtion was a most happy and productive igno- 
rance ; it forced him back upon his own resources, 
which were exhaustless. If his literary qualifica- 
tions made it impossible for him to borrow from ibe 
ancients, he was more than repaid by the pow^s 
of his invention, which made borrowing unneces- 
sary. In all the ebbings and the fiowings of his 
genius, in his storms, no less than in his calms, he 
is as completely separated from all other poets, as 
the Caspian from all other seas. He abounds with 
so many axioms apjdicable to all the circumstan- 
ces, situations and varieties of life, that they are no 
longer the property of the poet, but of the world ; 
all apply, but none dare appropriate them; and, 
like anchors, they are secure fit)m thieves, by 
reason of their weight. 



). 
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TbA in^imw tymnHhise with tfaeir monvrdbB^ 
gkfy, dist ''diey are mqiroved hj his virtues, uid 
Uiattiietone of morals rises liigh, when he that 
leads the band is perfect, are truths admitted with 
exultation, and felt with honest pride. That a 
nation is equally degraded by a monarch's profli- 
gacy, that it is made, in some sort, contemptible by 
his meanness, and immoral, by his depravation, are 
positions less flattering, but equally important and 
true. ' Phs ewnijdo qttem peceato nocent, quvme 
quod muUi tmitateres principum existunt,^* The 
examj^, therefore, of a sovereign, derives its pow- 
erful influence from that pride irdierent in the con- 
stitution of our nature, which dictates to all, not to 
copy their inferiors, but which at the same time, 
causes iniitati<m to descend. A prince, therefore, 
can no more be obscured by vices, without demo- 
ralizing his peo|^e, than the sun can be ecUpsed 
without darkening the land. In proof of these pro- 
positions, we might aflirm, that there have been 
some instances where a sovereign has reformed a 
(!ourt,t but not a single instance where a court has 
reformed a sovereign. When Louis the Four- 
teenth, in his old age, quitted his battles for beads, 
and lus mistiness for missals, his courtiers aped 

* 7%ey do more hann by ^^ example thm ly ikeir crtm^, 
fir ffMrnv mre the kmUOori o/Prtneet .— Pub^ 

t EDglishmen need not go far, either in tiine, or in distance, 
for a splen^d proof of the truth of this proposition. The 
reisn of George the Third is an arenathat wul both demand 
ana deserve the utmost talents of its historian, however 
high they may be. It is Ae most eventilil reign in the 
memory of man. A gentlemanly prince in pubuc, and a 
princely gentleman in private, he set an example of liberal- 
ity in sentiment, of integrity in principle, and of purity in 
lue, which may have been imitated by some of bis subjects, 
but which have been surpassed by none. 
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lovereigii as strenuouflly in his devotionst as 

Ihey had before in his debaacheries, and took the 
satramest twice in the day! 

The gamester, if he die a martyr to his profes- 
sion, is doubly ruined. He adds his soul to every 
other loss, and by the act of suicide, renounces 
earth to forfut heaven; 



Two things are necessary to a modem martyr, 
—some to pity, and some to persecute, some to 
regret, and some to roast htau If mart3nndom is 
now on the decline, it is not because mart3nrs are 
less zealous, but because martyr-mongers are more 
wise. The light of intellect has put out the fire 
of persecution, as other fires are observed to ranoul- 
der before the light of the sun. 



The wise man has his follies, no less than the 
fool ; but it has been said, that herein lies the dif- 
ference—the follies of the fool are known to the 
world, but are hidden from himself; the follies of 
the wise are known to himself, but hidden fi-om the 
world. A harmless hilarity, and a buoyant cheer- 
fulness are not infrequent concomitants of genius ; 
and we are never more deceived, than v^^ea we 
mistake gravity for greatness, solemnity for science, 
and pomposity for erudition. 



The true poet is always great, if compared with 
others ; not always if compared with himself. 

If men praise your efibrts, suspect their judg- 
ment, if they censure them, your oym* 



. " 
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Philosophy manages a most important finn, not 
only with a capital of her own, but also with a stiU 
larger one that she has borrowed ; but she re^y^ys 
with a most Uberal interest, and in a mode that ulti- 
mately enriches, not only others, but herself. The 
philosopher, is neither a chemist, a smith, a mer- 
chant, or a manufacturer ; but he both teaches and 
is taught by all of them ; and his prayer is, that 
the intellectual light may be as general as the solar, 
and uncontrolled. As he is as mmsh delighted to 
imbibe knowledge as to impart it, he watches the 
rudest operations of that experience, which maybe 
both old and utiinformed, right, though unable to 
say why, or wrong, without knowing the where- 
fore. The philosopher, therefore, strengthens that 
which was mere practice, by disclotiog the principle ; 
he estabhshes customs that wer« right, by super- 
adding the foundation of reason, and overthrows 
those that were erroneous, by taking that founda- 
tion away. 

Persecutors on the score of religion, have, in 
general, been the foulest of hypocrites, and their 
burning zeal has too often been hghted up at the 
altar of worldly ambition. Suppose we admit that 
persecution may, in some sohtary cases, have aris- 
en from motives that are pure ; the glory of God, 
and the salvation of men. Here again, the purity 
of the motive is most wofully eclipsed by the gross 
absurdity of the means. The persecutor must 
begin by breaking many fundamental laws of his 
master, in order to commence his operations in his 
favour ; thus asserting, by deeds, if not by words, 
that the intrinsic excellence of the code of our 
Saviour, is insufficient for its own preservation. 
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Thos it is, that even the akiceieel perMCoUMr 
defends the cause of his master. He shows his 
k>vis of man, by iHeaking bis cardinal laws ; he 
then seeks to glorify a God of Mercy, by worship- 
ping him as a Moloch, who delights in human 
sacrifices ; and, lastly, he shows his love of his 
neighbour, by roasting his body for the ffood of his 
som. Can a darkness, which is iiiteuectual, be 
done away by a fire which is material ? or is k 
absolutely necessary to make a faggot of a man's 
body in order to enlighten his mind. 



There is a paradox in pride — it makes some 
men ridiculous, but prevents others firom becom- 
ing so. 



Those who worship gold in a world so corrupt a» 
this we live in, have at least one thing to plead in 
defence of their idolatry — the power of their idol. 
It is true, that like other idols, it can neither move, 
see, hear, feel, or understand; but, unlike other 
idols, it has often communicated all these powers 
to those who had them not, and annihilated them, 
in those who had. This idol can boast of two pe- 
'culiarities ; it is worshipped in all climates, without 
a single temple, and by all classes, without a single 
hypocrite. 



If kings would only determine not to extend 
their dominions, until they had filled them with 
happiness, they would find the smallest territories 
/too large, but the longest life too short, for the full 
accomplishment of so gr^md and so noUe an am- 
bition. 
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fit is QOt Bvery man that can aford to ivear a 
shabby coat ; and worldly wisdom dictates to h&r 
disciples, the propriety of dressing somewhat be- 
yond their means, but of living within them ; for 
every one sees how we dress, but mme see how 
we live, except we choose to let them. The truly 
great are, by universal suffrage, exempted from 
these trammels, and may live or dress, as they 
fdease. *^ 



Sleep, the type of death, is also, like that which 
it typifies, restricted to the earth. It flies from 
hdl, and is excluded firom heaven. 



Emulation has been termed a spur to virtue, and 
assumes to be a spur of gold. But it is a spur 
composed of baser materials, and if tried in the 
furnace, will be found to want that fixedness, which 
is the characteristic of gold. He that pursues 
virtue, only to surpass others, is not far from wish- 
ing others less forward than himself ; and he that 
rejoices too much at his own perfections, will be 
too Uttle grieved at the defects of other men. We 
might also insist upon this, that true virtue, though 
the most humble of aU things, is the most progres- 
sive ; it must persevere to the end. As Alexander 
scorned the Olympic games, because there were 
no kings to contend with, so he that starts only to 
outstrip others, will suspend his exertioiSb when 
that end is attained; and self-love will, in many 
cases, incline him to stoop for the prize, even be^ 
fore he has obtained the victory. The viewfe of 
the Christian are more extensive, and more endur- 
ing ; his ambition is, not to conquer others, but 

Vol. h— 11 
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himself f and he unbackles his amioar, only for his 
shroud. 



In the pursuit of knowledge, follow it wherever 
it is to be found ; like fern, it is the produce of all 
climates, and like coin, its circulation is not re- 
stricted to any particular class. We are ignorant 
in youth, from idleness, and we continue so in man- 
hood, from pride ; for pride is less ashamed of 
being ignorant, than of being instructed, and she 
looks too high, to find that, which very often Ues 
beneath her. Therefore condescend to men of 
low estate, and be for wisdom that which Alcibiades 
was for power. He that rings only one beU, will 
hear only one sound ; and he that lives only with 
one class, wiU see but one scene of the great 
drama of life. Mr. Locke was asked how he had 
contrived to accumulate a mine of knowledge so 
rich, yet so extensive and so deep. He replied, 
that he attributed what little he knew, to not having 
been ashamed to ask for information ; and to the 
rule he had laid down, of conversing with all de- 
scriptions of men, on those topics chiefly that 
formed their own peculiar professions or pursuits. 
I myself have heard a common blacksmith elo- 
quent, when welding of iron has been the theme ; 
what we know thoroughly, we can usually express 
clearly, since ideas will supply words, but words 
will not always supply ideas. Therefore when I 
meet with any that write obscurely, or Qonverse 
confusedly, I am apt to suspect two things ; ^rst, 
.that such gersons do not understand themselves ; 
and, secondly, that they are not worthy of being 
understood brothers. 



'f 
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« 

He that can enjoy the uttimacy of the great, and 
on no occasion disgust them with famiharity, or 
disgrace himself by servihty, proves that he is as 
peifect a gentleman by nature, as his companions 
are by rank. 

Royal favourites are often obUged to carry their 
complaisance further than they meant. They Hve 
for their master's pleasure, and they die for his 
convenience. 



The hate, which we all bear with tha most chris- 
tian patience, is the hate of those who envy us. 

Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. 

There are two modes of establishing our rqni- 
tation ; to be praised by honest men, and to be 
abused by rogues. It is best, however, to secure 
the former, because it will be invariably accompa* 
nied by the latter. His calumniation, is not only 
the greatest benefit a rogue can confer upon us, but 
it is also the only service he will perform for nothing. 

As we ascend in society, like those who climb a 
mountain, we shall find that the line of perpetual 
congelation commences with the higher circles, and 
the nearer we approach to the grand luminary the 
court, the more fngidity and apathy shall we expe- 
rience. 



Sensible women have often been the dupes of 
designing men, in the following way : They hav«r 
taken an opportunity of praising them to their own 
confidante, but with a solemn injunctfcn to secrecy. 
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The confidante, however, as they know, wffl inM- 
liblj infonn her principal, the first moment she sees 
her ; and this is a mode of flattery which always 
succeeds. Even those females who nauseate flat- 
tery in any other shape, will not reject it in this ; 
just as we can bear the light of the sun without 
pain when reflected by the moon. 

If you are under obligation to many, it is pru- 
dent to postpone the recompensing of one, until it be 
in your power to remunerate aU, otherwise you will 
make more enemies by what you give, than by what 
you withhold. 

There is no cruelty so inexorable and unrelent- 
ing, as that which proceeds fix)m a bigoted and pre- 
eumptuous supposition of doing service to God. 
Under the influence of such hallucination, all com- 
mon modes of reasoning are perverted, and all 
general principles destroyed. — ^The victim of the 
fanatical persecutor will find that the stronger the 
motives he can urge for mercy are, the weaker 
will be his chance of obtaining it, for the merit 
of his destruction will be supposed to rise in 
value, in proportion as it is efiected at the expense 
of every feeling, both of justice and of humanity. 
Had the son of Philip the Second of Spain been 
condemned by the inquisition, his own father, in 
default of any other executioner, would have car« 
ried the faggots, and have set fire to the pile. And 
in the atrocious murder of Archbishop Sharp, it is 
well known, that Balfour and his party did not meet 
together at Gilston Muir, for the purpose of assas« 
sinating the Archbishop, but to i^ay one Carnii« 
cfaa^ a MagiArate. ' These misguided men were 
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actuated (to use their own words) ' hy a strongout- 
letting of the spirit^ shortly to be manifested by 
the outletting of innocent blood ; and one Smith, 
a weaver at the Strutherdike, an inspired man, had . 
also encouraged them * ail to go forward, seeing 
that God^s glory was the only motive that was moving 
them to offer themselves to act for his broken down 
work* These men not happening to find Carmi- 
chael, were on the point of dispersing, when a lad 
running up, suddenly informed them that the coach 
of Archbishop Sharp was then coming on, upon 
the road between Ceres and Blebo H<ne. Thus, 
Carmichael escaped, but an Archbishop was a 
sacrifice, caught in the thicket, more costly than 
the ram. * Truly,* said they, * this is of God, and 
it seemeth that God hath delivered him into our 
hands ; let us not draw hack, but pursue him, for aU 
looked upon it, considering the former circumstance, 
as a clear call from God to fall upon Mm* We 
may anticipate what tender mercies the Archbishop 
might count upon, firom a gang of such enthusi- 
asts ; and the circumstance of a prelate murdered 
at the feet of his daughter, with the curious con- 
versation that accompanied this act, only proves 
that fanaticism is of the same mahgnant type and 
character, whether she be engendered in the clan, 
or the conclave, the kirk, or the cathedral. 



It has been said, that whatever is made with the 
intention of answering two purposes, will answer 
aieither of them well. This is for the most part 
itrue, with resj^ctto the inventions and productions 
of man ; but the very reverse of this would seem 
to obtain, in ^ the operationf of the,€rodhead. In 
Ihe great laboratory of nature, many effects of th^ 

11* 
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most impcMtanl and extensive utflity are oft^lMd^ 
to proceed from some one primftry cause ; neither 
do these effects, in any one instance, either cla^ 
or jar, or interfere with each other, but each one is 
as perfect, in its kind, as if the common source of 
its activity were adjusted and appropriated to the 
accompUshing of that single effect alone. An illus- 
tration or two will suffice, where the number of 
examples is so great, that the difficulty hes vaore in 
the selection,^ than in the discovery. The atmos- 
j^ere is formed for^ the respiration of numberless 
animals, which most important office it perfect* 
performs, being the very food of life. But there 
are two other processes almost as important, which 
could not go on without an atmosphere, seeing that 
it is essential to both of them — ^The dissemination 
of light by its powers of refraction and reflection, 
and of heat, by its decomposition. The ocean is a 
fluid world, admirably calculated for the propaga- 
tion and continuation of those myriads of aquatic 
animals with which it abounds ; and thus, it enables 
the Creator to extend, both in depth and surface, 
the sphere of sensation, of life, and of enjoyment, 
from the poles even unto the line. But the ocean 
has other most important offices to fulfil ; it is per^ 
haps more necessary to the earth, than the earth 
itself is to the ocean ; for while it appears to be the 
great receptacle of salt water, it becomes, through 
the joint medium of the sun and of the atmosphere, 
the principal reservoir and distributor of Jresh. The 
sun himself was created as the grand emporium 
of Hght and heat to the system. He not only 
warms and enlightens, but he also regulates and 
controls, bolii the times, and the spaces, of the 
wboh planetary world ; the lord of motion, flo less 
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ttna ot h^titi he in^poees a law on Uhmm erratic 
bodies, as invmcible as it is invisible, which never- 
theless allows the fullest scope to all their wander- 
ings, and subjects them to no restraint but that 
which is absolutely necessary for their preserva- 
tion. 



Whsa we consider that Julius Caesar, Pompey, 
Brutus, Gato, Atticus, Livy, Cicero, Horace, Yirgil, 
HcNTt^isius, Augustus, and Marcus Yarro, were 
contemporaries, that tkey were, at the same time, 
enclosed within the walls of the same city, which 
mi^t well be termed ' Roma vtrHim genitrix ^ and 
wh^a we further reflect, that this bright constella- .-- ' 
ticm was attended also by another subordinate to it, 
made up of stars, indeed of lesser magnitude, but 
which would have shone with no small lustre in 
any other horizon, we no longer wcmder that a ca- 
pital that could breed and educate such men, should 
aspire to the proud title of mistress of the world, 
jand vaunt herself secuie from all mortal wounds, 
«iave only those that might be inflicted in an evil 
hour by parricidal hands. The close observer 
of hun^an nature, who takes nothing on trust, who, 
undazzled by the lustre, calmly inquires into the 
use, will not be content^ with a bare examination 
of the causes that consjHred to produce so marvel- 
lous an union of talent, but w^ further ask, how it 
ha^^ned, that men, whose examples have been so 
fertile of instruction to future ages, were so bar- 
ren of im{»rovement and utility to their own. Ycft 
it must be admitted that Rome was *• divided against 
herself,' split into faction, and XMn to pt^ces by a 
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most bloody civil war, at the very moment ahe was 
in proud possesaion of all this profusion of talent, 
by which she was consumed, rather than comforted, 
and scorched, rather than enUghtened. Perhaps 
the conclusion that is forced upon us by a review 
of this particular period of Roman History, is 
neither consolatory nor honourable to our nature ; 
it would seem, I fear, to be this, namely, that a 
state of civil freedom is absolutely necessary for 
the training up, educating, and finishing, of great 
and noble minds ; but that society has no guaran- 
tee, that minds so formed and finished, shall not 
aspire to govem,t rather than to obey ; no security, 
that they shall not a^ect a greatness, greater than 
the laws, and in affecting it, that they shall not ulti- 
mately destroy that very freedom, to which alone 
they were indebted for their superiority. Such 
men too often begin by subjecting all things to 
their country, and finish by subjecting their coun- 
try unto themselves. If we examine ihe individual 
characters of those great names I have cited above, 
we may perhaps afi&m, that Horace, Virgil, Hor- 
tensius, Varro, and Livy, were more occupied in 
writing what deserved to be read, than in doing any 
thing that deserved to be written. Atticus was a 
practical disciple of Epicurus, and too much con- 
cerned about the safety and health of his own 
person, to endai^er it by attacking that of another ; 
as to Cicero, sdthough he was formed both for 
action and deliberation, yet none of the blood that 
was spilt in his day, can fairly be charged to him ; 
in fact, he had so much of the pliability of his 
friend Atticus about him, that he might have 
flourished even in the court of Augustus, a rival of 
Maecenas, had be himself been less eloqu^^cta* 
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vnis more grateful, or Antony less vindictive. Four 
men remain, formed indeed in ' all the int)digality 
of nature,' but composed of elements so opposite 
to each other, that their conjunction, like the clash 
of adverse comets, could not but convulse the 
world ; Caesar, Pompey, Brutus, and Cato. — Caesar 
could not brook a superior, nor Pompey an equal ; 
and Brutus, although he did not aspire himself to 
rule, was determined that no one else should do so. 
Cato, who might have done more to save his 
country, had he attempted lessj disgusted his friends 
and exasperated his foes by a vain effort to realize 
the splendid fictions of Plato's Republic, in the 
dregs of Romulus. — Proud, without ambition, he 
was less beloved as the stem defender of Uberty, 
than Caesar as the destroyer of it, who was ambi- 
tious without pride ; a mistaken mart3rr in a noble 
cause, Cato was condemned to hve in an era when 
the times could not bear his integrity — ^nor his 
integrity the times. 

There is this difference between those two tem- 
poral Idessings, health and money : money is the 
most envied, but the least enjoyed, health is the 
most enjoyed, but the least envied ; and the supe- 
riority of the latter is still more obvious when we 
^reflect ^at the poorest man would not part with 
health for money, but that the richest would gladly 
part with all tl^ money for health. 

All govermnents ought to aspire to produce the 
highest happii^ss by the least objectionaUe means. 
To produce good wi^out some admixture of ill, is 
the prerofptive of the Deity alone. In a state of 
nature, each individual would strive to preserve the 
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whole of I^ libeity, but then he wotild be fjgb 
UMe to the encroachments of others, who would 
feel equally determine^d to preserve the whole 
of theirs. In a state of civilization each indivi- 
dual voluntarily sacrifices a part of his Uberty, to 
increase the general stock. But he sacrifices his 
liberty only to the laws; and it ought to be the 
care of good governments, that this sacrifice of 
the individual is repaid him with security^ and with 
interest; otherwise, the splendid declarations of 
Rousseau might be verified, and a state of nature 
be preferred to a state of civilization. The Uberty 
we obtain by being members of civilized society, 
would be licentiousness, if it allowed us to harm 
others, and slavery, if it prevented us firom bene- 
fitting (Ourselves. True liberty, therefore, allows 
each individual to do all the good he can to himself 
without injuring his nei^bour. 



Of two evils, it is perhaps less injurious to 
society, that a good doctrine should be accompa- 
nied by a bad life, than that a good life should lend 
its suppost to a bad doctrine. For the sect, if once 
estabUshed, will survive the founder. When doc- 
trines, radically bad in themselves, are transmitted 
to posterity, recommended by the good life of their 
author, this is to 'arm a harlot with beauty, and to 
heighten the attractions of a vain and unsound 
philosophy. I question if Epicurus and Hume 
have done mankind greater injury by the looseness 
of their doctrines, than by the purity of their Uves. 
Of such men we may more justly exclaim, than of 
Caesar, ' confound their virtues, they have undone 
the worlds' 
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Many have been thought capable of gov^mung, 
until ihey have been called to govern ; and others 
have been deemed incapable, who, when called into 
power, have tnost agreeably disappointed public 
opinion, by far surpassing all previous anticipation. 
The fact is, that the great and httle vulgar, too 
often judge of the blade by the scabbard ; and 
shining outward qualities, although they may excite 
first rate expectations, are not unusually found to 
be the companions of second rate abiUties. Where- 
as, to possess a head equal to the greatest events, 
and a heart superior to the strongest temptations, 
are quahties which may be possessed so secretly, 
that a man's next door neighbour shall not discover 
them, until some unforeseen and fortunate occasion 
has called them forth. 



The ignorance of the Chinese may be attributed 
to their language. A literary Chinese must spend 
half his life in acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of it The use of metaphor, which may be said 
to be the algebra of language, is, I apprehend^ 
tmknown amongst them. And as language, after 
all, is made up only of the signs and counters of 
knowledge, he that is obliged to lose so much 
time in acquiring the sign, will have but httle of the 
thing. So complete is the ignonoice of this con* 
ceit^ nation, on many points, that very curious 
brass models of all the mechanical powers, which 
the French Government had sent over as a present, 
they considered to be meant as toys for the 
amusement of the/grand-children of the Emperor. 
And I have heard the late Sir George Staunton 
declare, that the costly mathematical instruments 
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nftde l^ Rainaden W DoAiffid, »kI ttkM to IVkin 
by IxNrd Macartney, were as utt^iy useles* to the 
Chinese, as a steam engine to an Esquimaux, or a 
loom to a Hottentot. The father of Montaigne, 
not inaptly to my presmit mibject, has obs^r^ed, 
that the tedious time we modems emj[doy in acquir* 
ing the language of the ancient GreekiB and Romans, 
which cost them nothing, is the principal reascoi 
¥diy we cannot arrive at that grandeur of soul, and 
perfection of knowledge that was in th^o. But 
the learned languages, after all, are indispensable to 
form the Crentleman and the Scholar, and are wel 
worth all the labour that they have cost us, pro- 
vided they are valued not for themselves alone, 
which would make a Pedant, but as a foundation 
for further acquirements. The foundation, there- 
fore, should be in a great measure hidden, and its 
solidity presumed and inferred from the strength, 
elegance, and convenience of the superstructure. 
In one of the notes t# a former publication, I have 
quoted an old writer, who observes, * that we fatten 
a sheep with grass, not in order to obtain a crop 
of hay from his back, but in the hope that he. will 
feed us with mutton, and clothe us with wodi.*^ 
We may apply this to the sciences, we teach a 
young man algebra, the mathematics, and logic, 
not that he should take his equations and paral- 
lelograms into Westminster Hall, nor bring his t^i 
predicaments to the House of Commons, but ^t 
he should bring a mind to both these fdaces, so wefl 
stored with the sound principles of truth and of 
reason, as not to be deceived by the chican^y 
of the bar, nor the sophistry of the senate. The 
acquirements of science may be leimed the armour 

V 
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of the mind ; but ttu^ armour wouM be wwse 
than useless, tjiat co^ us all we had, and left ua 
nothing to defend. 

That is not the most perfect beauty, which, in 
public, would attract the greatest observation ; nor 
even that which the statuary would admit to be a 
faultless piece of clay, kneaded up with Uood. 
But that is true be^ty, which has not only a sub- 
stance, but a spirit, — a beauty that we must 
intimately know, justly to appreciate, — a beauty 
lighted up in conversation, where the mind shines 
as it were through its casket, where in the language 
of the poet, * the eloquent blood spoke in her cheeks^ 
and so distinctly torought, that we might almost say 
her body thought,^ An order and a mode of beauty, 
which, the more we know, the more we accuse 
ourselves for not having before discovered those 
thousand graces which bespeak that their owner 
has a soul. This is that beauty Vhich never cloys, 
possessing charms, as resistless as the fascinating 
Egyptian, for which Antony wisely paid the bauble 
of the world — a beauty like the rising of his own 
Itahan Suns, always enchanting, never the same. 



He that can please nobody, is not so much to be 
pitied, as he that nobody can please. 



Revenge is a debt, in the paying of which, the 
greatest knave is honest and sincere, and, so far 
as he is able, punctual. But th^re is a differ^M^e 
between a debt of revenge, and every otl^er debt. 
By payii^ our oth^ debts, we are equal with afl 
mai^nd ; but in refusing to pay a debt of revenge, 

Vol. I.— 12. 
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weaie superior. Yet,it must be confessed^ that it 
it much leds difficult to forgive our enemies^ thaa 
our friends, and if we ask how it cama to pass that . 
Coriolanus found it so hard a task to pardon Rome^ 
the answer is, that he was himseljf a Roman. 



If rich, it is easy enough to conceal our wealth ; 
but, if p(for, it is not quite so easy to conceal oiu* 

E^verty. We shall find that it is less difficult to 
de a thousand guineas, than one hole in our coat. 



The cynic who twitted Aristippus, by observing 
that the philosopher who could dine on herbs might 
despise the company of a king, was well replied to 
by Aristippus, when he remarked, that the philo- 
sopher who could enjoy the company of a king, 
might also despise a dinner of herbs. 

' Non pranderet ifkf si sciret regibus uH.^ 

Nothing is more common than to hear people abus- 
ing courtiers, and affecting to despise courts ; yet 
most of these would be proud of the acquaintance 
of the one, and would be glad to live in the other. 
The history of the Conclave will show us how 
ready all men are to renounce philosophy for the 
most distant probabihty of a crown. Whereas, 
Casimir of Poland, and Christina of Sweden, are 
likely to remain the alpha and the omega, the first 
and the last, of those who have renounced a crown 
for the sake of philosophy.. 

^^ He wmddnolikum hirhi if h^ anid mmage kkgu^ 
Pub. 
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Wars are to the body politic, what drams are to 
the individual. There are times when they may 
prevent a sudden death, but if frequently resorted 
to, or long persisted in, they heighten the energies, 
only to hasten the dissolution. 



It has been shrewdly said, that when men abuse 
us, we should suspect ourselves, and when they 
praise us, them. It is a rare instance of virtue to 
despise censure, which we do not deserve; and 
still more rare, to despise praise, which we do.- 
But the integrity that Hves only on opinion, would 
starve without it ; and that theatrical kind of virtue, 
which requires pubhcity for its stage, and an ap* 
plauding World for its audience, could not be 
depended on, in the secrecy of sohtude, or the 
retirement of a desert. 



This is the tax a man rdoji pay Vo his virtues — 
they hold up a torch to his vices, ando^nder those 
frailties notorious in him, which would have passed 
without observation in another. 



Those hjrpochondriacs, vho, like Herodius, give 
up their whole time and thoughts, to the care of 
their health, sacrifice imto life, every n6He purpose 
of Uving ; striving to support a frail and feverish 
being here, they neglect an hereafter ; they con- 
tinue to patch up and repair their mouldering 
tenement of clay, regardless of the immortal tenant 
that must survive it ; agitated by greater ff ars than 
the apostle, and supported by none of his hopti^ 
they * die daily.' 
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IntiiBacy has been the source of the detdiest 
enmity, no less than of the firmest friendship ; like 
some mighty rivers, which rise on the same monnr 
tain, but pursue a quite contrary course. 



The intoxication of anger, like that of the grape* 
shows us to others, but hides us from oursdves ; 
and we injure our own cause, in the opinion of the 
world, when we too passionately and eagerly de- 
»fend it ; like the father of Virginia, who murdered 
his daughter to prevent her violation. Neither will 
all men be disposed to view our quarrels in the 
same light that we do ; and a man's Uindness to 
his own defects will ever increase, m {Hx>portion as 
he is angry with others, or pleased with himself. 



Falsehood, like a drawing in perspective, wffl 
not bear to be examined in every point of view, 
because, it is a good imitation of truth, as a per- 
spective is of the reality, only in one. But truth, 
like that reaUty, of which the perspective is the 
representation, will bear to be scrutinized in tiB 
points of view, and though examined under every 
situation, is one and the same. 



There are some characters whose bias it is 
impossible to calculate, and on whose fHt>bable 
ccmduct we cannot hazard the stightest prognos- 
tication ; they often evince energy in the merest 
trifles, and a{^ar hstless and indifierent, on occa- 
sk>ns of the greatest interest and importance ; one 
would suppose they had been dipped in the foun- 
tain of Hammon, whose waters, according to t)io- 
dorus, are cold by day, and hot only by ni^t ! 
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There are some who refuse a favour so gra- 
ciously, as to please us even by the refusal ; and 
there are others who confer bxl obligation so clum* 
sily, that they please us less by the measure, than 
they disgust us by the manner of a kindness, as 
puzzling to our feelings, as the pohtenesd of one, 
who, if we had dropped our handkerchief, should 
present it unto us with a pair of tongs ! 

It has been said, that the retreat shows tte 
general, as the reply the orator ; and it is partly 
true ; although a general would rather build his 
fame on his advances, than on his retreats, and on ^ 
what he has attained, rather than on what he has 
abandoned. Moreau, we know, was famous for 
his retreats, insomuch, that his companions in 
arms, /compared him to a drum, which nobody hears 
of, except it be beaten. But, it is nevertheless true, 
that the merits of a genflc^l are not to be appre* 
ciated by the battle alone, but by those dispositions 
that preceded it, and by those measures that fol- 
lowed it. Hannibal knew better how to conquer, , 
than how^o profit by the conquest ; and Napoleon 
was more skHful in taking positions, than in main- 
taining them. As to reverses, no general can 
g resume to say that he may not be defeated ; but 
e can, and ought to say, that he will not be sur- 
prised. There are dispositions so skilful, that the 
battle may be considered to be won before it is 
fought, and the campaign to be decided, even be- 
fore it is contested. There are generals who have 
accomplished more by the march, than ^ by the 
musket ; and Europe saw, in the lines of Torres 
Vedras, a simple telescope, in the hands of a Wel- 
lington, become an instrument, more fatal and 

12» 
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40itraetif« Ain aB the cimion in thd ctunp of his 
tntagoMit 

Expect not praise without ^ivy until you are 
dead. Honours bestowed on the illustrious dead, 
have in them no admixture of envy ; for the hving 
fiity the dekd ; and pity and aivy, like oil and vine- 
gar, assimilate not : 

* Urii enim fidgore suo qui prmgrctvat cartes 
Infra se positas, exHncttis, amabitwr idem* 

Mental pleasures never cloy ; unlike Uiose of the 
body, they are increased by repetition, approved of 
by reflection, and strengthened by enjoyment. 

Those who have resources within themselves, 
who can dare to Hve alone, want friends the least, 
but, at the same time, know how to prize them the 
most. No company, is far preferable to bad. 
because we are more apt to catch the vices of 
others than their virtues, as disease is far more 
contagious than health. 

It is better to meet danger than to wait for it. 
He that is on a lee-shore, and foresees a hurricane, 
standi^ out to sea, and encounters a storm, to avoid 
a shipwreck. Ajid thus, the legislator who meets 
some evils, half subdues them. In the grievous 
dearth that visited the land of Eg3rpt, Joseph fore- 
stalled the evU, and adopted measures that pro- 
claimed to the nation, 'you shall not feast, in order 
that you may not fast ; and although you must sub- 

* HtwhaeprcndemSussoartiAcvetkemU^ 
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mat t»9L searciftyy you riiall not endure m fionoii.* 
And tliose very p^vooB who have been decried^^y 
shortHsighted reasonera in this country, as regratere 
and inon^^lizerB, are, in times of real defioency, 
the actual Josephs of the land. Like the praHokt- 
tores in the camp of the Romans, they spy out the 
nakedness of the land, before the main body are 
advised of it, and, by raising the price of die com- 
modity, take the only means to insure an economy 
in the use of it. 



Louis the Fourteenth having become a king by 
the death of his minister, Mazarin, set up the trade 
of a conqueror on his own account. The devil 
treated him as he does young gamesters, and bid 
very high for him at first, by granting him unexam- 
ined success ; he finished by punishing him with 
reverses equally unexampled. — ^Thus, that sun 
which he had taken for his device, although it rose 
in cloudless majesty, was doomed to set in obscu- 
rity, tamidied by die stnoke of his defeats, and 
tinged with the blood of his subjects. 



It is an old saying, that Truth hes in a weU, but 
the misfortune is, that some men will use no chain 
to draw her up, but that which is so long that it is 
the labour of their life to finish it ; or if they live 
to complete it, it may be that the first links are 
eaten up by rust, before the last are ready. Others, 
on the contrary, are so indolent, that they would 
attempt to draw up Truth without any cham, or by 
means of one that is too short. Both of these wA 
miss their object. A wise man \nll provide a 
chain fi^r this necessary purpose, that hasiuHaE' 
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too much, nor a link too little, and on the first he 
will write ' ars longa^ and on the last, ' vita hrems^\ 

Doubt is the vestibule which aU must pass, 
before they can enter into the temple of wisdom ; 
therefore, when we are in d(Hibt, and puzzle out the 
truth by our own exertions, we have gained a 
something that will stay by us, and which will serve 
us again. But, if to avoid the trouble of the search, 
we avail oursdves of the superior information of a 
friend, such knowledge will not remain with us ; we 
have not bought but borrowed it. 



Great men, like comets, are eccentric in their 
courses, and formed to do extensive good, by modes 
unintelligible to vulgar minds. Hence, like those 
erratic orbs in the firmament, it is their fate to be 
miscomprehended by fools, and misrepresented by 
knaves ; to be abused for all the good they actually 
do, and to be accused of ills with which they have 
nothing to do, neither in design or execution. 



Some men who have evinced a certain degree of 
wit and talent, in private companies, fail miseraUy 
when they attempt to appear as pubUc characters, 
on the grand theatre of human life. Great men in 
a Uttle circle, but little men in a great one, they 
show their learning to the ignorant, but their igno* 
ranee to the learned ; the powers of their mind 
seem to be parched up and withered by the public 
gaze, as Welch Cascades before a summer sun, 
which, by the by. We are told, are vastly fine in the 
winter, when nobody goes to see them. 

•» dflft it (on^.— Pub. \I4fiU9kart.'^VnB. 
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* 

Great men often obtain their ends, by ftrnm 
beyond the grasp of vulgar intellect, and even by 
methods diametrically opposite to those which l^e 
multitude would pursue. But, to effect this, be- 
speaks as profound a knowledge of mind, as that 
philosopher evinced of matter, who first produced 
ice by the agency of heat. 

Those that are the loudest in their threats, are 
the weakest in the execution of them. In spring- 
ing a mine, that which has done the most extensive 
mischief makes the smallest report ; and, again, if 
we consider the effect of lightning, it is probable 
that he that is killed by it, hears no noise ; but the 
tiiunder-clap which follows, and which most alarms 
the ignorant, is the surest proof of their safety. 

We most readily forgive that attack^ which 
affords us an opportunity of reaping a splendid tri- 
umph. A wise man will not sally forth from his 
doors to cudgel a fool, who is in the act of break- 
ing his windows, by pelting them with guineas. 

a 

That an author's woik is the mirror of his mind, 
is a position that has led to very false conclusions. 
If satan himself were to write a book, it would be 
in praise of virtue, because the good would pur^ 
chase it for use, and the bad for ostentation. 



It is not known where he that invented the 
plough was bom, or where he died ; yet he has 
effected more for the happiness of the world, than 
the whde race of heroes and conquerors, v^o 
have drenched it with tears, and manured it with 
blood, and whose birth, parentage, and education 
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have been handed down to us with a jNrecision pre* 
cisely proportionate to the mischief they have 
done. 



As the gout seems privileged to attack the bodies 
of the wealthy, so ennui seems to exert a similar 
prerogative over their minds. I should consider 
the middle and lower classes, in this country, in a 
great measure exempt from this latter malady of 
the mind; first, because there is no vernacular 
name that fully describes it, in our language ; and, 
secondly, because we shall find it difiicult to explain 
this disease to such persons ; they will admit, how- 
ever, that they have som^^es thought a rainy 
Simday, particularly tedious and long. In the ccm- 
stitution of our nature, it so happens, that pleasure 
cloys and hebetates the powers of enjoyment very 
soon, but that pain does not, by any means, in an 
equal proportion, dull the powers of sufieiing. A 
fit of the toothache, or the tic doloreux, shall conti- 
nue their attacks with slight intermissions for 
months, and the last pang shall be as acute as ike 
first. Again, we are so framed and fashioned, that 
our sensations may continue aUve for years, to tor- 
ment, after they have been dead for years, to tran- 
sport ; and it would be well, if old age, which has 
been said to forbid the pleasures of youth, on 
penalty of death, interdicted us also from those 
pains which are unhappily as much or more the lot 
of the <^d than of the young. The cold and shri- 
ved hand of time is doubly industrious ; he not 
only plucks u^ flowers, but he plants thorns in their 
room ; and punishes the bad, with the recollections 
of the past, the sufferings of the present, and the 
anticipation of the future, until death beoojnes their 
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only remedy, because lift hath become their sole 
disease. If these observations be just, their appli- 
cation to ennui, our prefeent subject, is obvious. 
For he that does labour under acute pain, will be 
too much occupied for ennui ; and he that does 
not, has no right to indulge it, because he is not in 
the fruition of vivid pleasure. It is not in the 
nature of things that vivid pleasures should conti- 
nue long, their very continuance must make them 
cease to be vivid. Therefore we might as well 
suffer ennui, because we are not angels, Ibut men. 
There are, indeed, some spirits so ardent, that 
change of employment to them is rest, and their 
only fatigue a cessation from activity. But, even 
these, if they make jdeasure a business, will be 
equally subject to ennui, with more phlegmatic 
minds ; for mere jJeasure, although it may refresh 
the weary, wearies the refreshed. Gaming haa 
been resorted to by the affluent, as a refuge from 
ennui ; it is a mental dram, and may succeed for a 
moment, but, like all other stimuli, it produces indi- 
rect debihty ; and those who have recourse to it, 
will find that the sources of their ennui are far 
more inexhaustible than those of their purse. 
Ennui, perhaps, has made more gamblers than ava- 
rice, more drunkards than thirst, and perhaps as 
many suicides as despair. Its only cure* is the 

* It would seem that employment is more efHcacious in 
the cure of emiui than society. A young Huron, in a village 
near Ctuebec, emphatically exclaimed to an English travel- 
ler, ' On s'ennuie dans le village, et on ne s'ennuie jamais 
dans le bois.' We idl rememH^r the instance of that man 
of rank and title, who destroyed himself in fuU possession 
of every thing that could make life desirable, leaving it on 
reoord, that he committed the act, only because he was tired 
of putting on his clothes in the morning, and takipg them off 
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pnmJIt of some desirable ot>)ect t if that object bs 
worthy of our pursuit and our desires, the prog- 
jioatica of a cure are still more favourable ; — if ihe 
object be a distant one, yet affording constant 
opportumties of pursuit and advancement, the cure 
is certain, until the object be attained ; — but if that 
object cannot be attaiiied, nor even expected, until 
«^er death, although the meanB of its attainment 
must last as long asour life, and occur as constauUy 
as the moments that compose it, we may then 
exclaim ' / have fmtnd' with more cause than the 
f^osopher, and seek from the dying Christian an 
infaUiUe nostrum for idl the evils of ennui. :' ' 



Heaven may have happiness as utterly unknown 
to us, aa the gift of perfect vision would be to a 
man bom blind. If we consider the inlets of plea- 
sure from five senses only, we may be sure that 
the same being irfio created us, could have given 
Bs fivehunHred.if he had pleased. Mutual love, pure, 
and eiaJted, founded on charms both-iaental and 
corporeal, as it constitutes the highestWppiness on 
earth, may, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
also form the lowest happiness of Heaven. And 
it would appear consonant with tlie administration 
oF Providence, in other matters that- there should 
be such a link between earth and heaven ; for, in 
all cases, a chasm seems to be purposely avoided, 

nci still nearer to us, Jl^H Mikd- 
sq. of Dublmnolort^, the fbraaer 
poHMBaiim^ six thouniMliMHutda 
Aem in fad posMSUon M hesllh 
d thenuelrea for no olM Tvmod 
)d of Ihannvaried tepatilMna m>A 
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•prndetUeDeo.**' Thus, the material world 1»^ its 
mka, by which it is made to shake haiuis, as it 
were, with the vegetable, — the vegetable with the 
animal, — ^the animal with the mtdlectual,— and the 
intellectual with what we may be allowed to hope 
of the angeUc. 

Nothing i9 more common than to hear directly 
opposite accounts of the same countries. The 
difference lies not in the reported, but the reporter. 
Some men are so in^)ehous and overbearing in 
their demeanour, that they would represent even the 
islanders of Pdew, as insolent and extortionate ; 
others are of a disposition so concihatory and 
unassuming, that they would have httle that was 
harsh or barbarous to recordi even of the Mussul- 
men of Constantinople. 

It would be very unfortuQj^te if there was no 
other road to Heaven but through Hell« Yet this 
dangerous and impracticable road has been attempt- 
ed by all those princes, potentates and statesmen^ 
who have done evil, that good might come. 

Courage is incompatible with the fear of death ; 
but every villain fears death; therefore no villain 
can be brave. He may^ indeed, possess the cou- 
rage of a rat, and fight with desperation when driven 
into a comer. If by crafl and crime a successful 
Adventurer should be enabled to usurp a Kingdom, 
and to command its legions, there may be moments, 
when, like Richard on the field of Bosworth, or 
Napoleon on the j^lains of Marengo, aU must te 

* Through the witdom of Qod^^lhm* 
Vol. I.— 13. 
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ttdted; an awM crisis, when, if his tlmme be 
overturned, his scaffold moat rise upon its ruins* 
Then, indeed, though the doud of battle should 
lower on his hopes, while its iron hail is rattling 
around him, the greatest coward wiU hardly Jfy, 
to ensure that dea^ which he can only escape by 
faicing. Yet the glare of a courage thus elicitea 
by danger, where fear conquers fear, is not to be 
cmnpared to that calm sunshine which constantly 
cheers and illuminates the breast of him who 
builds his ccmfidence on virtuous fMrinciple ; it is 
rather the transient and evanescent Hghtning of the 
storm, which derives half its lustre m>m the dark- 
ness that surrounds it. 



The absent man would wish to be thought a man 
of talent, by affecting to forg0l what all others 
remember; and the Antiquarian is in pursuit of the 
same thing, by remembering what all others hxve 
thought proper to forget. I cannot but timk k 
would much improve society, first, if all absent men 
would take into their heads to turn Antiquarians ; 
and, next, if afl Antiquarians would be aheni men. 



To know a man, observe how he wins his object, 
rather than how he loses it ; for, when we fail, our 
pride supports us, when we succeed, it betrays us. 



Strong and sharp as our wit may be, it is not so 
strong as the memory of fools, nor so keen as their 
resentment ; he that has not strength of mind to 
forgive, is by no means weak enough to forget; 
and it is much more easy to do a cruel thing, thait 
to say a#evere one. 



^ 
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InUtmtimy it is veiy difficult to establish a name. 
liCt an author's /Sr«^ work have what merit it may, 
he will lose if ne prints it himself; and being a 
funms homo in Hterature, his only chance is to give 
his first edition to his bookseller. It is true that 
the bookseller will offer terms extremely hberal to 
those who have established a reputation, and will 
lose by many, who, like Scott, have written spirit- 
edly for &me, but tamely for money. But, even in 
this case, the booksellers have no right to complain ; 
for tiiese calculating Maecenases ought to remem- 
ber, that if they pay too dearly for the Ues^ they 
had the first squeezing of the grapes for nothing.* 

In addressing the multitude, we must remember 
to follow the advice that Cromwell gave his soldiers, 
*fire iowJ This ii^ the great art of the Methodists, 
*fas estetab hoste doceri,^^ If our eloquence be 
d^mctod above the heads of our hearers, we shall 
do no execution. By pointing our arguments low^ 
we stand -a chance of hitting their hearts^ as well 
as their heads. In addressing angels, we could 
harifly raise our eloquence too high; but we must 
remember that men are not angels. Would we 
warm them by our eloquence, wdike Mahomet^ 
mountain, it must come down to them, since they 
cannot raise themselves to it. It must come home 
to their wants and their wishes, to their hopes and 
their fears, to their famihes and their besides. 
The moon gives a far greater light than aU the 
fixed stars pot together, although she is much 

* Those who eontiniie to write sfter their wit is szhaoato^ 
■Mj be compared to those old maids who give us ooe cilp 
0f good tee, but all the rest of milk and water. 

t it it wiM to lemm qf mar enemUi.^^'PvB, 
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sDMlter than aajr of them ; it» rMuson is, tlat &e 
tiars aire sitperior and remote^lmt the moon is ti^ 

The plameiM man who pa3r8 attention to women, 
will BOiaethnes succeed as well as the handsomest 
iban who does not. Wilkes observed to Lord 
Townsend, *You, my Lord, are the handsomest 
man in the kingdom, and I the plainest. But I 
would give jont Lordship half an hour's start, and 
yet come up with you in the affections of any wo- 
man we both wished to win; because all those 
attentions which you would omit on the score of 
£ne exterior, I should be oUiged to pay, owing to 
&e ^bfidencies of mine.' 



Agriculture is die most certain source of strength, 
wealth, and independence. Commerce flourishes 

2r circumstances precarious, contingent, transitory, 
most as liable to change, as the winds and wave^ 
that Waft it to our shores. She may wdft be 
termed the younger sister, for, in all emergencies. 
She lobks to agriculture, bodi for defence and finr 
Stqpply. The earth, indeed, is douUy grateful, jaor^ 
asmuch as she not only repays forty fold to the 
cultivator, but reciprocdly improves its improvmv 
rewarding him wmi strength, health, and vigour. 
Agriculture, therefore, is the true tjficina mHitum;^ 
and in her brave and hardy peasantry, she offers a 
legitimate and trusty sword, to those rulers that 
duly appreciate her value, and court her alliance. 
It IS, however, more easy to convert husbandm^i 
&to excellent spldiers, than to imitate Romulus, 
%ho could at will reconvert them agaih. — ^He first 
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aM>Qlded those materials that conquered the woHd : 
a peasantry victorious in war, laborious in peace, 
despisers of sloth, prepared to reap the bloodless 
hanrest of the sickle, after having secured that of 
the sword. The oidy employments, says Dion, 
that Romulus left to freemen, were agriculture and 
warfiaure ; for he observed that men so employed are 
more tempenXe, less entangled in the pursuits of 
forbidden love, and subject to that kind of avarice 
only, which leads them not to injure one another, 
but to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
enemy. But finding that each of these occupa- 
tions, separate from the other, is imperfect, and 
produces murmurs ; instead of appointmg one part 
of the men to till the earth, and the other to lay 
waste the enemy's country, according to the insti- 
tution of the Lacedemonians, he ordered the same 
persons to exercise the emplo3anents, both of hus- 
bandmen and of soldiers ; and accustomed them, 
in time of peace, to Hve in the country, and culti- 
vate Uie l^d, except when it was necessary for 
them to come to market, upon which occasions 
tfacnr were to meet in the city, in order to traffic ; 
aim to that end he appointed a market to be held 
every ninth day. In time of war, he taught them 
the duty of soldiers, and not to yield to any other, 
in the fatigues or advantages that attend it. 

Avarice has ruined more men than prodigality, 
and the blindest thoughtlessness of expenditure, 
Yum not destroyed so many fortunes, as the calcu- 
lating but insatiable lust of accumulation. ^ 

Some reputed saints that have been canonized, 
ought to have been cannonaded ; and some rtiputed 

13* 
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Miiets tliat have been csmioiiaded, ougfat to h«te 
been canonized. 



To be satij^d wilii die acquittal of ^e ivbfld) 
though accompanied with the secret c<Midemnation 
of consci^ice, is the mark of a tittle mind ; but it 
requires a soul of no common stamp, to be satiB- 
fied whh his cwn acquittal, and to despise ^t» 
cond^nnation of &e world. 



An Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotch- 
man reasons before he fights, an Englishman is not 
particular as to the order of precedence, but wiD 
do either to accommodate nis customers. A 
modem general has said, that the best troops would 
be as fdlows : an Irishman half drunk, a Scotd^ 
man half starved, and an Englishman with his 
beEy full. 



If some persons were to bestow one half of their 
f<ntune in learning how to spend the other hri^'it 
would be money extremely wdl laid tyut. He-^it 
qpends two fortunes, and, permitting hiiiiself to be 
twice mined, dies at last a beggar, deserves no 
commiseration. He has gained nei^er ezperieiM^ 
from trial, nor repentance firom rqnrieve. He hias 
been all his life abusing fortune, without enjoying 
her, and purchasing wisdom without po sBO W du g lier. 

Relations, take the greatest liberties, ahd givb 
the least assistance. If a stitoger cannot Wp tds 
with his purse, he will not insult us with his com- 
iaents ; but with relations, it mostly happens that 
diey are the veriest misers with regait) to Aeir 
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p f iy erty, but perfect pre^Bgals in th^ aai&le of 
advice. 



Aft^ hypocrites, the greatest dupes the devil 
has, areliiose who exhaust an smxious existence 
in the disai^intments and vexatioiis of business, 
and Uve miserably and meanly, only to die magni- 
ficently and rich. For, like the hypoctites, the 
only disinterested action these men can accuse 
themselves of, is, that of serving die devil, without 
receiving his wages ; for the assumed formality of 
the one, is not a more effectual bar to enjoyment, 
Uian the real avarice of the other. He that stands 
every day of his life behind a counter, until he 
drops from it into the grave, may negotiate many 
very profitable bargains ; but he has made a single 
bad one, so bad, indeed, that k counterbalances all 
the rest ; for the empty foolery of dying rich, 1» 
has paid down his health, his happness, and his 
integrity ; since a very old author observes, that 
^'as mortar stieketh between the stanes^so sticketh 
fraud between buying and selling.* ^uch tt worlds 
ung may be compared to a merchant, who should 
put a rich cargo into a veiisel, embark widi it him- 
sdf, sad encount^ all the perils and privations of 
the sea, although he was thoroughly convinced 
beforehand, that he was only providing for a idt^ 
wreck, at the end of ^irduMesome and tedious 
voyage. 

MfTlil iltfi 

Women do not tratttSgress the boulids of deco^ 
mm, «o often as men, b^ ^eh drey de^ th^ go 
greater Imigdis. For ^th reason somewhat t^^'eaker, 
they have to extend widi pasettons i^omewhat 
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fflrosiger; be^des, a ibmale b^r ofi« UansgremoOt 
forfeits her place in society for ever ; if once she 
falls, it is the M of Lucifer. It is hard, indeed, 
that the law of opinion should be most severe on 
that sex which is least able to bear it ; but so it is, 
and if the sent^ice be harsh, the sufferer should be 
reminded that it was passed by her feers. There- 
fore, if once a woman breaks through the barriers 
of decency, her case is defl{)erate; and if she goes 
greater lengths than the men, and leaves the pale 
of propiety /or^Aer hehind her, it is because i^ is 
aware that a& return is prohibited, and by none so 
strongly as by her own sex. We may also add^ 
that as modesty is the richest ornament of a woman, 
the want of it xs her greatest deformity, for the bet« 
ter the thing, the worse will ever be its perversion, 
and if an ai^d falls, the transition must be to a 
demon. 



Of the profess^pns, it may, be said, that soldiers 
are becoming too popular, parsons too lazy, physi- 
cians too mercenary, and lawyers too pow^iul. 



■ p W i 



Most men abuse courtiers, and^ect to despise 
Courts ; yet most men are proud of the acquaint- 
ance of the one, and would be ^d to Uve in the 
other. 



Evils are more to be dreaded from the sudden- 
ness of their attack, than from their magnitude, or 
their duration. In the storms of life, those that 
are foreseen are half overcome, but the tiffoan is a 
just cause of alarm to the helmsman, pouncing on 
the vessel, as an eagle on the prey. 
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tlomw, ftot oontenteid wMi making Ms hero 
itttruktoralM^ every where but in the heel, and so 
swift of foot, that if he did run, nobody could 
catch him, completes the ^ole bj making a god 
his blacksmith, and covering him, like a rhinoceros, 
with a coat of mail, from a superhuman manufac- 
Uxrj. With all those advantages, since his object 
was to surprise his readers, he should have made 
hxB buMy a coward, ratber than a hero. 

Of method, this may be said, if we make it our 
fSftve, it is well, but it is bad if we are slaves to 
niethod. A geiHleman once told me, that he made 
il a regular rSe to read fifty pages every day of 
aome author or other, and on no account to fall 
iflbort of that number, or to exceed it. I silently 
9ti him down for a man who might have taste to 
i^ead something worth writing, but who never could 
have genius hmiself, to. ^te any thing wcnrth read* 
ing. 

deliberate with caution, but act with decision ; 
and 3rield with graciousness, or oppose with firm* 
ness. 



There are many good-natured fellows, who have 
paid the forfeit of £eir lives to their love of ban* 
tering and raillery. No doubt they have had 
much diversion, but they have purchased it too 
dear. Although their wit and their briDiancy may 
have been often extolled, yet it has at last been 
extinguished for ever ; and by a foe, pethaps, who 
had neither the one nor the omer, but who found it 
easier to point a sword than .a repartee. I have 
heard of a man in the province of Bengal, who had 
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been a long time very succeeeM in hunting tbe 
tiger. His doU gained him great echjtp and insured 
hmi much diversion ; at tengUi he narrowly escaped 
with his life^ he then rehnquished the sport, with 
this observation: * Tiger hunting is very fine 
amusement, so Ions as we hunt the tiger, but it is 
radier awkward nmen the tiger takes it into his 
head to hunt us.' Again, tins skill in small wit, 
like skill in nnall arms, is venr apt to beget a con- 
fidence which may prove hisl in the end. We may 
either mistake the proper moment, for even cow- 
ards have their fighting da3r8, or we may mistake 
the proper man. A certain Savojrard got his Uve- 
lihood oy ezhibitinf a monkey and a bear ; he 
gained so much a^>^ause from his tricks with the 
monkey, that he was encouraged to practise some 
of them on the bear ; he was dreadfully lacerated, 
imd on being rescued with great difficulty firom the 
gripe of Bruin, he exclaim^ : < What a fool was I 
not to distinguish between a monkey and a bear : 
a bear, my mends, is a very grave kind of person- 
age, and, as you plainly see, ^s not understand a 
joke !* 



It is alwa3r8 safe to learn, even firom our enemies 
-seldom safe to venture to instruct even our 
firiends. 



If men have been termed pilgrims, and life a 
journey, then we may add^ that the Christian pil- 
grimage far surpasses aH others, in the following 
important particulars : in the goodness of the road, 
— m the beauty of the prospects — ^in the excel- 
lence of the company — and in the vast superiority 
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of ^e accomniMation provided for the christian 
traveller when he has finished his course. 

M who have been great and good, without 
Christianity, would have been much greater and 
better with it. If there be, amongst die sons of 
men, a single exception to this maxim, the divine 
Socrates may be allowed to put in the strongesi 
claim. It was his high ambition to deserve, by 
deeds, not by creeds, an unrweaied heaven ; ai^ 
by works, not by faith, to enter an unpromised 
land. 



Though the Godhead were to reward and to 
exalt, without limit, and without end, yet the 
object of its highest favours could never offend the 
brightness of his eternal majesty, by too near an 
approximation to it ; for the difference between the 
creator and the created must ever be infinite, and 
the barrier that divides them insurmountable. 



Of an the marvellous works of the Deity, per- 
haps there is nothing that angels beiiold with such 
supreme astonishment as a proud man. 

Vanity finds in self-love so powerfiil an ally, that 
it storms, as it were by a coup de mainj the citadel 
of our heads, where, having blinded the two watch' 
men^ it readily descends into the heart A cox* 
comb begins by determining that his own profession 
is the first ; and he fioiishes, by deciding that he is 
the first of his profession. 

A poor nation that relaxes not from her attitude 
of defence, is less likely to be attacked, though 
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snrroimded by powerful nei^^hbeTirs, than another 
nation which possesses wealth, commerce, popula* 
tion, and all the sinews of war, in far greater abun^ 
dance, but unprepared. For the more sleek the 
prey, the greater is the temptation ; and no wdf 
im leave a sheep, to dine upon a porcupine. 

. Memory is the friend of wit^ but the treacherous 
ally of invention ; there are many books that owe 
their success to two things, the good memory of 
those who write them, and the bad memory of those 
who read them. 



Suicide sometimes proceeds from cowardice, 
but not always ; for cowardice sometimes prevents 
it ; since as many Uve because they are afraid to 
dioi as die because they are afraid to Uve. 

We submit to the society of those that can 
inform us, but we seek the society of those whom 
we can inform. And men of genius ought not to 
be chagrined if they see themselves neglected. 
For, when we communicate knowledge, we are 
raised in our own estimation, but when we receive 
it, we are lowered. That, therefore, which has 
been observed of treason, may be said also of 
talent, we love instruction, but hate the instructer, 
and use the light, but abuse the lantenu 

Vice stings us even in our pleasureSi but virtue 
consoles us, even in our pains. 

There are four classes of men in the wcnrld t 
first, those whom every one would wish to talk to, 
and whom every o|ie does talk of j— these are, 
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that small minority, that constitute the mat. 
Sec(mdly, those whom no one wishes to ta& to, 
and whom no one does talk of; — these, are the 
vast majority, that constitute the little. The third 
class is made up of those whom every hody talks 
of, but nobody talks to; — ^these constitute the 
knaves. And the fourth is composed of those 
whom every body talks to, but whom nobody talks 
of ; and these constitute the fools. 



He that, like the wife of Caesar, is above tuspi** 
cion, is alone the fittest person to imdertake- Uie 
noble and adventurous task of diverting the shafts 
of calumny, from him who has been wounded with- 
out cause, has fallen without pity, and cannot 
stand without help. It is the possessor of unble- 
mished character alone, who, on such an occasion, 
may dare to stand, like Moses, in the gap, and stop 
the league of detraction, imtil Truth and Time^ 
those slow but steady friends, shall come up, to 
vindicate the protected, and dignify the ipjcGtecUxt, 
A good character, therefore, is carefully to be main* 
tained for the sake of others, if possible, more than 
ourselves ; it is a coat of tr^le steel, giving secu- 
rity to the wearer, protection to the oppressed, and 
inspiring the oppressor with awe. ^ 



Courage, is generosity of the highest order, for 
the brave are prodigal of the most precious things. 
Our blood is nearer and dearer to us than our 
money, and our life than our estate. Women are 
more taken with courage than with generositv, for 
it has sill the merits of its sister virtue, with the 

Vol. I.—U 
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addition of the most disinterested devotedness, 
and powerful protection. Grenerosity enters so 
much into the constitution of courage, that, with 
the exception of the great Duke of Marlborough,* 
we shall hardly find an instance of undaunted 
personal bravery, co-existing in 'the same breast, 
with great avarice. The self-denial of Christianity, 
the magnanimity of Chivalry, all that is splendid 
in history, or captivating in romance, seems to 
have been made up of courage, or generosity, or 
of both. In fact, true courage, well directed, 
can neither be overpaid nor overpraised. An 
hero is not composed of common materials ; his 
expense is hazard, his coin is blood, and out of the 
very impossibilities of the coward he cuts a peril- 
ous harvest with the sword. We cannot aspire to 
80 high a character, on cheaper terms, otherwise 
Fabtaflrs soldiers might be allowed their claim, 
since they were afraid of nothing, but danger. It 
is unfortunate, however, that presence of mind is 
always most necessary, when absence of body 
would be most desirable ; and there is this paradox 
in fear, he is most likely to inspire it in others, who 
has none himself. 

Natural good, is so intimately connected with 
moral good, and natural evil, with moral evil, that I 
am as certain as if I heard a voice from heaven 
proclaim it, that God is on the side of virtue. 

'*' At a certain diplomatic dinner, where there were many 
fiureignera of distinction, the duke gave for a toast, * My 
CtueoL' One of the party, who sat next to Prince Engen^ 
inquired of him, in a whisper, ' what Claeen his grace haa 
^ven.' *I know of no Clueen that is his parttcular fiivour^ 
ite,' repUed the Prince, * except it be reglna pemmia.* 
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He has learned much, and has not lived ia vain, 
who has practically discovered, the most strict and 
necessary connexion, that does, and will ever exist, 
between vice and misery, virtue and happiness, 
The greatest miracle that the Almighty could per- 
form, would be, to make a bad man happy, even in 
heaven : he must unparadise that blessed place to 
accomplish it. In its primary signification, all vice, 
that is, all excess, brings on its own punislunent 
even here. By certain fixed, settled, and esta<^ 
bhshed laws of Him who is the God of Nature, 
excess of every kind destroys that constitution, 
which temperance would preserve. The debau- 
chee, offers up his body a ' living sacrifice* to sin. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be 
ventured upon with impunity, is knowledge suffi- 
cient for a little great man. 

Logic is a large drawer, containing some useful 
instruments, and many more that are superfluous. 
A wise man will look into it for two purposes, to 
avail himself of those instruments tlmt are really 
useful, and to admire the ingenuity with whi<» 
those that are not so, are assorted and arranged. 

Some have wondered, that disputes about opi- 
nions, should so often end in personaHties ; but Uie 
fact is, that such disputes begin with personalities, 
for our opinions are a part of ourselves. 

Many who find the day too long, think life too 
short ; but short as life is, some And it long enough 
to outlive their characters, their constitutions) and 
their estates. 



i 
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As he rives proof of a sound aaid yigoroas body, 
that, accidentally transgressing the line of demarc- 
ation, 4b confined to a pest-house, and, at the end 
of his quarantine, comes out without being infected 
by the plague^ so he that can live in courts, those 
hospitals of intellectusd disease, without being con- 
taminated by folly or corruption, gives equal proof 
of a sound, and vigorous mind. But, as no one 
thinks so meanly of a Conjurer as his own Zany, 
so none so thoroughly despise a court, as those 
who are thoroughly acquainted with it, particularly 
if to that acquaintance they also add due know- 
ledge of themselves ; for many have retired in 
disgust fix)m a court which they/efe they despised, 
to a solitude which they merely fancied they could 
enjoy, only, hke Charles the Fifth, to repent of 
their repentance. Such persons, sick of others, 
yet not satisfied with th^nselves, have closed each 
eventless day, with an anxious wish to be liberated 
from so irksome a Hberty, and to retire from so" 
melancholy a retirement; for it requires less 
strength of mind to be dissatisfied with a court, than 
to be contented with a cloister, since, to be disgusted 
with a court, it is only necessary to be acquainted 
wi<h courtiers ; but to enjoy a cloister, we must 
have a thorough knowledge of ourselves. 

Oceans of ink, reams of paper, and disputes infi- 
nite might have been spared, if wranglers had 
avoided lighting the torch of strife at the wrong end ; 
since a tenth part of the pains expended in attempt- 
ing to prove the why, the where, and the when, 
certain events have happened, would have been 
more than sufficient to prove that they never ha^ 
jfemsdataUp 
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The most admired statues of the Pagan Deifies, 
were produced in an age of general infidelity ; and 
the Romans, when sincere believers in their m3rtho« 
logy, had not a single god tolerably executed ; yet 
Seneca observes, that these primitive ^fictiles aei^ 
these gods of clay, were much more propitious 
than those of marble, and were worshipped with an 
adoration more ardent and sincere. Something 
similar to what happened to the retigion of impe- 
rial, has since happened to that of pontifical Rome. 
Formerly, that altar was contented with utensils of 
wood, and of lead, but its rites were administered 
by an Austin and a Chrysostom — ^priests of gold! 
liiings are now reversed ; the altar of St. Peter, 
says Jortin, has golden utensils, but leaden priests .' 



It rarely happens, that the finest writers are the 
most capable of teaching others their art. If 
Shakspeare himself had been condemned to write 
a system of metaphysics explanatory of his magic 
influence over all the passions of the mind, it 
would have been a dull and unsatisfactory work ; 
a heavy task, both to the reader and to the writer. 
All preceptors, therefore, should have that kind of 
genius described by Tacitus, ' equal to their busi- 
ness, but not above it ;' a patient industry, with 
competent erudition ; a mind depending more on 
its correctness, than its originality, and on it3 
memory, rather than on its invention. If we wish 
to cut glass, we must have recourse to a diamond ; 
but if it be our task to sever iron or lead, we must 
make use of a miich coarser instrument. To sen- 
tence a man of true genius to the drudgery of i 
scboplf is to put a racehorse in a mill. 

14* 
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Hktrionic taknt, is not so rare a gift as some 
imagine, it is both over-raled and over«paid. That 
the requisites for a first rate actor demand a com- 
binatibn not easily to be found, is an errcmeous 
assumption, ascribable, perhaps, to tiie following 
causes : The market for this kind of talent must 
always be under-stoeked, because, very few of ^u>se 
who are really qualified to ^ain theatrical fame, 
will condescend to start for it. To succeed, the 
candidate must be a Gentleman by nature, and a 
schdar by education; there are many who can 
justly boast of this union, but out of that many, 
how few are there that would seek or desire thea- 
trical celebrity. The metropoUtan theatre, there- 
fore, can only be recruited from the best samples 
which the provincial theatres will afford, and this 
is a market, abundant as to quantity, but extremely 
deficient as to quality. Johnson told Garrick that 
he and his profession were mutually indebted to 
each other: *Your profession,' said the doctor, 
* has made you rich, and jrou have made your pro- 
fession respectable.' Such men as Smith, Garrick, 
Kemble, and Young, might do honour to any pro- 
fession, and would, perhaps, have succeeded in 
any ; but their attempting success in this depart^ 
ment is much more extraordinary than their attaining 
it ; in general, those who possess the necessary 
qualifications for an actor, also feel that they de- 
serve to be somethii^ better, and this feeling dic- 
tates a more respectable arena. Neither is the 
title to talent bestowed by the suffrages of a metro- 
pditan audience, always unequivocal. — Such an 
Audience is, indeed, a tribunal from which an actor 
has no appeal ; but there are many causes which 
conspire to warp and to bias its judgment ; and it 
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often happens, that it is more difficult to pkase a 
country audience, than a London one. In a coun- 
try theatre, there is nothing to bribe our deci»ons ; 
the principal actor is badly supported, ai^d most 
depend solely on himself. In a London theatre, 
the blaze of Hght and beauty, the splendour of the 
scenery, the skill of the orchestra, are all adsciti- 
tious attractions, acting as avant couriers for the 
performer, and predisposing us to be pleased. Add 
to this that the extended magnificence of a metro- 
politan stage defends the actor from that micro- 
scopic scrutiny to which he must submit in the 
country. We should also remember, that at times, 
it requires more courage to praise, than to censure, 
and the metropoHtan actor viU always have this 
advantage over the provincial, if we are pleased, 
t our taste is flattered in the one instance, but sus- 
pected in the other. 

Envy, if surrounded on all sides by the bright- 
ness of another's prosperity, like the scorpion, 
confined within a circle of fire, will sting itself to 
death. 



We should not be too niggardly in our praise, 
for men will do more to support a character, than 
to raise one. 



There are no two things so much talked of, and 
80 seldom seen, as virtue and the funds. 

The depravity of human nature is a fiavourite 
topic with the priests/ but they will not brook that 
the laity should descant upon it : in this respect 
they may be compared to those husbands who 
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freely abuse their own wives, but are ready to cut 
the throat of any other man who does so. 

If you cannot avoid a quarrel with a blackguard, 
let your lawyer manage it, rather than yourself. 
No man sweeps his own chimney, but employs a 
chimney-sweeper, who has no objection to dirty 
work, because it is his trade. 



It is easier to pretend to be what you are not, 
than to hide what yoii really are; he that can 
accomphsh both, has little to learn in hypocrisy. 

In any public scheme or project, it is adviseable 
that the proposer or projector, should not at first 
present himself to the pubUc as the sole mover in 
the affair. His neighbours will not like his ego- 
tism, if he be at all ambitious, nor will they willingly 
co-operate in any thing that may place an equal, a 
single step above their own heacb. Dr. Franklin 
was the projector of many useful institutions in 
the infant state of America. He attained his 
object, and avoided envy, for he himself informs 
us, that his secret was, to propose the measure at 
first, not as originating in himself alone, but as the 
joint recommendation of a few friends. The doc- 
tor was no stranger to the workings of the human 
heart ; for if his measures had fsuled, their failure 
would not be attributed to him alone, and if they 
succeeded, some one else would claim the ment 
of being the first planner of them. But whenever 
this happens, the original projector will be sure to 
gain from the envy of mankind, that justice, which 
he must not expect from their gratitude ; for all 
the rest of the members will not patiently see an* 
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ottor ran away with the merit of that plan» which 
originated in the first projector alone, who wiH, 
therefore, be sure to reap his full due of praise in 
the end, and with that interest which mankind wiU 
always cheerfully pay, not so much for the justice 
of rewarding the diffident, as for the pleasure of 
lowering the vain. 

Some well meaning Christians, tremble for their 
salvation, because they have never gone through 
that valley of tears and of sorrow, which they 
have been taught to consider as an ordeal that must 
be passed through, before they can arrive at rege- 
neration^ : to satisfy such minds, it may be observed, 
that the stightest sorrow for sin is sufficient, if it 
produce amendment, and that the greatest is insuf- 
ficient, if it do not. Therefore, by their own firuits 
let them prove themselves ; for some soils will 
take the good seed, without being watered by tears, 
or harrowed up by affliction. 

Shakspeare, Butler, and Bacon, have rendered it 
extremely difficult for all who come after them, to 
be sublime, witty, or profound. 

If you have cause to suspect the integrity of one 
with whom you must have dealings, take caare that 
yon have no communication with him, if he has his 
fiiend andyou have not ; you are playing a dangerous 
game, in which the odds are two to one against you. 

When the Methodists first decide on the doctrine 
they approve, and then choose such pastors as th^ 
know will preach no other ; they act as wisely is 
a patient, who should send for a physician, and 
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Umi pTMcribe to him what mediciiies he ought to 
advise. 



A secessitous man, who gives costly dimierSy 
pays large sums to be laughed at. 

Examinations are formidable, even to the best 
prepared, for the greatest fool may ask, more than 
the wisest man can answer. 



It is better to have recourse to a Quack, if he 
can cure our disorder, although 'he cannot ex{dain 
it, than to a Physician, if he can explain our disease, 
but cannot cure it. In a certain consultation of 
Physicians, they all differed, about the nature of 
an intermittent, and all of them were ready to 
define the disorder. The Patient was a King. 
At length an Empiric, who had been called in, thus 
interposed : Gentlemen, you all seem to differ about 
the nature of an intermittent, permit me to explain 
it : an intermittent, Grentlemen, is a disorder which 
I can cure, and which you cannot. 

It is a serious doubt, whether a wise man ought 
to accept of a thousand years of life, even provided 
that those three important advantages of health, 
youth, and riches, could be securety guaranteed 
unto him. But this is an offer that can never be 
refused, for it will never be made. Taking things 
as they really are, it must be confessed that life, 
after forty, is an anti-climax, gradual indeed, and 
progressive with some, but steep and rapid with 
others. It would be well if old age diminished 
our perceptibilities to pain, in the same proportion 
that it does our sensibilities to pleasure ; and tf life 
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has been termed a feast, those favoured few are the 
most fortunate guests, who are not compelled to sit 
at the table, when they can no longer partake of 
the banquet. The misfortune is that body and 
mind, like man and wife, do not always agree to 
die together. It is bad when the mind survives the 
body ; and worse still when the body survives the 
mind ; but, when both these survive our spirits, our 
hopes, and our health, this is worst of all. 

As some consolation for the fears of the brave, 
and the foUies of the wise, let us reflect on the 
magnanimity that has been displayed by the weak, 
and the disinterestedness that has been evinced by 
the mistaken ; by those who have indeed grossly 
erred, but have nobly acted. This reflection wiU 
increase our veneration for virtue, when even its 
shadow has produced substantial good, and uncon- 
querable heroism; since a phantom, when mis- 
taken for her, has been pursued with an ardour that 
gathered force from opposition, constancy from per- 
secution, and victory from death. 

There is this diflerence between happiness and 
wisdom ; he that thinks himself the happiest man, 
really is so ; but he that thinks himself die wisesti 
is generally the greatest fool. 

Aristotle has said, that man is by nature a social 
animal, and he might have added, a selfish one too. 
Heroism, self-denial and magnanimity, in all instan- 
ces, where they do not spring from a principle of 
religion, are but splendid altars on which we sacii- 
fice one kind of self-love to another. I think it is 
Adam Smith who has observed, that if a man in 



[ 
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Europe were to go to bed w^ tke convictioii tluit 
at the hour of t^imve,on tke MSkmixxg moraingytiie 
wh<^ empire of China would be swallowed up by 
an earthquake, it would not dietuib his ni^t's rest, 
80 much as the certainty, that, at the same hour, 
he himself would be obliged to undergo the ampu* 
tataon of his Bttle finger. It seems to be a law of 
our nature, intended, perhaps, ibr our preservatiim, 
that httle e^nln, coming home to ourselves, should 
affect us more than great evib, at a distance, hap- 
pening to others ; but they must be evils thai we 
cannot prevent, and over which we have no control ; 
for, pei^aps, there is no man who would not lose a 
Uttie finger to save China. It has been also 
remarked, that if a state criminal were to be exe- 
cuted opposite the doors of the theatre^ at the mo- 
ment of the performance of the deepest tragecty, 
the emptiness of the house, and the sudden aban- 
donment of the seats, would immediately testify, 
how much more we are interested by witnesnng 
real misery than artificial. The resuh of such an 
experiment would probacy be this, that the galle- 
ries would be wholly deserted, and the boxes in 
part, but that th^ fe^r greater part of the proportion 
of the audience in the pit would keep their stations ; 
f<Nr the extremes of luxury,* on the one hand, and 

* It was from the pavilion of pleasure and enjoTment 
that the Fourteenth Louis sent out his orden for the devas- 
tation of the whole Palatinate ; and it was»{roin the hoifl 
and the banquet, that Nero iseued forth to fiddle to the 
flames of Rome } and, on the contrary, it was fi:om the 
loathsome bed of a most foul and incurable disease that 
Herod decreed the assassination of the Jewish NebiHty} and 
Tippoo Saib ordered the muider of acnpe of ChiMaB 
Slaves, the mostcmelact of his cruel life, at a moment whea 
he iustly anticipated his own death, and the conflagration 
ofhiscapitaL 



/^ 
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of misery on the other, have k Tgjox^f 

harden the human mind : tho> 
much as it is equally tembvel ^ .^ 

extremes, seems to be that pa v 

under which all the kindher afiecti 
sensibiUties of our nature most rej 
aboimd. Even if the theatre were\ . ^^n^ 

on such an occasion as that which W ...^^noticed 
above, it would not appear that we should be war- 
ranted in affirming, that we are creatures so consti- 
tuted, as to derive happiness, not only from our own 
pleasures, but from -another's pains. For sympa- 
thy, in some temperaments, wUl produce the same 
conduct, with insensibility, in others, and the 
effects will be similar, although the causes that pro- 
duce them will be opposite. The famous ' anuh 
teur Anglais^^ who crossed the channel to witness 
an execution at Paris, was never suspected of a 
want of feeling ; but the servant girl, recorded by 
Swift, who walked seven miles in a torrent of rain, 
to see a criminal hanged, and returned crying and 
fk)bbing, because the man was reprieved, may, with- 
out any breach of christian charity, be accused irf 
a total want of compcLSsion and benevolence. 

Analogy, although it is not infaUible, is yet that 
telescope of the mind by which it is marvdlously 
assisted in the discovery of both physical and 
moral truth. Analogy has much in store for men ; 
but babes require mSk, and there may be intellec- 
tual food which the present state of society is not 
fit to partake of; to lay such before it, would be as 
absurd as to give a quadrant to an Indian, or a 
loom to a Hottentot. There is a time for all 
things, and it wad necessary that a certain state of 

Vol. I — 15 
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civilizalum and refinement shoidd {nreeede, and, as 
it vftrOy prepare ^e human mind for the recepdoQ 
evea of the noblest gift it has ever received* the 
law of God revealed by Christianity. Socrates 
was termed a Christian, bom some centuries before 
hitf time. A. state of society hke the present, 
obscured by selfishness, and disturbed by war£u«, 
{presents a medium almost impervious to the ray 
of moral truth ; the muddy sediment must subside, 
and the tempest must cease, before the Sun can 
yjttminate l&e lake. I foresee the period, when 
some new and parent idea in morals, the matrix of 
a better order of things, shall reconcile us more 
completely to God, to nature, and to ourselves. 
In physics, there are many discoveries already 
made, too powerful to be safe, too unmanageable 
to be subservient. Like the Behemoth, described 
by Job, who could neither be tamed to render sport 
fcr the maid^is« nor to bend his neck to the plough, 
so^these discoveries in physics have not yet been 
subdued by any hand bold enough to apply them^ 
either to the elegancies^ or to the necassities of 
Ufos Lst any man reflect on the revolution pro* 
Anted in society by two simple and common things, 
glass and gunpowder. What then ? Shall some 
discoveries in physics, be so important as to pro- 
duce ft complete revolution in society, and others 
so powerful that die v€^ inventors of them have 
not as yet dared to ap^dy them, and shaU not dis- 
coveries in morals, be allowed a still more para- 
mount and universal influence; an influence iht 
greater^ in proportion as matter is inferior to mindf 
For we must remember that analosy was that 
pow^ul engine which in the mind ot a Newtcm, 
discovered to us the laws of all other worlds ; and 
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in that of a Columbus, put us ift'iuH possessioiK^f 
our own. 



Society, like a shaded silk, must be tiewed 19 
all situations, or its colours wiU deceive us. — Gold- 
smith observed, that one man who travels through 
Europe on foot, and who, like Scribkrus, makes 
his legs his compasses, and another who is whisked 
through in a chaise and four, will form very differ- 
ent conclusions at the end of their journey. The 
philosopher, therefore, will draw ms estimate of 
human nature, by varying as much as possible his 
own situation, to multiply the points of view under 
iiduch he observes her. Uncircumscribed by lines 
of latitude or of longitude, he will examine her 
hutaned up and heed in the forms and eeremomes 

' eimUMotum, and at her ease^ unrestrained^ in the 
^ht and feathered costume of the savage. He will 
associate with the highest without servihty^ 
and with the lowest without vulesurity. In^ short; 
in the grand theatre of iHnnaii fi&, he will visit the 
pit and dio gallery, as wd& as the box^, but he 
win not inform the boxes that he ccnnes amoagiH 
tfarai finom the jnt, nor the pit that he visits tiiem 
from the gallery. 

A second professidtf seldcMn succeeds, not b^ 
cause a man may not make lumself fully equal to 
its duties, but because the world will not readily 
believe he is so. The world argue thus: he that 
has failed in his first profession, to which he dedi^ 
cated the morning of his life, and the spring-time 
of his exertions, ia not the most likdy person, to 
master a second. To this it may be r^ed, that 
aman's first profession is often chosen Kur him by 
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othersi hit seeond, he utuaUy decides upcm for 
himself; therefore, his Mure in his first profession 
may, for what they know, be mainly owing to the 
secret but sincere attentions he was constantly 
pa3ring to his seconci.; and in this case, he may be 
compared to those who, having suffered others to 
prescribe to them a wife, have taken the liberty to 
consult themselves in the choice of a mistress. 

It has been well observed, that the tongue dis- 
covers the state of the mind, no less than that 
of the body ; but, in either case before the philo- 
sopher or the f^ysician can judge, the patient 
must open his mouth. Some men envelope them- 
selves in such an impenetrable cloak of silence, 
that the tongue will afford us no symptoms of 
the temperament of the mind« Such taciturnity, 
indeed, is wise, if they are fools, but foolish, if they 
are wise ; and the only jnethod to form a judgment 
of these mutes, is narrowly to observe when, 
where, and how, they smile. It shows much more 
stupidity to be grave at a good thing, than to be 
merry at a bad one ; and of all i|piorance, that 
which is silent, is the' least productive, forp*ateTS 
may suggest an idea, if they cannot start one. 

The labouring classes of the community, in the 
metropolis, are vastly inferitNr, in point of intellect, 
to the same order of society in the country. The 
mind of the city artificer is mechanized by his 
constant attention to one single object ; an atten- 
tion into which he is of necessity drilled and dis- 
ciplined by the minute subdivision of labour, which 
improves, I admit, ^e art, but debihtates the artist, 
and converts the man, intQ* a m^e breathing part 
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of that machinery by which he works. The rturticy 
' on the contrary, who is obliged to turn his hand to 
everything, and must often itio^ his I0(>1 before he 
can use it, is pregnant with inviention, and fertile 
in resource. It is true, that by a combination 
of their different emplojrments, the city artificers 
produce specimens in their respective vocations, 
far superior to the best efforts of the rustics* But 
i^ fit>m the effects of systematic eambinaUon^ the 
cits infer an individual superiority ^ they are wofully 
deceived. 



The society of dead authors has this advantage 
over that of Uie living, they nevQr flatter us to our 
faces, slander us behmd our backs, intrude upoQ 
our privacy, or quit their shelves until we take 
them down. Besides, it is always easy to shut a 
book, but not quite so easy to get rid of a lettered 
coxcomb. Living authont) therefore are often bad 
companions ; if they have not gained a character, 
they seek to do so, by M6tho& often ridiculotis, 
always disgusting ; and if they have established a 
character, they are silent, for fear of losing^by 
their tongue, what they have acquired by theur 
pen ; many authors converse much more foolishly 
than Gddsmith, who have never written half so 
wdL 



If you would be known, and not know, vegetate 
in a village ; if you would know, and not be known, 
Uve in a city. 

That modes of government have much more to 
do with the formation of national character, than 
soils, suns, and climates, is sufficiently evident 

15» 
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from the preseat slate q{ Greece and Rome, oom- 
pared with the ancient. Give these nations back 
their former governments, and all their national 
energies would return, and enable diem to accom- 
modate themselves to any conceivable change of 
climate; but no conceivable change ef chmate 
would enable them to recover their former Clergies. 
In fact, so powerful are all those causes that are 
connected with changes in their governments, that 
they have sometimes made whole nations, alter as 
suddenly and as capriciously as individuals. The 
Romans, laid down their Uberties at the feet of 
Nero, who would not even lend them to Cssar ; 
and we have lately seen the whole French nati<m 
rush as one man, mm the very extremes of loyalty, 
to b^ead the mildest monarch that ever ruled 
them ; and conclude a sanguinary career of plun- 
der, by pardoning and renewing a t3rrant, to whom 
their blood was but water, and their groans but 
wind: thus they sacrificed one, a martjnr to his 
clemency, and they rewarded another, who Uvea to 
boast of his murders. 



He that gives a portion of his time*and talent to 
the investigation <» mathematical troth, will come 
to all other questions with a decided advantage 
over his opponents. He will be in argument what 
the ancient Romans were in the field ; to them Uie 
day of battle was a day of comparative recreation, 
because, they were ever accustomed to exercise 
with arms much heavier than they fought; and 
their reviews, differed from a real battle in two 
respects, they encountered more fatigue^ but the 
victory was bloodless. 
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' * 

A peace, for the making of ^hkh the negoeiator ^ 
has been the most Hbendiy rewaxded, is usualty a 
bad peace. He is rewarded on the score of 
having over-reached his enemy,. and for having 
made a peace, the advantages of which are cleaify 
on his own side. Such a peace will not be kept ; 
and that is the best peace, which is most likely to 
be the firmest. Now, a peace where the advan^ 
tages are balanced, and which consults the good 
of both parties, is the firmest, because both par- 
ties are interested in its preservation ; for parchment 
bonds, and seals of stat^, wiU not restrain a dis- 
contented nation, that has arms in her hands, and 
knows how to use them. 



No. men despise physic so much as physicians, 
becaui^e no men so thoroughly imderstand how 
Httle it can perform. They have been tinkenj^ 
the human constitution four thousand years, in 
order to cure about as many disorders. The result 
is, that mercury and brimstone are the only two 
specifics they have discovered. All the fatal mala- 
dies continue to be what they were in the da]2| qt 
Paracelsus, Hippocrates, and Galen, ^opprobria 
medicorum.^ It is true, that each disorder has a 
thousand prescriptions, but not a single remedy. 
They pour a variety of salts and acids into a mar- 
ble mortar, and expect similar results when these 
ingredients are poured into the human jstomach ; 
but what can be so groundless as reasonings built 
on such analogies ?t The marble mortar admits 

* The disgnce ^ pkjf9ltfm8j~-''Pv9, 

t It is more safe to hnitate the conduct of llie laM Dr. 
Hebcorden* He ptid the strictest attention t6 Bympton^ 
and to tempeiaments, and having ascertained these, to the 
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the agency of atmoqiiKiical air, which daimoi be 
said of iho hmaan stomach ; aiid, agaki« the sto- 
mach possesses tile* and the gastric jmcey n^idi 
cannot be said, of the maiUe mortar. 



There are two 9ietals, one of which is con^po- 
nent in the cabinet, and the other in the camp-— 
gold and iron. He that knows how to ^ply them 
both, may indeed attain the highest station, but he 
must know something moref to ke^ it It has 
been doubtod whether Cromwell,, with all his pro- 
tended sanctity, and all his real courage, codd 
have maintained his power one year longer, evem 
if he had not died on the anniversary of that very 
day, which he had always considered arthe most 
fortunate of hislife. For Cnmiwdl had also his 
high destinieSy and his lucky days. 



Antithesis may be the blossom of wit, butit wiD 
never arrive at maturity, unless sound sense be the 
trunk, and truth the root. 

best of his judgment, he pfeecribed sncfa remedies as he 
hmc^ always obsenred to be beneficial to others nnder similar 
cutcomstances ; and what was <^ etifi greater consequence, 
he car^iiUT avoided what long experience had tan^ him 
would <^ nann. Here he stopped, for he was not so pro- 
sumptuous as to frame theories to explain the wl^, and the 
wherefore, tiiis' did harm, or that did good ; he was too 
much occufned in things of greater importance, wdl know- 
imt that the wisest- of us know nothing of life, but b]r its 
emcts, and that the oonisquences of every {oiescriptioii, 
are &r more dear and apparent, than the causes that ^n* 
duoe theufe 

* The gas&ic juice will not act upon a living irtimnfh^ 
altho^igh It will rapidly decon^tose a aead one. 
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PoBlhuinous charitiea are the very essence of 
selfishness^ when bequeathed by those, who, when 
alive, would part with notMng. In CathoHc coun« 
tries there is no mortmain act ; and those who, 
when dying, impoverish their relations, by leaving 
their fortunes to be expended in masses for them- 
selves, hav^ been shrewdly said to leave their own. 
souls their heirs. 

The science of the mathematics performs more 
than it promises^ but the science of metaphysics 
promises more than it perforrKis, The study of the 
mathematics, hke the Nile, begins in minuteness, 
but ends in magnificence ; but the study of meta^ 
physics begins with a torrent of tropes, and a copi^ 
ous current of words 4 yet loses itself at last in 
obscurity and conjecture, hke the Niger in his bar- 
ren deserts of sand. 



To be continually subject to the breath of slaOK 
der, will tarnish the purest virtue, as a constant 
exposure to the atmosphere will obscure the bright- 
ness of the finest gold ; but, in either case, the real 
value of both continues the same, although the ctir- 
rency may be sometrhat impeded. 

The mob, is a monster with the hands of Briar 
reus, but the head of Polyphemus, — strong to exe- 
cute, but blind to perceive. • 

When we apply to the conduct of the ancient 
Romans, the pure and unbending principles of 
Christianity, we try those noble delinquents unjusdy, 
inasmuch as we condemn them by the severe sen- 
tence of an ^ ex post facto^ law. 
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Strong »8 our pasMons are, they may be starred 
into submission, and conquered without bemg 
killed. 



Great men, like greatcities, bsvv many <»ooked 
arts, and dark afl^rs in their hearts, whereby he that 
knowtf them) may save himself much time and 
trouble. 



There are some men ^o are fiMtunels ferour- 
ites, and wiio, like cats, li^ {or ever upon their 
legs ; Hdappers^ wbom, if you had stripped naked 
and thrown over Westminster bri^, yoa mi^ 
meet on the very next day, widi bag-wigs on their 
heads, swords by their sides, laced coats upon their 
backs, and money in their pockets. 



We may doubt of tl^e existence of matter, ff we 
jdease, and, like Beikety, deny it, without subject* 
mg ourselves to the shame of a venr conclusive 
confutation ; but there is this remarkable differ^KO 
between matter and mind ; he that doubts the ens^ 
tence of mind, by doubting, proves it. 



The policy of drawing a public revenue from the 
private Tices of drinking, and of gaming, is as pur^ 
blind as it is pernicious ; for temperate men drink 
the most, becauiie they drink the Iqngest; and a 
gamester contributes much less to the revenue than 
me industrious, because he is much sooner ruined. 
When Mandeville, mahitained lliat private vicea 
were public benefits, he did not csJculate the widely 
destructive influence of bad example. To affirm 
that a vicious man is only his oum enemy, is about 
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18 wise as to affirm that a virtuous man is oidy his 



Russia, hke the elephant, is rather unwieldy in 
attacking^ others, but most formidable in defending 
herself. She proposes this dilemma to all inva- 
ders — a dilemma that Napoleon discovered t9o late. 
The horns of it are short and simple, but strong. 
Came unto me wUhfew^ €md I will overwhelm ycuj 
€ome ta me with tnany, tmd yim skaU overwhelm yauir^ 
mines. 



The art of destructbn seems to have proceeded 
geometrically, while the art of preservation cannot 
be said to have advanced even in a plain arithm»> 
tical progression ; for there are but two specifics 
known that will infallibly cure their two respective 
diseases. The modes of destroying life have 
increased so rapidly, that conquerors have not to 
con9ider how to murder man, but out of the num-« 
berless methods invented, are only puzzled wliich 
to choose. If any nation should hereafter disco- 
ver a new mode of more inevitable destruction to 
its enemies, tlian is yet known, (and some late expe- 
riments in chemistry make this supposition far 
from improbable,) it would, in that cai^, becon^e 
absolutdy necessary for all neighbouring nations to 
attempt a similar discovery ; or that ^ation, which 
continued in sole possession of so tremendous a 
secret, would, hke the setpent of Aaron, swallow 
up all the neighbouring nations, and ultimately sub- 
jugate the world. Let such a secret be at once 
xiKHim by any particular nation, and by ^e activity 
of all neighbouring states, in every possible effort 
of vigilant and sleepless pspiouage, and by the 
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inunense lewardB proposed for udbrmatirai, man- 
kind would soon perceive which of the two arts 
government considered of the greatest consequence 
— the art of preservation or -that of destruction. 
If, indeed, any new ai^d salutary, mode of jMreserv- 
ing life were discovered, such a discovery would 
not awaken the jealousy, nor become, in any degree, 
such a stimulus to the inventive faculties of other 
nations, a& the art of destruction; piinces and 
potentates would look on with indifference; the 
progress of such discoveries has always been slow, 
and their salutary consequences remote and preca- 
rious. Inoculation was practised in Turkey long 
before it was known in Europe ; and vaccination 
has, at this moment, many prejudices to contend 
with. The Chinese, who aspire to be thought an 
enlightened nation, to this day are ign<Mtuit of the 
circulation of Uie blood ; and, even in England, the 
man who made that noble discovery, lost all his 
practice in consequence of his ingenuity ; Hume 
mforms us, that no Phvsician in the united king- 
doms, who had attained the age of forty, ever sub- 
ihitted to Harvey's theory, but went on preferring 
numpsimus to sumpsimus to the day of his death* 
So true is that line of the satirist,^ a ybo/ at 
forty, is a fool indeed ;' and we may also add, on 
this occasion, another line from another satirist : 

' Durum est, 
• QtMB juvenes didicere, senes p'erdenda fateri,^ 



>• 



There are two things which, united, constitute 
the value of any acquisition,, its difficulty said its 

♦ /< w hard for men to think that worlhUss, whkh aa b^^ 
mey have toUed to leom.— Pub. 
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otSity. The bulk of mankind, with Bayee in lM 
Rdiearsal, like wliait vnH astomsh, rather than 
idiat will improve. Dazzled by the difficulty, 
they examine not the utility ; and he that benefits 
^m by some nuxle which they can comprehend, 
is not so sure of their api^ause, as the poIMcal 
Higgler who merely surprises them, they kncmr not 
how. 



mi^ 



Cknlison thesideof virtae; for whoever dreads 
punishment, suffers it, and Soever deserves it, 
dreads it. 



The most disagreeable two-legged animal I know, 
isa little great man, and the next a little great Bian's 
factotum and friend. 



There are some men whose enemies are to be 
pitied much, and their friends more. 

Civil and religious freedom go hand in hand, and 
in no country can much of the one long exist, with- 
out producing a correspondent portion of the other. 
No despotism, therefore, is so complete, as that 
which imposes ecclesiastical as well as political 
restrictions; and those tyrants in Christendom, 
who discourage popery, have learned but half their 
lesson. Provided t3nrants will assist her in fettering 
the mind, she will most readily assist them, in 
enslaving the body. 

There are some persons whose erudition so much 
outweighs their observation,* and who have read so 
much, and reflected so little, that they will not 
hazard the most familiar truism, or common-idace 

Vol. I.— 16. 
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l4^gatioii| withaat bobtering up their ricketty judg-* 
ments in the swaddling bands of antiquity, their 
doating nurse and preceptress. — ^Thus, they will not 
be satisfied to say that content is a blessing, that 
time is a treasure, or that self-knowledge is to be 
desired, without quoting Aristotle, Thales, or Cle- 
obulus ; and yet these very men, if they met ano- 
ther walking in noonday, by the smoky light of a 
lantern, would be the first to stop and ridicule sudi 
conduct, but the last to recognise in kisfoUy, ibsk 
own* 



Mystery magnifies danger as the fog the sun. 
The hand that unnerved Belshazzar derived its most 
horrifying influence firom the want of a body ; and 
death itself is not formidable in what we know 
of it, but in what we do not. 

Levity is often less fooUsh, and gravity less wise, 
than each of them appear. 



Revenge is a fever in our own blood, to be cured 
only by letting the blood of another; but the 
remedy too often produces a relapse, which is 
remorse — a malady far more dreadful than the first 
disease, because it is incurable. 



Afilictidns sent by Providence, melt the con- 
stancy of the noble minded, but confirm the obdu- 
racy of the vile. The same furnace that hardens 
clay, Hquefies gold ; and in the strong manifestations 
of cUvine power, Pharaoh found his punishment, 
but David his pardon. 
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When yotmg, we trast ourselves too much, and 
we trust others too little when old. Rashness is 
the error of youth, timid caution of age. Man* 
hood is the isthmus between the two extremes : 
the ripe, the fertile season of action, when alone 
we can hope to find the head to contrive, united 
with the hand to execute. 



The French nation despises all other nations, 
except the English ; we have the honour of her 
hate, only because she camiot despise us. ^ 

The firmest fiiendships have been formed in 
mutual adversity, as iron is most strongly united 
by the fiercest fiame* 

Neutrality is no favourite with Providence, for 
we are so formed that it is scarcely possible for 
us to stand neuter in our hearts, although we may 
deem it prudent to appear so in our actions. 

ReHgion, like its votaries, while it exists on earth, 
must have a body as well as a soul. A religion 
purely spiritual, might suit a being as pure, but 
men are compound animals; and the body too 
often lords it over the mind. 



Secrecy has been well termed the soul of all 
great designs ; perhaps more has been effected by 
concealing our own intentions, than by discovering 
those of our enemy. But great men succeed in 
both. 



Always look at those whom you are talking to, 
iver at those you are talking of. 
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There are some tnUl^s, Ihe force and va&dHgTof 
which we readily admit, i& all cases exc^ omr 
own ; and th^e are other truths so sell^vidaat that 
we dare not deny them, but so dreadful that we 
dare not believe them. 



Many speak the truth, when they say that they 
despise riches and preferment, but they mean this 
riches and [Nreferment possessed by oiher men. 

If the weakness of the head, were an admissiUe 
excuse for the malevolence of the heart, the one 
half of mankind would be occupied in aggression, 
and the other half in forgiveness ; but me inte- 
rests of society peremptonly demand that things 
should not be so ; for 2i fool is often as dangerous 
to deal with as a knave, and always more inearri-' 
gible. 

There are prating coxcombs in the woild, who 
would rather talk than listen, although Shak^aie 
himself were the orator, and human nature the 
theme ! 



The greatest professor and proficient in aagr 
science, loves it not so sincerely as to be fully 
pleased with any finer effort in it ^lan he can Mn- 
«e^ produce. The feeling excited on such an 
occasion, is a mixed sensation t>f envy, delig^ and 
despair; but the bitters here are as two, the sweets 
but as one. 



Gaining is the diild of avarice, but the paraat 
prodigality. 
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Never join with your fiiend when he abuses his 
horse, or his wife, unless the one is about to be 
sold J and the other buried. 

Husbands cannot be principals, in their own 
cuckoldom, but they are parties to it, much more 
often than they themselves imagine. 

Professors in every branch of the sciences, pre- 
fer their own theories to truth : the reason is, that 
their theories die private property, but truth is cam' 
man stack. 



It is dangerous to be much praised in privatQ 
circles, before our reputation is fully established in 
the world. 



Many designing men, by asking small favours, 
and evincing great gratitude, have eventually obtain- 
ed the most important ones. There is something 
in the human mind (perhaps the force of habit,) 
which strongly inclines us to continue to obHge 
those whom we have begun to oblige, and to injure 
those whom we have begun to injure ; ' eo injuria^ 
siar quia nocuerat.^* 

Law and equity are two things which Grod hath 
joined, but which man hath put asunder. 

It is safer to be attacked by some men, than to 
be protected by them. 

* The greater enemu beeoHse ke had abreaiif tii/Nre4»— Fvb. 
16* 
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Persecuting bigoU may be oonoqMure^ to tbose 
burning bnseB which Leuhenhoeck and others 
composed from ice ; by their dulling airttthy, Aey 
freeze the suppliant ; by their fiery zeal, they bum 
the sufferer. 



As the rays of the sun, notwithstanding Ifaeir 
velocity, injure not the eye, by reason m their 
minuteness, so the attacks of envy, notwithstand- 
mg their number, ought Q0t to wound our virtue by 
reason of their insignificance. 

There is a holy love, and a holy rage ; and our 
best virtues never glow so bri^itly as when our 
passions are excited in the cause. Sloth, if it has 
prevented many crimes, has also smothered many 
virtues, and the best of us are better when roused 
Passion is to virtue, what wine was to j£schylus 
and to Ennius, under its inspiration their powers 
were at their height. 

Fear debilitates and lowers, but hope animates 
and revives ; therefore rulers and magistrates should 
attempt to operate on the minds of their respective 
subjects, if possible, by reward, rather than punish- 
ment. And this principle will be strengthened by 
another consideration; he that is punished or 
rewarded, while *he falls or rises in the estimation 
of others, cannot fail to do so likewise in his own. 

Men pursue riches undeiC the idea ^t their pos- 
session will set them at ease, and above the world. 
But the law of association often makes those who 
begin by bimg gdd as a servant, finish by becam- 
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lag thainsdyes its slave; and independeiMe vkb- 
out wealth, is at least as cominon as wealth withral 
independ^ce. 

If St. Paul were again to appear on earth, since 
all the miiltifarious denominations of christians 
would claim him, which would he choose ? The 
apostle James shall answer : * Pure religion^ and 
undefiled before God, and the Father ^ is tMs, to visit 
the fatherless and widowt in their affliction, €md to 
keep himself unspotted from the worid.^ 

Grant graciously what you cannot refuse safely, 
and conc^te those you cannot conquer. 

There are politic friendships which knaves find 
it necessary to keep up with ^ose whom they mean 
the more effectually to ruin ; for most men may be 
led to their destruction, few can be driven. Had 
Talleyrand's enmity to Napoleon manifested itsdf 
in opposition, it would have been fatal, not to his 
master, but to himself; he maintained, therefore, a 
friendship that not only aggrandized himself, but 
opened a door for the communication of that advice 
that enabled him eventually to ruin his master. 

The mar^rrs to vice, far ezceea tne martyrs to 
virtue, both m endurance and in number. So blinded 
are we by our passions, that we suffer more to be 
damned than to be saved. 



Demagogues, however fond they may affect to 
be of independence and liberty in their public 
speeches, are invariably tories in their piivate 
actions, and despots in their own fomilies. The 
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most vi#l^it of them have usually been formed by 
the refusal of some um^asonable request ; and their 
patriotism aj^ars in a very questionable shape, 
when we see that they rejoice in just as much pub- 
lic calamity as introduces them into power, and 
supplants their rivals.* 



Restorations disappoint the loyal. If Princes at 
such times, have much to give, they have also much 
to gain ; and policy dictates the necessity of be- 
stowing rather to conciUate enemies, than to reward 
friends.f 

* The real difference, therefore^ between a tory and a 
whig would seem to be this : the one has power, the other 
wants it Samuel Johnson was not a little disconcerted by 
an unexpected retort made upon him before a Ui^ ptutj at 
OzfonL by Dr. Crowe. The principles of our lexicographer 
ran wiSi too much violence in one way, not to foam a litde 
when- they met with a current running equally strong in 
another. The dispute happened to turn upon the origin of 
wbtggiam, for Johnson had triumphantly challenged Dr. 
Crowe to tdl him who was the first whig; the latter finding 
nimself a little puzzled, Dr. Jc^nson tauntingly rejoined, 'I 
see, Sir, that you are even ignorant of the hc^ of your own 
party, but I will tell you, Sir: the devil was the first whig ; 
newas the first reformer; he wanted to set up a reform 
even in heaven.' Dr. Crowe calmly replied, 'i am much 
obliged to you for your information, and I certainly did not 
foresee that you would go so far back for your au^ority : yet 
I ratfierfear that your argument makes against yourself; for 
if the devil was a whig, you have admitted that while he 
was a whig, he was in Heaven, but you have foi^gotten that 
the moment he got into Hell, heiset up for a tory.' 

t The amnesty act of Charles the Second was termed an 
a^ of oblivion to his finends, but of grateful remembrance 
to his foes. And on another occasion, the loyalty of the 
brave CriUon was not strengthened by any reward, <mly 
because it was condidered too firm to be ^laken by any 
neglect 
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In our attaonpt to deceive the worid, those are 
the most likely to detect us, who are saikng am the 
sametaek. 



None know how to draw long bills on futurity^ 
that never will be honoured, better than Mahomet. 
He possessed himself of a large stock of real and 
present pleasure and power here, by promising a 
visionary quantum of those good thmgs to his fol- 
lowers hereafter ; and, like the maker of an alma- 
nack, made his fortune in this world, by' telling 
absurd hes about another. 



There are three things, that, Veil understood, 
and conscientiously practised, would saye the three 
professions a vast deal of trouble ; but we must 
not expect that every member of the professions 
would thank us for such a discoveiy, for some of 
them have too much time upon then* hands ; and a 
Philosopher would be more inclined to smile than 
to wonder, should he now and then hear a Physi- 
cian crying down regimen; a Lawyer, eqviUy; or 
a Priest, moraUty, 

We are ruined, not by what we really want, but 
by what we think we do ; therefore, never go abroad 
in search of your wants, if they be real wants, they 
will come home in search of you; for he that buys 
what he does not want, will soon want what he can- 
not buy. 

No two things diifor more than hurry and de- 
spatch. Hurry is tiie maijc of- a weak mind, de» 
^tch <^ a strong one. A* weak man in office, like 
a squirrel in a cage, is labouring etemally» but to no 
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parpoee, and inconBtant motion without getting on 
a jot ; like a turnstile, he is in every boajr^s way, 
but stops nobody ; he talks a great deal, but says 
very little; looks into every thing but sees into 
noming ; and has a hundred irons in the fire, but 
veiy few of them are hot, and with those few that 
are he only bums his fingers. 

If none were to reprove the vicious, excepting 
those who sincerely hate vice, there would be much 
less censoriousness in the world. Our Master 
could love the criminal while'he hated the crime, 
but we, his disciples, too often love the crime, but 
hate the cnminsd. A perfect knowledge of the 
depravity of the human heart, with perfect pity for 
the infirmities of it, never coexisted but in one 
breast, and never wiU. 



Rats and conquerors must expect no mercy in 
misfortune. 

Hesitation is a sign of weakness, for inasmuch 
as the comparative good and evil of the different 
modes of action, about which we hesitate, are sel- 
dom equally balanced, a strong mind shcadd per- 
ceive the sughtest inclination of the beam, with the 
glance of an eagle, particularly as there are cases 
where the preponderance will be veiy minute^ even 
although there should he life in one scale, and death 
in the other. It is recorded of the late Bail of 
Berkely, that he was suddenly awakened at night 
in his carriage by a highwayman, who fordnff a pis- 
tol through 3ie window, and presenting it dose to 
his breast, demanded his money, exclauning at the 
flame time, that he had heaid his lordahq) had 
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boasted that he never would be robbed by a singk 
highwa3nnan, but that he should now be taught the 
contrary. His lordship putting his hand into his 
pocket, replied, 'neither would I now be robbed, if 
it was not for that fellow who is looking over your 
shoulder.' The highwayman turned round his 
head, when his lordship, who had drawn a pistc^ 
from his pocket, instead of a purse, shot him on the 
spot^ 



Some are so censorious as to advance, that 
those who have discovered a thorough knowledge 
of all the depravity of the human heart, must be 
themselves depraved ; but ^is is about as wise as 
to affirm that every physician who understands a 
disease, must be himself diseased. 



The learned have often amused themselves by 
publishing the follies of the dunces ; but if the 
dunces would retaliate by publishing the blunders 
of the learned, they might for once put forth a 
volume that would not be dully although it would be 
large. Dr. Johnson, when publishing his diction- 
ary, requested, through the medium of one of the 
journals, the etymology of curmudgeon. Some one 
shortly afterwards answered the doctor's advertise- 
ment, by observing that it was in all probability 
derived from coBwr mechant ; these words he did not 
think it necessary to translate, but merely put as 
his signature, '^ An unknown correspondent,^ A 
brother lexicographer, who was also preparing a 
dictionary, got to press, before the doctor, and ingc' 
niously, as he thought, forestalled liim in the article 
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cf cnmredgeoiiy where to ^e no bbhII anrntonoiit 
of all etymologists, he had thus derived it/cur^ 
mudgeosy from cceor mechant, an unknown corret' 
pandentIP 

The profomidhr wise do not declaim against 
■nperficial* knowledge in others, so much as the 
fHTolbundly igncHtmt ; on the contrary, they would 
rather assist it with their advice than overwhdm 
it with their contempt, for they know that there 
was a period when even a Bacon or a Newton 
were etqterficial, md tiut he wko has a little 
knowledge is £m* mere likely to get more than he 
that has none. Wh^d the great Harvey was 
whipped at school foran experiment upon a cat. Ins 
Orhiki» could not foresee, in ^e Httie urchin that 
he was flagellating, the future discoverer of the cii^ 
culation of the blood. The progress of the mind 
in science, is not very unlike the progress of sci- 
ence herself in experiment. When the air balloon 
was first discovered, some one flippantly asked Dr. 
Franklin what was the use of it ? The doctor 
answered this question by asking another : ' What 

* Desperately wounded, and at a fearful distance firom 
all surgical help, I owe my own life, under providence, to a 
slight smatterinff in anatomy, by which I knew that the 
pressure of the miger close to tlie clavis would efibctually 
stop the whole circulation of the aim ; but this serred my 
purpose at that time, as well as if I had been suffidently 
skilled in the science, to be the demonstrator to a Cline or a 
Brodie. I cannot express my gratitude better to those very 
able and skilful surgeons who attended me on that occasion, 
than by saying that their success has. excited the astomsh- 
ment of some of the most eminent practitioners in thyi 
metropolis, who have also expressed their doubts even as to 
the attempt of saving the limb, had such an accident 
occurred in I^ondon, 
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is the use if a nsu) horn vnfimt? It mtty become a 



When I hear persons gravely affirm that they 
have made up their minds to forego this or that, 
improper enjoyment, I often think in myself that 
it would be quite as prudent, if they could also 
make up their bodies as well. Falstan* would have 
been as abstemious at the banquet as a hermit, 
and as £rm in the battle as a hero, if he could have 
but gained over the consent of his belly in the one 
case, and of his legs in the other. He that strives 
for the mastery J must join a well disciplined body, to 
a well regulated mind ; for with mind and body, as 
with man and wife, it often happens that the 
stronger vessel is ruled by the weaker, although in 
moral, as in domestic economy, matters are best 
conducted, where neither parties are unreasonable^ 
and where both are agreed. 

Those who visit foreign nations, but who asso- 
ciate only with their own countrymen, change 
their chmate, but not their customs 'coBlttm non 
asumum mutant ;'* they see new meridians, but the 
same men, and with heads as empty as their 
pockets, return home, with travelled bodies, but 
untraveUed minds. 



Conversation is the music of the mind, an intel- 
lectual orchestra, where all the instruments should 
bear a part, but where none should play together. 
Each of the performers should have a just appro- 

♦ Theuchmgetk^elimte,notthHrck»ader^^ 
Vol. I.— 17 
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ciation of his own powers, otherwise an unskflfiil 
novice, who might usurp the first fiddle, would 
infaUibly get into a scrape. To prevent these mis- 
takes, a good master of the band will be very par- 
ticular in the assortment of the performers, if too 
dissimilar, there will be no harmony, if too few, 
there will be no variety ; and if too nimierous, 
there will be no order, for the presumption of one 
prater,* might silence the eloquence of a Burke, or 
uxe wit of a Sheridan, as a single ketdedrum would 
drown the finest solo of a Gionowich or a Jordini/ 



Man is an embodied paradox, a bundle of con- 
tradictions ; and as some set off against the mar- 
vellous things that he has done, we might fairly 
adduce the monstrous things that he has believed. 
The more gross the fraud,t the more ghbly will it 
go down, and the more greedily will it be swal- 
lowed, since folly will always find faith wherever 
impostors will find impudence. 

Although the majority of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don will stop to gaze at the merest trifles, will be 
amused by the' heaviest efibrts of dulness, and will 
believe their grossest absurdities, though they are 

* Butler compared the tongues of these eternal talkers to 
race-horses, which go the faster the less weight they cany ; 
and Cumberiand has observed, that they take possession 
of a subject as* a highwa^rman does of a purse, without 
knowine its contents, or caiins to whom it belongs. 

t Who could haT« Supposed that such a wretch as Joan- 
na Southcote could have gained numerous and wealthy pro- 
selytes, in the nineteenth century, in an era of general iUi»- 
mination, and in the first metropolis of the worid? I 
answer, none but philosophers, whose creed it is 'ntf ocimi- 
rari^ when the folly of mankind is the subject 
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the dupes of all that is designing abroad, t>r C(m- 
temptible at home, yet, by residii^ in this wonder* 
ful metropolis, let not the wisest man presume to 
think that he shall not add to his wisdom, nor the 
most experienced man to his experience. 



He that dies a mart3rr, proves that he was not 
a knave, but by no means that he was not a fool ; 
since the most absurd doctrines are not without 
such evidence as martyrdom can produce. A 
mart3a', therefore, by Uie mere act of suffering, 
can prove nothing but his own faith. If, as was 
the case of the primitive christian mart3nrs, it 
should clearly appear that the sufferer could not 
have been himself dec^ved, then, indeed, the evi- 
dence rises high, because the act of mart3nrdom 
absolves him from the charge of wilfully deceiving 
others. 



Of governments, that of the mob is the most 
sangjoinary, that of soldiers the most expensive, 
and that of civihans the most vexatious. 



When a man has displayed talent in some parti- 
cular path, and left all competitors behind him in it, 
the world are too apt to give him credit for a univer- 
sahty of genius, and to anticipate for him success 
in all that he undertakes. But to appear qualified 
to fill the department of another, is much more easy, 
than really to master our own ; and those who have 
succeeded in one profession, have seldom been able 
to afibrd the time necessary to the fully understand- 
ing of a second. Cromwell could manage meui but 
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wben he attempted to maaage holies,* he encoun- 
tered more danger than in sol his batdes, and nar- 
rowly escaped with his hfe. Neither can we admit 
that definition of genius that some would propose, 
* a power to accomplish all that we undertake,' for 
we might multiply examples to prove that this defi- 
nition of genius contains more than the thing 
defined, for Cicero failed in poetry, Pope in paint- 
ing, Addison in oratory, yet it would be hariah to 
deny genius to these men. As a man cannot be 
fairly termed a poor man, who has a large j^perty 
in the funds, but nothing in land, so we cannot deny 
genius to those who have discovered a rich vein in 
one province of hterature, but poverty of talent in 
another. This tendency, however, to ascribe a 
universality of genius to great men, left Dryden to 
afiirm, on the strength of two smart satirical lines, 
that Virgil could have written a satire equal to Juve- 
nal. But, with all due deference to Dryden, I con- 
ceive it much more manifest, that Juvenal could 
have written a better epic than Virgil, than that 

* Nero made a anular mistake; bat he proved himself as 
unequal to the task of goveniin^ horses as of men, and as 
unfit to hold the reins of a chanot, as of a kingdom: he 
made his appearance at the hipnodrame of Olympia, m a 
chariot drawn by ten horses, altnough he himself had fxa» 
m&dy oensored Mithridates for the same temerity; he was 
thrown firom his seat, but unfortimatdy the Mi was not 
fata], although it prevented him from finishing the race; 
nevertheless, the halladonics, or stewards of the course, pro- 
claimed the emperor victor, and assigned him the Olympic 
crown, for which i4>right decision they were rewardea with 
a magnificent present Ghdba, however, chipped them 
afterwards to rraVmd it, and they themselves partly from 
afaam^ and partly fix>m pique, erased that Olympiad out oC 
the calendar. 
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Virgil could have written a satire equal to Juvenal. 
Juvenal has many passages of the moral sublime 
far superior to any that can be found in Virgil, who, 
indeed, seldom attempts a higher flight than the 
sublime. of description. Had Lucan lived, he 
might have rivalled them both, as he has all the 
vigour of the one, and time might have furnished 
him with the taste and elegance of the other. 



Horace makes an awkward figure in his vain 
attempt to unite his real character of sycophant, 
with the assumed one of the satirist ; he sometimes 
attempts to preach down vice, without virtue, some- 
times to laugh it down, without wit. His object 
was to be patronized by a court, without meanness, 
if possible, but, at all events, to be patronized. He 
served the times more, perhaps, than the times served 
him, and instead of forming the manners of his 
superiors, he himself was, in great measure, formed 
by them. In fact, no two men who have handled 
the same subject, differ so completely, both in 
character, and in style, as Horace and Juvenal ; to 
the latter may be applied what Seneca said of Cato, 
that he gained as complete a triumph over the vices 
of his country, as Scipio did over the enemies of it. 
Had Juvenal lived in the days of Horace, he would 
have written much better, because much bolder ; 
but had Horace Hved in the time of Juvenal, he 
would not have dared to have written a satire at 
all ; in attacking the false friends of his country, 
he would have manifested the same pusillanimity 
which he himself informs us he discovered, when 
he on one occasion, ventured to attack her real foes. 
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Shrewd and crafty pditknans, when they wish to 
bring about an unpopular measure, must not go 
straight forward to woric, if they do^ they wifl cer- 
tsdnly hJl ; and failures to men in pow^, are like 
defeats to a general, they shake their popularity. 
Therefore, since they cannot sail jn the teedi of the 
wind, they must tack, and ultimatdy gain their 
object, by appearing at times to be departing from 
it. Mr. Pitt, at a moment when the greatest jea- 
lousy existed in the country, on the subject of the 
freedom of the press, inflicted a mortal blow on this 
guardian of our liberties, without seeming to touch, 
or even to aim at it ; he doubled the tax upon aU 
advertisements, and this single act immediately 
knocked up the host of pamphleteers, who formed 
the sharp-shooters and tirailleurs of literature, and 
whose fire struck more terror into administraticm 
than the heaviest cannonade from bulky quartos or 
fdios could produce; the former were ready for 
the moment, but before the latter could be loaded 
and brought to bear, the object was either changed 
or removed, and had ceased to awaken the jea« 
kusies, or to excite the fears of the nation. 

That extremes beget extremes, is an apothegm 
built on the most profound observation of the human 
mind; and its truth is in nothing more apparent 
than in those moral phenomena, perceivable, when 
a nation, inspired by one common sentiment, 
rushes at once from despotism to Hberty. To sup- 
pose that a nation under such circumstances should 
confine herself precisely to that middle point, be- 
tween the two extremes of licentiousness and slave- 
tjf in which true liberty consists, were as absurd 
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as to suppoee that a volcano, neaily suppressed 
and smothered by the superincumbent weight of a 
mountain, wiU neither consume itself, nor destroy 
nvhat is contiguous, when by an earthquake, that 
pressure is suddenly removed; for it must be 
remembered that despotism degrades and demora- 
lizes the human mind ; and although &Aie at length 
forces men on a just attempt to recover by violence, 
those rights that, by violence, were taken away, yet 
that very depravation superinduced by despotism, 
renders men, for a season, unfit for the rational 
exercise of those civil rights, they have with so 
much hazard regained. At such a crisis, to expect 
that a people should keep the strict unbending path 
of rectitude and reason, without deviating into pri^ 
vate rapine, or public wrong, were as wise as to 
€xpect that a horse would walk in a straight line, 
immediately on being released from his trammels, 
after having been blinded by a long routine of 
drudgery in the circle of a mill. 

When men in power profusely reward the intel- 
lectual efforts of individuals in their behalf; what 
are the public to presume from this ? They may 
generally presume that the cause so remunerated 
was a bad one, in the opinions of those who are so 
grateful for its defence. In private life, a client* 
Will hardly set any bounds to his generosity, should 
his counsel be ingenious enough to gain him a vic- 
tory, not only over his antagonist, but even over the 
laws themselves; and, in pubUc aflfairs, we may 
usually infer the weakness of the cause, by the 
excessive price that ministers have freely paid to 
those whose eloquence, or whose sophistry, has 
enabled them to make that weakness tnumph. 
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Much may be done in those little shreds and 
patches ef time, which every day produces, and 
which most men throw away, but which neverthe- 
less wiU make at the end of it, no small deduddon 
from the life of man. Cicero has termed them 
ifUercisiva temporay* and the ancients were not 
ignorant of their value ; nay, it was not unusual 
with them either to compose or to dictate, while 
under the operation of rubbing after the bath. 



Arbitration has this advantage, there are some 
points of contest which it is better to lose by arbi- 
tration than to win by law. But as a good general 
o£fers his terms before the action, rather than in the 
midst of it, so a wise man will not easily be per- 
suaded to have recourse to a reference, when once 
his opponent has dragged him into a court. 



In death itself there can be nothing terrible, 
for the act of death annihilates sensation; but 
there are many roads to death, and some of them 
justly formidable, even to the bravest ; so various 
are the modes of going out of the world, that to be 
bom, may have been a more painM thmg than to 
die, and to live, may prove a more troublesome 
thing than either. 



More have been ruined by their servants, than 
by their masters. 



Love, like the cold bath, is never negative it, 
seldom leaves us where it finds us ; if once we 

i 
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plunge ii^ it, it will either heighten our viitoes, 
or iiSame our vices. 



If there be a pleasure on earth which angels 
cannot enjoy, and which they might almost envy 
man the possession of, it is the power of reheving 
distress. If there be a pain which devils mi^t 
pity man for enduring, it is the death-bed reflectioa 
that we have possessed the power of doing good, 
but that we have abused and perverted it to pur- 
poses of ill. 

Public charities and benevolent associations, for 
the gratuitous relief of every species of distress, 
are peculiar to Christianity; no other S3rstem of 
civil or religious policy has originated them; — 
they form its highest praise and characteristic fea- 
ture; an order of benevolence so disinterested, 
and so exalted, looking before and after, could no 
TODTehAve preceded revelation, than light, the sun. 

Applause is the spur of noble minds, the end 
and aim of weak ones. 

In most quarrds ^ere is a fault on both sides. 
A quarrel may be compared to a spark, which can- 
not be produced without a flint, as well as a steel, 
either of them may hammer on wood for ever, no 
fire will follow. 



Our wealth is often a snare to ourselves, and 
always a temptatiim to others. 

To know the pains of power, we must go to 
those who have it ; to know its pleasures, we must 
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go to those who are seeking it : the pains of pow- 
er are real, its pleasures imaginary. 

Those who are embarked in that greatest of all 
undertakings, the propagation of the gospel, and 
who do so from a thorough conviction of its supe- 
rior utiUty and excellence, may indeed fail in sav- 
ing others, but they are engaged in that labour of 
love, by which they are most likely to save them- 
selves, particularly if they pray that through God's 
assistance both ends may be obtained. 

Two tilings, well considered, would prevent 
many quarrek ; Sist to have it well ascertained 
whether we are not disputing about terms, rather 
than things; and secondly, to examine whether 
that on which we diffisr, is worth contending about. 



Faith and works are as necessary to our spiritual 
life as chnstians, as soul and body are to our natu- 
ral life as men ; for faith, is the soul of re^gion, 
and works, the body. 

Solomon has said ' there is nothing new under 
the sun ;' and perhaps destruction has caused as 
as much novelty as invention; for that is oftoQ^a 
revival, which we think a discoveiy. 

It is an unfortunate thing for fools, that their 
pretensions should rise in an inverse ratio with 
their abilities, and their presumption with their 
weakness ; and for the wise, that diffid^ice should 
be the companion of talent, and doubt the fruit 
of invostigation. 
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There are three kinds oi praise, that which we 
yield, that which we lend, and that which we pay. 
We yield it to the powerM from fear, we lend it to 
the weak from interest, and we pay it to the deserv- 
ing from gratitude. 

We generally most covet that particular trust 
which we are least likely to keep. He that tho- 
roughly knows his friends, might, perhaps, with 
safety, confide his wife to the care of one, his 
purse to another, and his secrets to a third ; when 
to permit them to make their own choice, would 
be his ruin. 



Eloquence is the language of nature and cannot 
be learned in the schools ; the passions are power- 
frd pleaders, and their very silence, like that of Gar- 
rick goes directly to the soul ; but rhetoric is the 
creature of art, which he who feels least, will most 
excel in; it is the quackery of eloquence, and 
deals in nostrums, not in cures. 

When honours come to us, rather than we to 
them ; when they meet us, as it were, in the ves- 
tibule of life, it is well if our enemies can say no 
more against us, than that we are too young for 
our dignities ; it would be much worse for us, if 
they could say that we are too old for them'; time 
will destroy the first objection, but confirm the 
second. 



Pickpockets and beggars are the best practical 
physiognomists, without having read a line of 
Lavater, who it is notorious, mistook a philosopher 
for a highwayman. 
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Faults of the head are pmushed in ttiis voiId» 
those of the heart in another ; but as most of our 
vices are compound, so also is their paBisfament. 

We are sure to be losers when we ipiaiTd wkh 
otirselves ; it is a civil war, and in aU such conten- 
tions, triumphs are defeats. 

Attempts at reform, when they- fa|l, strengthai 
despotism; as he that strugg^, tightens those 
cords he does iM>t succeed in breaking. 

A revengeful knave, will do more than he will 
say; a gratefiil one, will say more than he will do. 

In naval architecture, the rudder is first fitted in, 
dien the baHast is put on board, and last of all, the 
cargo and the sails. It is far otherwise in the fit- 
ting up and forming of man ; he is launched into 
life with the cargo of his faculties aboard, and aH 
the sails of his passions set ; but it is the long and 
painful work of his Ufe, to acquire the ballast of 
experience, and to form the rudder of reason; 
hence, it too often happens that his frail vess^ is 
shipwrecked before he has laid in the necessary 
quantity of ballast, or that he has been so long m 
comi^eting the rudder, that the vessel has become 
too crazy to benefit by its a|^Ucation. 

It is with nations as with individuals, those mbo 
know the least of others, think the highest of them- 
selves ; for the whole family of pride and ignorance 
are incestuous, and mutjially beget each other. 
The Chinese affect to despise European ingenuity, 
but tfaey cannot mend a common watch; when it is 
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out of order, they say it is dead, and barter it 
away for a living one. The Persians think that all 
foreign merchants come to them firom a small 
bland in the northern waters, barren and desolate, 
which produces nothing good or beautiful ; for why 
ebe, say they, do the Europeans fetch such things 
from us, if they are to be had at home. The Turk 
will not permit the sacred cities of Mecca or Medi- 
na to be polluted by the residence or even footstep 
of a single Christian ; and as to the grand Dairo 
of Japan, he is so holy that the sun is not permitted 
to have the honQ^r of shining on his ulustrious 
head. The King of Malacca, styles himself lord 
of the winds ; and the Mogul, to be equal with 
him, titles himself conqueror of the world, and his 
grandees are denominated rulers of the thunder 
storm and steersmen of the whirlwind : even the 
pride of Xerxes, who fettered the sea, and wrote 
his commands to mount Athos; or of Cali^a, 
who boasted of an intrigue with the moon — ^arei)oth 
surpassed by the petty sovereign of an insignificant 
tribe in North America, who every morning stalks 
out of his hovel, bids the sun good-morrow, and 
points out to him with his finger, the course he is 
to take for the day : and to complete this climax of 
pride and ignorance, it is well known that the 
Khan of Tartary, who does not possess a sin^e 
house imder the canopy of heaven, has no sooner 
finished his repast of mare's milk and horse flesh, 
than he causes a herald to proclaim from his seat, 
that all the Princes and Potentates of the earth 
have his permission to so to dinner. * The Arab,' 
says Zimmerman, ' in die conviction that his Ca- 
Uph is infallible, laughs at the stupid credulity of 
Vol. I.— la 
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^e Tartar, who hcdds his Lama to be immoital/ 
Those who inhabit Mount Bata, believe that who- 
ever eats a roasted cuckoo before his death, is a 
Saint, and firmly persuaded of the infallibihty of 
this modeof.sanctification, deride the Indians, who 
drag a cow to the. bed of a dying person, and by 
pinching her tail, are sure, if by that method they 
can make the creature void her urine in the face of 
the patient, he is immediately translated into the 
third heaven. They scoff at the superstition of 
the Tartarian Princes, who think that their beatifi- 
cation is secure, provided they can eat of the holy 
excrements of the Lama ; and the Tartars, in their 
turn, ridicule the Brahmins, who, for the better puri- 
fication of their country, require them to eat cow- 
dung for the space of six months, while these 
would, one and all, if they were told of the cuckoo 
method of salvation, as heartily despise and laugh 
at it. I have cited these ridiculous extravagancies, 
to show that there are two things in which all sects 
agree, the hatred with which they pursue the errors 
of others, and the love with which they cling to 
their own. 



We must suit the fiattery to the mind and taste 
of the recipient. We do not put essences into 
hogsheads, or porter into phials. Delicate minds 
may be disgusted by compliments that would please 
a grosser intellect, as some fine ladies, who would 
be shocked at the idea of a dram, will not refuse a 
liqueur. Some, indeed, there are, who profess to 
despise all flattery, but even these are, neverthe- 
less, to be flattered, by being told that they do 
despise it. 
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Expense of thought is the rarest prodigality, and 
to dare to live alone the rarest courage; since 
there are many who had rather meet their bitter- 
est enemy in the field, than their own hearts in 
their closet. He that has no resources of mind, 
is more to be pitied tlian he who is in want of 
necessaries for the body, and to be obliged to beg 
our daily happiness from others, bespeaks a more 
lamentable poverty than that of him who begs his 
daily bread. 

Some men of a secluded and studious life, have 
sent forth from their closet or their cloister, rays 
of intellectual li^ht that have agitated courts, and 
revolutionized kmgdoms ; like the moon, that far 
removed from the ocean, and shining upon it with 
a serene and sober light, is the chief cause of all 
those ebbings and Rowings which incessantly di»- 
tuib that world of waters. 



Happiness is much more equally divided than 
some of us imagine. One man shsdl possess most 
of the materials, but little of the thing ; another 
may possess much of the thing, but very few of 
the materials. In this particular view of it, happi- 
ness has been beautifully compared to the manna in 
the desert, he that gathered much had nothing over^ 
and he that gathered little had no lack ; therefore, to 
diminish envy, let us consider not what others pos- 
sess, but what they enjoy ; mere riches may be the 
gift of lucky accident or blind chance, but happi- 
ness must be the result of prudent preference and 
rational design; the highest happiness then, can 
have no other foundation than the deepest wisdom ; 
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ind the happiest fool is only as hqppy 
how to be. 



m^ 



Km there tre some faults that have been tenned 
faults on the right side, so there are some errors 
that might be deaonunated errors on the safe side. 
Thus, we seldom regret having been too mild, too 
cautious, or too humble; but we often repent 
having been too violent, too preci^Mtate, or too proud. 

Accustom yourself to submit on aU and every 
occasion, on the most minute, no less than on the 
most important circumstances of life, to a smaU 
present evil, to obtain a greater distant good. This 
will give decision, tone, and energy to the mind, 
which, thus disciphned, will often reap victory from 
defeat, and honour from repulse. Having acquired 
this invaluable habit of rational preference, and 
just appreciation, start for that priMe that enduretk 
for ever; you will have little left to learn. The 
advantages you will possess over common minds, 
wiU be &ose of the Lanista over the Tfro^ and of 
the veteran over the recruit. 



Truth and reason, in this mixed state of good 
and evil, are not invariably triumphant over false- 
hood and error; but even when labouring under a 
temporary defeat, the two former bear within them, 
one stamp of superiority which plainly indicates 
that Ommpotence is <m their side ; for the worthy 
oonqu^rors in suchz victory, universally retire 
abai&ied, enligfat^ied, self-reproved, and exclaiming 
with Pyrrhufl^ a fow more such victories and we are 
tmdom. 
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Were a plain unlettered man, but endowed with 
common sense, and a certain quantum of observa- 
tion and reflection, to read over attentively the Four 
Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, without 
note or comment, I hugely doubt whether it would 
enter into his ears to hear, his eyes to see, or his 
heart to conceive, the purport of many ideas sig- 
nified by words ending in ism, which nevertheless 
have cost Christendom rivers of ink, and oceans 
of blood. 



The most cruel and revengeful measures, when 
once carried, have often been pushed to their 
utmost extremity, by those very men, who, before 
their enactment, pretended to oppose them, in order 
to throw the odium on others. This opposition has 
proceeded from the Up, not from the heart, and 
would not have been made, if the objector did not 
foresee that his opposition would be fruitless. Au- 
gustus, with his usual hypocrisy, pretended to be 
shocked with the idea of a proscription, and per- 
ceiving that Antony and Lepidus were two to one 
against him, he knew that his single vote against 
the measure could not succeed ; and that, by giving 
it, he should preserve his popularity, and not be 
prevented from glutting his revenge ; but Suetonias 
informs us, that when the horrid work commenced, 
he carried it on with a severity more unrelenting 
than either of his colleagues; ^utroque aeerbius 
exercuit^ and that whenever Lepidus or Antony 
were inclined to mercy, either from interest, en- 
treaty, or bribes, he alone stoutly and lustily stood 

> Cffrrie({ttonf}M»'ecrueO«fAa}»eitiber.--PuB. 

IB* 
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out for blood: ^Sohu Hmgmfere toMentU m ctti 

It is an easy and a vulgar thing to please the 
mob, and not a Tsry arduous task to astonish 
them ; but essentially to benefit and to ixaptowe 
them, is a work frau^ with difficulty and teem- 
ing with danger* 

The seeds of repentance are sown in youth.by 
pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age by pain. 

Riches may enable us to confer favours; but 
to confer them with propriety and grace, requires a 
something that riches cannot give; even trifies 
may be so bestowed as to cease to be trifles* The 
citizens of Megara offered the freedom of their 
city to Alexander ; such an offer excited a smile in 
tiie countenance of him who had conquered the 
world ; but he received diis tribute of their re)^)ect 
with complacency, on being informed that they had 
never offered it to any but to Hercules and himself. 



The worst thing that can be said of the most 
powerful, is, that uiey can take your life ; but the 
same thing can be said of the most weak. 



aiaM*hi*M 



He that Is good wiH inMibly become bettcnr and 
he that is bad will as certaiidy become worse ; for 
vieey virtue, and time, are three things that never 
stand stiU. 

* Be akm tku^ intistedUtt no one thoiOd he tpmnd.^ 
Pos. 
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When the and fan into the hands ef flie miel| 
we read their fkte with honror, not with pitjr. SyBt 
commanded the bones of Marius to be broken, Ub 
ey^es to be pulled out, his hands to be cut off, and 
his body to be torn in pieces with pincers, and Oad- 
line was the executioner. * A piece oif cnieky,' 
says Seneca, * only fit for Marius to suffer, Ci^- 
Ijne to execute, and Sylla to command.' 



Injuries accompanied with insults are n6ver for* 
grren; aB meii, on these occasions, are good 
haters, and lay out their revenue at compound 
interest ; they never threaten untu they can strike, 
and smile when they cannot. Caligula told Yale- 
riOB, in pMie, what kind of a bedfellow his wife 
Wtts ; and wl^n the Tribune Cherus, who had an 
effeminate voice, came to him for the watchword, 
he would always give him Venus or Priapus. 
The first of these men was the principal instru* 
ment in the conspiracy against him, and the 
second cleft him down with his sword, to convince 
him of his manhood. 



Let diose who would affect sin^arity with sue* 
cess, first determine to be very virtuous, and they 
will be sure to be very singular. 



We should have all our communications with 
men, as in the presence of Ggd ; and with God, 
as in the presence of men. 

A power above all human responsibility, ought 
to be above all human attainment; he that li 
unwilling mayio harm,but he that i^unaUe coMiaf. 
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We cannot think too highly of our nature, nor 
too humbty of ourselves. When we see the mar- 
tyr to virtue, subject as he is to the infirmities of a 
man, yet suffering the tortures of a demon, and 
bearing them with the magnanimity of a god, do 
we not behold an heroism &at angels may indeed 
sorpassy but which they cannot imitate, and must 
admire. 



It is dangerous to take liberties with great men 
unless we know Uiem thoroughly ; the keeper will 
hardly put his head into the lion's mouth, upon a 
short acquaintance. 

Love is an lalliance of friendship and of lust ; 
if the former predominate, it is a passion exalted 
and refined, but if the latter, gross and sensuaL 

That virtue which depends on opinion, looks to 
secrecy alone, and could not be trusted in a desert. 

If patrons were more disinterested, ingratitude 
would be more rare. A person receiving a favour 
is apt to consider that he is, in some degree, dis- 
charged from the obligation, if he that confers it, 
derives firom it some visible advantage, by which he 
maLj he Bdld to repay himself. Ingratitude has there- 
fore been termed a nice perception of the causes 
that induced the obligation ; and Alexander made 
a shrewd distinction between his two friends, when 
he said that HephaBstion loved Alexander, but Cra- 
terus the King. — ^Rochefoucault has some ill-natur- 
ed maxims on this subject : he observes ' that we 
are always much better pleased to see those whom 
we have obliged, than those who have obliged us ; 
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that ws confer benefits more lixHn eompassion to 

ouraelves, than to others ; that gratitude is only 8 

nice calculation, whereby ve repay small favours, 

in die hope of receiving greater, and more of the 

like. By a certain mode of reasoning^iadeed, 

ibeie are very few human actions which might not 

bo resolved into self-love. Tt hoa iwum aaiA ilmt 

we assist a distressed ob 

unpleasant sympathy excite 

ed ; and it might, with eqv 

that we repay a b«ne&ctor 

Bant burthen imposed by an < 

well ralhed this kind of re 

serves, ' That he alone is 

retnms of obligations, becai 

free himself from owing as much as thanks.' In 

common natures, perhaps an active gratitude may 

be traced to this ; the pride that scoms to OWS, 

has tritimphed over that self-love that hates to pay. 

Despotism can no more exist in a nation, un^ 
the hbeity of the press be destroyed, thwi the 
night can happen before the sun is set. 

Governments connive at many things which th^ 
oi^t to correct, and correet many thinga at which 
they ought to connive. But there is one mode of 
correcting so as to endear, and of conniving so ta 
to reprove. 

He that will believe only what be can fully coh^ 
prehend, must have a very long head, or a very 
short creed. Many gain a false credit for liberal- 
ity of sentiment in religious matters, not from any 
taademesa they may have to the opini<His or oon- 
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*«s* 



aciences of other men, but because they happen to 
have no opinion or conscience of their own. 

As all who frequent any {dace of public wcn^hip, 
howevc^they may differ from the doctrines there 
deHverea, are expected to comport themselves with 
seriousness and gravity, so in religious controver* 
sies, ridicule ought never to be resorted to on either 
side ; whenever a jest is introduced on such a sub* 
ject, it is indisputably out of its place, and ridicule, 
thus emi^yed, so far from being a test of truth, is 
the surest test of error, in those who, on such an 
occamon, can stoop to have recourse unto it. 

It is a doubt, whether mankind are most indebted 
to those who, like Bacon and Butler, dig the gold 
from the mine of Uterature, or to those who, hke 
Paley, purify it, stamp it, fix its real value, and give 
it currency and utilit^r. For all the practical pur- 
poses of life, truth might as well be in prison as in 
the fobo of a schodman, and ^se who release her 
from hercobwebbed shelf, and teach her to live 
with men, have the merit of liberatmgy if not of dis^ 
coMfu^her. 



Men of strong minds, >#ho think iot themselves, 
should not be discouraged, on finding occasionally 
that some of their best ideas have been anticipated 
by former writers ; they will neither anathematize 
others with a pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerint^ 
nor despair themselves. They will rather go on in 
science, like John Hunter in physics, discovering 
things before discovered, until, {ike him, they are 

• ZMtkmperithwkobtforeut,utter€d<mr$a^ing$.^Fn9. 
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rewarded, with a terra^ hitherto incognita^ in the 
sciences, an empire indisputably their own, both by 
fight of conquest and of discovery. 



The most consistent men, are not more unlike 
to others than they are at times to themselves ; 
therefore, it is ridiculous to see character-mongers 
drawing a full length likeness of some great mai^ 
and perplexing themselves and their readers 4)y 
making every feature of his conduct strictly con- 
form to those lines and lineaments which they hwre 
laid down: they generally find or make for him 
«ome ruling passion, the rudder of his course ; but 
with all this pother about ruling passions, the fact 
is, that all men and women have but one apparent 
good. Those, indeed, are the strongest minds, and 
are capable of the greatest actions, who possess a 
telescopic power of intellectual vision, enabling 
them to ascertain the real magnitude and import- 
ance of distant good, and to despise those which 
are indebted for all their grandeur solely to their 
contiguity. 



If a cause be good, the most violent attack of 
its enemies will not injure it so much as an injudi- 
cious defence of it by its friends. Theodore, and 
others, who gravely defend the monkish miracles, 
and the luminous cross of Constantino, by their 
zeal without knowledge, and devotion without dis- 
cretion, have hurt the cause of Christianity more ; 
than the apostate Julian by his hostility, notwith- 
standing all the wit and vigour with which it was 
conducted. 
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He that will often put eternity and the woiid 
before him, and who will dare to look steadfiEisdy at 
both of them, will find that as he contemplatet 
Uiem, the former, will grow greater, and the latter, 
leM« 



Croid men are the greatest lovers of mercy— 
awrioious men of generosi^ — and proud men of 
biim]lity,'**-that is to say, in others, not in them- 



There is this diffisrenee betwieen hatred and pi^; 
pity is a thing often avowed, seldom felt ; hatredis 
a thing often felt, seldom avowed. 

There is an elasticity in the human mind, capa- 
ble of bearing much, but which will not show itseU^ 
until a certain weiglH of affliction be pu| up<m it ; 
its powers may be compared to those vehides 
whose springs are so contrived that they get on 
smoothly enou^ when loaded, but jolt confound- 
edly when they have nothing to hear. 



Were the life of man prolonged, he would 
become such a proficient in viUany, that it would 
become necessary again to drown, or to bum the 
world. Earth would become an hell ; for future 
rewards, when put off to a great distance, would 
cease to encourage, and future punishments to 
alarm. 



He that is contented with obscurity, if he acquire 
no fame, will suffer no persecution ; and he tfi nt » 
determined to be silent, may laugh securely at ths 
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critics, although they should exclaim as vainly as 
the patriarch Job, * O that our enemy had written a 
book: 



Physicians must discover the weaknesses of the 
human mind, and even condescend to humour them, 
or they wiU never be C2illed in to cure the infinni- 
ties of the body. - 



Envy ought, in strict truth, to have no pkce 
whatever allowed it in the heart of man ; for the 
goods of this present world, are so vile and low, 
that they are beneath it ; and those of the ^ture 
wodd, are so vast and exalted, that th^ are above it^ 

If Satan ever laughs, it must be at h3rpocrites ; 
Ihey are the greatest dupes he has ; they serve him 
.better than any others, and receive no wages^ nay, 
v^h!^i is still more extraordinary, they submit to 
greater mortifications to go to Hell, than the sin* 
cerest Christian to go to Heaven. 

The schisms in the Church of Christ are deeply 
to be lamented, on many accounts, by those who 
have any regard for all that is valuable and worth 
preserving amongst men; and, although we are 
Willing to hope and believe, with Paley, that the 
rent has not reached the foundation, yet are these 
differences (though not in essentials) most parti- 
cularly to be lamented, because they prevent the, 
full extension of the glorious light of the gospel 
throughout the world. Thj8g|^|ifferences amongst 
ourselves, furnish those wliS|^K would attempt to 
convert, with this plausiMeV'and to them I fear 
unanswerable argument ; — ^with what face can you 

Vol. II.— 19 
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Cteistians attempt to. make us converts to jom 
faith, when you have not yet decided among^ 
yourselves what Christianity is? Surely it will 
•be time enough to make proselytes of others, when 
you yourselves are agr^d. For Calvin damns the 
Pope, and the Pope damns Calvin ; and the only 
thing in which they agree, is in damning Socinus, 
while Socinus in his turn, laughs at both, and 
beUeves neither. 



The mob, like the ocean, is very seldom agitated 
without some cause superior and exterior to itself ; 
but (to continue the simile) both are capable of 
doing the greatest mischief after the cause which 
first set them in motion has ceased to act. . 

The victims of ennui paralyse all the grosser 
feelings by excess, and torpify all the fim^ by, dis- 
use and inactivity. Disgusted with this world and 
indifferent about another, they at last lay violent 
hands upon themselves and assume no small credit 
for the sang froid with which they meet death. 
But alas, such beings can scarcely be said to die, 
for they have never truly lived, 

A dull author just dehvered, q^ld a plain woman 
about to be so, are two very important animals. 

There are moments of despondency, when 
S Shakspeare thought himself no poet, and Raphael 
no painter ; when the greatest wits have doubted 
the excellence of their happiest efforts. 

It has been observed that a dwarf standing on 
the shoulders of .a giant will see £suther than the 
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giant himself; and the moiemB, irts^ding as lj^' 
do on the vantage ground of former discovenei 
and unitmg all the fruits of the experience of their 
forefathers, with thein own actual observation, may 
be admitted to enjoy a more enlarged and compre- 
hensive view of things than the ancients them- 
selves ; for that alone, is tnte antiquity, which 
embraces the antiquity of the worM, and not that 
which would refer us back to a period when the 
world vkzs young. By whom is this true antiquity 
enjoyed ? Not by the ancients who did live in the 
infancy, but by the modems who do live in the 
ipaturity of things. Therefore, as regards the age 
of the world, we may lay a juster claim to the title of 
being'the ancients, even than our very forefathers 
themselves, for they inhabited the world when it was 
young, but we occupy it now that it is old ; that 
pr«icedent may not exert too despotic a rule over 
experience, and that the dead may not too strictly 
govern the Hving, may I be pardoned in taking a 
brief and cursory view of the claims of the ancients 
to our veneration, so far as they are built on the 
only proper foundation, — superiority of mind. It 
is by no means my object' to lessen our esteem for 
those great men who have hved before us, and w^ 
have accomphshtd such wonders, considering the 
scantiness of their means ; my intention is, merely 
to suggest, that the veneration due to times that 
are past, is a blind veneration, the moment it is 
paid at the expense o$ times that are present ; for 
as these very ancients themselves were oncetbe 
modems, so we modems must also become ancients 
in our tum. What I would principally contend for, 
is, that the. modems enjoy a much more extended 
and comprehensive view of science, than the 
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ancients ; not because we have greater capacities^ 
but simpty because we enjoy far greater ec^MMt- 
ties; for that which is perfect in science, is most 
commonly the elaborate result of successive 
improvements, and of various judgments exercised 
on the rejection of what was wrong, no less than 
in the adoption of what was right. We therefore 
are profiting, not only by the knowledge, but also 
by the; ignorance, not only by the discoveries, but 
also by the errors of our K>refathers ; for the march 
of science, like that of time, has been processing 
in the darkness, no less than the light. The great 
chart of antiquity is Chronology ; and so sensible 
of its value was Scaliger, that his celebrated invo- 
cation to the Olympiads, is as fiill of passion , and 
admiration as the wannest address of a lover to 
his mistress, with this difference, that our hterary 
Colossus sought for wrinkles rather than dimples, 
and his idol would have had more charms for him, 
if she had numbered more ages upon her head. It 
is admitted that previously to the establishment of 
the Olympiads there was much error and confusion, 
in the historical records of Greece and Rome, 
neither if their dates had been accurately calculat- 
ed, did they possess the means which we enjoy 
of multiplymg the records of them, so as to put 
them beyend the reach either of accidental or 
intentional destruction ; and hence it happens, that 
on the greatest work of antiquity, the p3nramid8. 
Chronology has nothing to depose ; one thing is 
apparent, that the builders of them were not totally 
ignorant, either of geometry or of astronomy, since 
they are all built with their respective faces pre- 
cisely opposite the four cardinal points. Jt is well 
known that a modem * nuUi veterum virtute seeunr* 
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dusj^ has detected an enormous error in ancient 
Chronology, and has proved that the Argonautic 
expedidon, and the Trojan war, are nearer to 
the birth of Christ by six hundred years, than all 
former calculation had placed them ; for Hippar- 
chus, who first discovered the precession of the 
equinoxes, fancied they retrograded one degree in 
one hundred years, whereas Sir Isaac Newtonf has 
determined that they go back one degree in seven- 
ty-two years. As geographers, their knowledge is 
still more limited, since they were ignorant of the 
polarity of the magnet, although they were acquaint- 
ed with its powers of attraction ; many of them 
fancied the earth was motionless and flat, and that 
the pillars of Hercules were its bounds^ies ; that 
the sun set in the sea, was beheved by graver per- 
sons than the poets ; and with a timidity propor- 
tionate to their ignorance, in all their voyages they 
seldom dared to lose sight of the coast, since a 

♦ Second in exetUence to none of the ancients. — Pub. 
t We know that the fixed stars, which were formerly in 
Aiiee are now in Taurus; and the point propoaed by Sir Isaac 
Newton was to ascertain from the Greek astronomy, what 
was the position of the colures with respect to the fixed stars, 
in the time of Chiron; and as Sir Isaac had proved that the 
fixed stars have a motion hi longitude of one degree in se- 
venty-two years, not in one hundred years, as Hipparchus 
has affirmed, the problem was to calculate the distance be- 
tween those stars through which the colure now passes, and 
those Uurough which it passed in the time of Chiron. Asd 
as Chiron was one of the argonauts this would give us the 
number of years that have euipsed since that famous expe- 
dition, and would consequently fix the true date of the Tro- 
' jan war; and these two events form the cardinal points of 
the ancient chronology so far at least as the Greeks and the 
Romans are concerned. A something similar attempt to 
correct the ancient dux>noIoffy has also been undertaken, by 
a retro-calculation of the e<£pBe8. 

19 
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needle and a quadrant would have become as 
leas a preaent to Palinunis, the hehnaman <^ iEne- 
aSi aa to the chief of an Indian canoe. As hi6t»> 
nans, it is ahnost superfluous to say, that their 
credibility is much shaken, by that proneness to 
bdieve in prodigies, auguries, omens, and the inter- 
position of their gods; which creduhty Uie vety 
soberest of them ^ve by no means eseaped. As 
moralist^, their want oi confidence m a future state 
of existence, was a source of the greatest error 
and confusion. They could not sincerely i^iprove 
of virtue, as a principle of action ahrays to b^ 
d^[>ended on, since without a future state, virtue ia 
not always its own reward. Nor did the noblest 
of them, as Brutus and Cato, succeed in finding it 
to be so, their honestum and their decorum, were 
phantoms that fed on the air of opinion, and, hke 
the cameleon, changed as often as their food ; yet, 
these visionary objects, though undefined, were 
perpetually explained, and though ungrasped, were 
constantly pursued.* As warriors, their ignorance 

* Cameades was a phHosopher, whose eloqnenee Ckero 
diieaded so much, that ne deprecated an attack from luin, in 
the humblest manner, in the following words: 'Pertmbar 
tricem autem harum omnium rerum academiam banc ab 
Aroesila et Carneade recentem exoremus ut sQeat ; nam st 
inYaseiit in has qua satis scite nobis instruotse et composite 
videntur rationes nimias edet roinas, quam quidam ego pla- 
oare cupio submovere non audeo.'* Now this Cameades 
whom Cicero so much dreaded, maintained that there was 
no such thing as justice! and he supported his theory by 
such sophisms as ^ese: that the condition of men is sncn 
that if m^ have a mind to be just, they must act imprudent* 
ly ; and tAat if they have a mind to act prudently, they must 

* For we will ivploro thif new aoadenur^f AroetiU «i4 Ga|Mi%|o9» 
tlitediMurberof ail these opimoiu, to be^ent; for abovU it attiicirtSS 
doitfines, which to us feem so consietent, It rn^sht bring alxmt Cteitlble 
devMtatioii. Ideeire toooDeili«le»aBddvoaoCrcqpSlwiU»n». 
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c| chenia^ must render their ooiipaignt very 
tame and uninteresting to those who reflect that a 
isiaQgle pece of ordnance would have secured to 
Pompey the battle of Pharsalia, and that a sin^ 
nrigate at Actium would have given Antoiiy ^e 
empire of the world. In the useful arts, their ignot 
ranee of the powers of -steam, and of that property 
of water by which it rises to its levels has render* 
ed all th^ efforts, proofs of their perseverance 
rather than of their knowledge^ and evidence ctf 
the powers of their hands, rather than of thm 
heads. The most stupendous remains of antif* 
quity, the aqueducts themselves, are rather monu- 
ments of a strength like that of Sampson, blind te 
contrive, but powerful to execute, than of a skill, 
sharp-sighted to avoid difficulties, rather than to 
overcome them. With all these defects, we must 
admit that the ancients were a wonderful order of 
men, and a contemplation of their actions vfll 
richly repay the Philosopher. The ancients are 
folly re&cued from all imputation of imbecility, for 

Im unjuBt; and that, it foDdwa, there can be no such dung 
as justice, because a virtue insepajrable from a folly cannot 
be just Lactantius is coirect^ when he affinns that the 
heathens could not answer this sophism, and that Cicero 
dared not undertake it The error was this, tl^e restricting 
of the value of justice to temporal things ; for to those who 
disbelieve a future state, or even have ^ubts about it, 'lio> 
nesty is not always the best polic]^,' and it is reserved for 
Ohnslians, who take into their consideration the whole ex-r 
istence of man, to argue cleu^y and consequentially on tjlie 
aterlmg value c^ justice* it is well known that Mr. Hume 
himseu waa never so much puzzled, as when peremptorily 
asked, by a lady at Bath, to declare, upon his honourvSS a 
l^entleman, whciher he would choose his confidential domes- 
tics from siieh as held his own principles, or firom those who 
canacientioiiriy befieved the eternal tnitba of Revelatkm. 
Q^^I^Uy decided m ftvov of the lattar. 
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ifaef were denied those ttnple meant of an advaneft* 
ment in knowledge, to which we have access ; und 
it is high^f probable that smne Juture modem wiU 
have hereafter to make the v^ same apology for 
us. If I have cited some of Uieir deficiencies, I 
have done it, not to diminish that respect we owe 
to them, but to give somewhat more of sdidity to 
that which we owe to ourselves. We willingly 
submit to the authority and attestation of the dead ; 
but when it would triumph over ail the improve* 
ment and experience of the Uving, it is no longer sub- 
mission, but slavery. We would then, rather be 
ri^t with one single companion, truths than wrong, 
with all the celebrious names of antiquity. We 
freely admit that the ancients effected dU that could 
be accomplished by men who Uved in the infancy 
of time ; but the eagle of science herself could 
not soar until her wings were grown. In sculpture, 
and in poetry, two sciences where they had the 
means, our forefathers have fully equalled, peiiiaps 
exceeded their children. In sculpture, the image 
worship of their temples, held out the highest 
encouragement to the artist ; and in the battle, no 
less than in the palaestra, statues were the princi- 
pal rewards of conquerors. We know that Pindar 
was refused the price he had set upon an ode in 
celebration of ope who had been crowned at the 
Ol3anpic games, because the victor had calculated 
that a much less sum would purchase a statue 
of brass. But, on the following day, he determined 
to employ the poet, under the conviction that an 
ode of Pindar would outlive a statue of far more 
indestructible materials than marble or brass. We 
might also add, that the games of Greece enabled 
the sculptor to study the human fomu not only 
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n$^ed, but in all its various attitudes of xau9cidar 
exiertion ; and while the genial climate of Greece 
su^f^ed the sculptcur with the fipjBst models, the 
sou furnished him with the best mat^ials. If the 
aiw^ienta are more than our rivals in poetrj, it may 
be observed, that their mythology was eminently 
calculated for poetical machinery, and also that 
the Qcenery of nature, that laboratory of the poet, 
neither wants nor waits for its full improvement, 
from the progressive hand of time. We must also 
remember, that th^ great n^erit of this art is ond- 
nahty, and its peculiar province invention. The 
ancients, therefore being in the order of precedence 
xHatd first discoverers of the poetical mine, took care 
to help themselves to the largest diamonds. 

Su/ccess too often sancticms the worst and the 
wildest schemes of human ambition. That such a 
man as Cromwell should have been enabled, under 
any circumstances, to seize the reins of a mighty 
empire, is matter of surprise to some, of indignation 
to alL Could we call him up from tiie dead, he is 
the veiy last man that could rationally explain his 
own success, which, no doubt, at the time, excited 
as much astonishment in himself as in beholders ; 
but he owed as much to the folly, timidity, and 
fanaticism of others, as to his own sagacity, 
courage, and craftiness. In fact, the times made 
him, not he the times. If a civil war raged at this 
moment, and the sacred names of King and Parlia- 
ment were again arrayed against each other in the 
field* such a man as CromweU, at present, would 
never arrive at any station higher than an adjutant 
of dragoons. He might preach and pray^ write and 
figbi, bhMter and harangue, but not one step hi^gher 
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wooUtidget If every thing in his character had 
BOl been ardiicial, except his cowrage^ he had be^k 
nobody ; and if he had not carri^ his hypocrisy 
80 far as at times to deceive himself, he had been 
rmned. When he cleared the house of c<»mnonSy 
and exclaimed, ' you are an adulterer, you are an 
extortioner, you are a glutton, and you are no 
kmger a parliament ;' suppose a single member had 
rejoined, you are a hypocrite, and by this illegal 
act have forfeited your commission, and are no 
longer an officer ; soldiers, at your peril proceed ! 
Such a speech might have turned the whole tide 
of affairs, and have sent back Oliver to the Tow«r 
instead of Wlntehall, never again to quit it, except 
to lay his head upon the block. 

It was observed of the Jesuits, that they am« 
standy inculcated a thorough contempt of worldly 
things in their doctrines, but eagerly grasped at 
them in their lives. They were *'wise m their 
generations^ for they cried down woildly things, 
because they wanted to obtain Hiem, and cried up 
spiritual things, because they wanted to dispose 
oif them. 



Human foresight often leaves its proudest pos- 
sessor only a choice of evils. 

' The fo^er,' saith Solomon, ' mreadeth not Ms 
He/ in the sight of the bird ;' and if rulers open the 
eyes of a nation, they must expect that they will 
see. A ^vemment that is corrupt can no more 
consist wi^ a population that is en^ghtened, than 
the night can continue when the sun is up. The 
most laudaUe efforts are now making by those&at 
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^ "in power, for the intejiectual improrament df 
the labouring classes of society. It would be in- 
vidious to affirm, with some, that our rulers have 
done so much, only because they were afraid that 
others would do more, if they themselves did 
nothing. There are good grounds to believe that 
they have been influenced by higher motives, but, 
at all events, every public measure for the intel- 
lectual improvement of the governed, is the surest 
pledge and guarantee of the integrity of those who 
govern, because all that are in power, are well 
aware that a corresponding purity in those who 
nile, must ever keep a proportionate pace with the 
progression vof knowledge in those who obey. 
Some would maintain, that the rays of truth, like 
those of the sun, if too abimdant, dazzle the multi- 
tude, rather than enlighten them ; but this analogy 
is false, for truth has not, although the ignusfatuus 
of error may have, such effect ; although truth is 
brighter than the sun, yet the mind is stronger than 
the body, and the intellectual eye can look at the es- 
sence of moral truth, with far less uneasiness than 
the corporeal eye p, the concentration of material. 

Some demagogues, like Catiline, can raise a 
storm, who cannot, like Cromwell, rule it ; thus the 
Gracchi, wishing to make the Agrarian law, the 
ladder of their ascent, found it the instrument of 
their fall ; ^fracta compage ruebantJ* 

Dreams ought to produce no conviction what- 
ever on philosophical minds. If we consider how 
many dreams are dreamt every night, and how. 

*Wkin^U^hoophracit the code fiUUpUGit.^Fvw. 
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mny tifWts occur eirery day, we «Mlltio Ioa^ 
wmider at those accid^ital coincidences, ^hich 

r ranee mistakes for verifications. — Thete aie 
nmnbeiiess instances on record, where dreafins 
have brotight about their own fulfdment, owing to 
the weakness and credulity of mai^ind. The 
mother of Abbott, who filled the Archiepiscopal 
throne of Canterbury, in the reign of James the 
First, had a dream, that if she could eat a pike, 
the child wHh which she was then pregnant, would 
be a son, and rise to great preferment. Not long 
after this, in taking a pail of water out of the liver 
Wey, which ran near her house, she accidentally 
caught a pike, and thus had an opportunity of 
fulfilling the first part of her dream. This story 
being much noised about, and coming to the ears 
of some persons of distinction, they became spon- 
sors to the child, and his future patrons. But I 
suspect, after all, that this marvellous pike swal- 
lowed by the mother, was not so instrumental to 
the archbishop's preferment as the story of the 
Earl of Growrie's conspiracy againstlhe life of the 
king, swallowed by the. son. It would seem that 
there are occasions, where churchmen may carry 
the doctrii^ of divine right so far as to displease 
even kings, for thus writeth King James, with his 
own hand, to Doctor Al^ott, then a dean, * you 
have dipped too deep into what all kings reserve 
among the arcana imperii ;* and whatever aversion 
you may profess against God's being the author 
of sin, you have stumbled on the threshold of Uiat 
opinion, in saying, upon the matter, that even 
.tyranny is God's authority, and ought to be re* 

'^ SeertU of pwstr,' 
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membeied as such. If the King of Spain should 
^''^^ura to claim his old pontifical right to my king- 
dom, you Icavfe me to seek for others to fight for it, 
fw you tell us, upon the matter, beforehand, that 
his authority is Grod's authority, if he prevail.' A 
man who could go such lengths, was not likely to 
continue long in a deanery, under the reign of 
James, nor need we call in the assistance of a 
dream to account for his promotion. 



At the restoration of Charles the Second, the 
tide of opinion set so strong in favour of loyalty, that 
the principal annalist of that day pauses to e^cpress 
his wonder where the men came from, who had 
done all the mischief; but this was the surprise of 
ignorance ; for it is in politics as in religion, none 
run into such extremes as renegadoes, or so ridicu- 
lously overact their parts. The passions, on these 
occasions, take their full swing, and re-act like the 
pendulum, whose oscillations on one .side, will 
always be regulated by the height of the arc it 
has subtended on the oUier. 



He that from small beginnings has deservedly 
raised himself to the highest stations, may not 
always find that full satisfaction in the possession 
of hw object, that he anticipated in the pursuit of 
it. Although the individual may be disappointed, 
the community are benefited, first, by his exer- 
tions, and secondly by his example; for, it has 
been well observed, that the public are served, not 
by what the Lord Mayor feels, who rides in his 
coach, but by what the apprentice boy feels, who 
looks at him. 

Vol. I.— 20 
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As in public life, the Minister that makes War 
with parsimony, must make Peace with prodigahty, 
80 in private liife, those hostile but feeble measures ; 
which only serve to irritate our enemies, not to in- 
timidate them, are by all means to be avoided ; for 
he that has recourse to them, ouly imposes upon 
himself the ultimate necessity of purchasing a 
reconcihation, often expensive, always humihating. 

A noble income, nobly expended, is no common 
siffht ; It is far more easy to acquire a fortune like 
a knave, than to expend it, like a gentleman. If 
we exhaust our income in schemes of ambition, we 
shall purchase disappointment ; if in law, vexation ; 
if in luxury, disease. What we lend, we shall 
most probably lose ; what we spend rationally, we 
shall enjoy ; what we distribute to the deserving, 
we shall enjoy and retain* 

The ineiEhaustible resources of Great Bi!itain, 
were always an inexplicable mystery to Napoleon, 
and he was taught their reaJity, only by their 
effects ; there wcls a period, when, to the defence 
of the noblest cause, England brought the highest 
valour, while all that were oppressed, drew at sight, 
on her treasure, and on her blood. It would have 
been glorious if she had evinced a magnanimity 
that calculated not on return ; if she had continued 
to sow benefits, although she might reap ingrati- 
tude. Alas ! she found it more easy to conquer 
others, than herself. Her safety, requires not the 

* If there be &ny truth in the old epitaph, 
* What we lent we lost j 
What we spent we have ; 
What we ipive, we had.* 
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compromise of her hononr ; for although her pros- 
perity will draw envy,* her power may despise it ; 
she is beset with difficulties, but it is her own fault 
if they become dangers ; and, although she may 
suffer somewhat if compared with her former self, 
she is still gigantic if compared with others. She 
may command peace, since she has not relinquished 
the sinews of war ; a paradox to aU other nations, 
she will say to America, territory is not power ; to 
India, population is not force ; and, to Spain, money 
is not wealth. 



To judge by the event, is an error aU abuse, and 
all commit; for, in every instance, courage, if 
crowned with success, is heroism ; if clouded by 
defeat, temerity. When Nelson fought his battle 
in the Sound, it was the result alon€f that decided 
whether he was to kiss a hand at court, or d.rod at 
a court-martial. 



Princes rule the people, and their own passions 
rule Piinces; but Providence can over-rule the 
whole, and draw the instruments of his inscrutable 
purposes from the vices, no less than the virtues of 
Kings. Thus, the Reformation, which was planted 
by the lust of Henry the Eighth of England, was 

* Env^, as is generally the case, is both purblind and im- 
politic ; It is for the general and true interests of the world, 
that Great Britain should hold the sceptre of the seas; for if 
she ceased to wield it, it must of necessity devolve to France; 
and on the fatal consequences of such a calamity, to the best 
interests of the civilized world, there can be no necessity t» 
enlarge ; not that France would make a worse use of sucli 
power than some other nations, but because such an ac^ 
mutation of it ought not to be vested in any, that are alread^ 
00 powerful by luid. 
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presenred by the ambition of Philip the Second o£ 
Spain. Queen Mary would have sacrificed Eliza- 
beth to the full establishing of the Catholic faith, 
if she had not been prevented by PhiUp the Second, 
her husband, who foresaw, in the death of Eliza- 
beth, the succession of Mary Stewart, then mar- 
ried to Francis the Second, and, in that succession, 
he anticipated the certain union of Great Britain 
and France ; an event that would have dispersed 
to the winds, his own ambitious dream of universal 
monarchy. The consequence was, the life d 
Elizabeth was preserved, and the Protestant cause 
prevailed. 

The great estate of a dull book-maker is biogra- 
phy ; but we should read the Uves of great men, if 
written by themselves, for two reasons ; to find out 
what others really were, and what they themselves 
would appear to be. 

To quell the pride, evmi of the greatest, we 
should reflect how much we owe to others, and 
how Httle to ourselves. Philip having made him- 
self master of Potidoea, received three messengers 
in one day ; the first brought him an account of a 
great victory, gained over the Ill3nrians, l^ his 
general Parmenio ; the second told him that he was 
proclaimed victor at the Olympic games ; and the 
third informed him of the birth of Alexander. 
There was nothing in all these events, that ou^ 
to have fed the vanity, or that would have justified 
the pride of Philip, since, as an elegant writer 
remarks, ' for the first he was indebted to his gene- 
ral ; for the second to his horse ; and his wm is 
shrewdly suspected ofhavinghelped him to the liltrd.* 
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* Should the world ap^daud, we must thankfully 
receive it as a boon ; for, if the most deserving oi 
VLB appear to expect it as a debt, it will never be 
paid. The world, it has been said, does as much 
justice to our merits, as to our defects, and I 
beheve it : but after all, none of us are so much 
praised or censured as we think ; and most men 
would be thoroughly cured of their self-importance, 
if they would- only rehearse their atpn juneral, and 
walk abroad incognito, the very day after that on 
which they were supposed to have been buried. 



For one man who sincerely pities our misfor- 
tunes, there are a thousand who sincerely hate our 
success. 



Subtract from many modem poets, all that may 
be found in. Shakspeare, and trash wiU remain. 



He that likes a hot dinner, a warm welcome, new 
ideas, and old wine, will not often dine with the 
great. 



Those who bequeath unto themselves a pomp- 
ous funeral, are at just so 'much expense to inform 
Uie world of something that had much better been 
concealed ; namely, that their vanity has survived 
Uiemselves. 



In reading the life of any great man, you will 
always^in the course of his history, chance upon 
some obscure individual, who on some particular 
occasions/ was greater than himtwhose life you are 
reading. 

20* 
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In cases of doubtfiil moralil^,it is moA tOfay, 
is there any harm in doing this! This qnsstiflp 
may sometmies be best answered by askiJB^ our- 
selves another; is there any harm in letting it 
alone? 



He that has ner^ known adversity, is but half 
acquainted with others, or with himself. C(Histast 
success shows us but one side of the world ; for, 
as it surrounds us with friends, who will teU us <mly 
our merits, so it silences those en^nies from whom 
alone we can learn our defects. 



When men of sense approve, the million are sure 
to follow ; to be pleased, is to pay a compliment to 
their own taste. 



The death of Judas, is as strong a confirmation 
of Christianity, as the life of Paul. 

Women generally consider consequences in love, 
Seldom in resentment. 



Most of our misfortunes are more supportable, 
than the comments of our friends upon them. 

We should embrace Christianity, even on pni* 
dential motives ; for a just and benevolent God will 
not punish an intellectual being, for believiog what 
there is so much reason to believe ; therefore we 
run no risk bv receiving Christianity, if it be false, 
bi;^ a dreadful one by rejecting it, if it be true. 

llie great designs thai have been digested and 
matured, and the great literary works thai have 
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bemi begun aad fis^hed in prisons, fully prove, Aat 
Tyrtui^iiave not yet discovered any chains that 
ean fetter tiie mind.- 



He that knows himself knows others ; and he 
that is ign(»rant of himself, could not write a very 
profound lecture on other men's heads. 

We ought not to be over anxious to encourage 
innovation, in cases of doubtful improvement, for 
en <^d sjBtem must ever have two advantages over 
a new one ; it is established, and it is understood. 



Power will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine the 
strongest heads. No man is wise enough, nor 
good enough to be trusted with unlimited power ; 
for, whatever qualifications he may have evinced to 
entitle him to the possession of so dangerous a 
privilege, yet, when possessed, others can no 
longer answer for him, because he can no longer 
answer for himself. 



There are two things which ought to teach us to 
think but meanly of human glory ; the very best have 
had their calumniators, the very worst their pane- 
gyrists. 

No metaphgrsician ever felt the deficiency of lan- 
guage so much, as the grateful. 

Most men know what they hate, few what they 
love. 



AU great Cities abound with Utde men, whose 
object it is (x> be the stars of the dinner table, and 
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^rand purveyors of all the strajr jokes of the town ; 
so long as these turnspits confine themselves to 
fetch and cany for their masters, they succeed tole- 
rably well ; but the moment they set up for origin- 
aUty, and commence manufacturers instead of 
retailers, they are ruined. Like the Innd wheel of 
a carriage which is in constant pirsuit of the fore 
one, without ever overtaking it, so these, become 
the doubles of a Selwyn or a Sheridan, but without 
ever coming up to them. They are constantly 
near wit, without being witty, as his valet is always 
near a great man, without being great. 

Fame is an imdertaker that pays but little atten- 
tion to the Uving, but bedizens the dead, furnishes 
out their funerals, and foUows them to the grave. 

The British Constitution, as it is to he found m 
* Magna Ckarta,' and the ' BiU of Rights,* has so 
much that is good, and worthy of preservation, that 
a lover of true hberty would rather Hve under it, 
than under any other mode of govenmient, ancient 
or modem, barbarous or refined. Its destruction, 
at the present moment, would be the most melan- 
choly thing that could happen, both to Englishmen 
and to the world. Such an event, would retro- 
grade the march of improvement, many centuries 
of years ; and he that could coolly set about to 
effect it, must unite the frenzy of the maniac, with the 
mahgnity of the demon. The financial d^culties 
which tlus mighty empire has at present to contend 
with, as they arise from the most honourable causes, 
throw a greater lustre upon her, in the eyes of sur- 
rounding nations, than the most brilliant prosperity 
could possibly do, if obtained by the slightest dere- 
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iiction of puMio priiK;^ and Mth. The fi^fiol 
embarrassments of the nation, ou^t not, and must 
not, endanger the Constitution. The sincere lovers 
of the Constitution, tremble not at these things, but 
they do tremble, when they see the possibility of a 
violation of the laws with impunity, whether that 
violation be attempted by the highest, or by the 
lowest. If we trajDe the history of most revolutions, 
we shall find thajt the £rst inroads upon the laws, 
have been made by the Governors, as often as by 
the governed. The after excesses committed by 
the peojde, have usually been the result of that 
common principle of our nature, which incites us 
to follow the example of our betters, however ridi- 
culous the consequences may be on some occa- 
sions, or deplorable on others. The laws are a 
restraint submitted to, by both parties, the ruler 
and the subject, untU the fences on both sides 
being complete^ broken down and destroyed, the 
two parties meet in th^ adverse shock of mutual 
hostility, and force becWes, for a season, the sole 
Legislator of the land* In this country, the King 
has been justly termed, th^ speaking idu) ; the law, 
the silent King. We have a Monarch not at all 
inclined to strain his prerogative, which forbear- 
ance ought to render the people equally cautious 
of stretching their privilege ; let them beware of 
those demagogues, who teU them that they feel for 
them, but who would be the last to feel with them, 
when the consequences of their own doctrine shall 
arrive. The truth is, that no atrocity or aggression 
of the peojde, will vitally affect the soHd safety of 
our Commonwealth tmtil our rulers are intimidated 
to compromise that security, by resorting to ille- 
gal modes of defendiug the laws, or imconstitutional 
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measures to preserve the Constitution; knowing 
this, that the moment any Grovemment usurps a 
power superior to the laws, it then usurps a pow^, 
which, like the convulsive strength of the madman, 
springs from disease, and will infaUibly terminate in 
toeakness. 



The science of legislation is like that of mecB- 
cine in one respect, it is far more easy to point out 
what will do harm, than what will do good. ^ Neqmd 
ntmi^,'* therefore, is perhaps quite as safe a maxim 
for a Solon as for an Hippocrates, because it unfor- 
tunately happens, that a good law cannot operate 
so strongly for the amendment, as a bad law for the 
depravation of the people ; it is necessary, from 
the very nature of things, that laws should be pro- 
hibitory, rather than remunerative; and act upon 
our fears, rather than upon our hopes. Pains and 
penalties are far more cheap and feasible modes of 
influenfting the community, than rewards and 
encouragements ; therefore, if a law should strongly 
recommend habits of justice, industry, and sobriety, 
such a law would be feebly obeyed, because it has 
little to offer, but very much to oppose ; it has to 
oppose all the vicious propensities of our nature ; 
but if throu^ oversight, Or indiscretion, a law 
should happen to connive at, or to tempt the sub- 
ject to habits of fraud, idleness, or inebriety, such 
a law, inasmuch as it falls in, with all the vicious 
propensities of our nature, would meet with a prac" 
tical attention, even beyond its own enactments, 
and produce works of supererogation on the side 
of delinquency ; for the road to virtue is a rugged 

♦ Mthmg Uf exeew.— Pqk 
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ascent, to vice a fttnooth declivity, ^facUis descent 
sus avemi,*^ To strengthen the ablove positions, 
all the beaiings of the poor laws up<^ society might 
be fairly adduced ; most of those enactments ope- 
rate as a bounty upon idleness, and as a drawback 
upon exertion; they take from independence its 
proper pride, from mendicity its salutary shame ; 
they deprive foresight of its fair reward, and impro- 
vidence of its just responsibihty. They act as a 
constant and indiscriminating invitation to the mar- 
riage feast, crowding it with guests, without put- 
ting a single dish upon the table ; we might even 
afom, that these laws now indicate a quite contrary 
tendency, and are beginning to remove the dishes, 
although they still continue to invite the guests ; 
for there are numerous instances, where the para- 
lyzing pressure of the poor rates, has already begun 
to produce its own necessary and final consumma- 
tion — the non-cultivation of the soiLj 

* Ed8y i$ the descent of Jivemiu, — Fvb. 

t Before a committee of the house of commons, some fear- 
ful evidence was lately adduced, which went to prove the 
alarming fact that, in some cases, particulariy in uie neigh- 
bourhood of large manu&ctqring towns, estates had not been 
Cultivated, as being utterly unequal to meet the double de- 
mand of rates, and of rent Our late political Hercules, Mr. 
Pitt, felt the necessi^, but shrunk from the difficulty of cleans- 
ing tiie Augean stable of the poor laws. The most efiect- 
mJ mode of assisting the poor, must be the devising some 
source of emplojrment, that shaJl enable them to assist them- ' 
selves. It unfortunately happens, that unless this emptoy- 
ment be profitable to those who find the capital, it win not 
long be serviceaUe to those who find the industry, and how 
to devise adequate employment for the labourer, that shall 
at the same time repay the capitalist, is the grand arcanum 
we want to get hold of, ' hoe opua hie labor esV Our inex- 
haustible treasure of coal, and of iron, have made the steam 
power so available, and so acceasible, that there seems to 
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The code of poor laws, has al length grown up 
into a tree, which, hke the faboloua Upas, over- 
shadows and poisons the land ; unwholesome eipe^ 

be no assignable limit to the improvement of onr madimeiT^ 
bot, to permit our machinery to be exported, is about aa wise 
as to hammer swords upon our own miTils, to be eo^loyod 
against ourselves ; ' in iwetroifiinicaU est maekbta muros.'^ 
It is impossible to deprive Englishmen of their spirit of 
enterprise, and invention, or of the poorer of their ingi^uityy 
and theur habits of industry ^ but our machinery is the 
embodied result of all these thmgs put togetfa w, and, in thia 
potnt, the exportation of iL is to deprive us of much of the 
ben^t of those high qualincations stated above ; thus it is 
that the powers of our heads may ultimately paralyxe the 
labours of our hands. The gigantic and formidable dilem- 
ma of the present day is this ; three orders of men are vi- 
tally necessary to the existence of the state, for our national 
independence is triune, resting upon the welfare of the agri- 
culturalist, the manufacturer, and the merdiant The 
misfortune is, that the agriculturaliet wants one state of 
things, opposite to, and destructive of the interests of the 
other two ; for the agriculturalist must have hi^ prices, or 
he can no longer meet the heavy demands upon tne land ; 
but the merchimt and the manufacturer are equally anxious 
for low prices at home, to enable them to compete wi^ the 
forti^Mt abroad. Now, inasmuch as it is chiefly from our 
superiority in machinery^ that we are still able to commuid 
a preference of our articles in foreign nuirkets, notwith- 
gtfinding the state of high prices at home, it fc^ows that ihe 
means by which that superiority is preserved, fthouM be 
most jeaK>usly guarded, and, like a productive patent, kept 
as fiur as possible, exclusively to ounelves. So unbounded 
18 (he power of machinery, that I have been informed, raw 
€ott<m is brought by a loog and expensive vova^ to 
England, wrought into yam, and earned out to India, to 
supply the poor Hindoo wiUi the staple commoditjr ibr his 
muadnsoftne finest fabric: and this vam, after hanng per- 
formed two voyages, we can supply him with cheaper man 
he lumself can spin i^ although he is contented widi a diet of 
rice and water, and a remuneration of about one penny per 
day. And I have heard a lace manufacturer in the west of 

* The eofiiMf, framed to batter our own waUii— Pvb. 
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didnto were the bud, dflemmaa and«d6{»raTitk(i kai^e 
been the blossom, and danger and despair are the 
bitter fitiit; * radice in tartara tendit.^^ 



It is best, if possible, to deceive no one ; for he . 
that, like Mahomet or CromweU, begins by deceiv- 
ing others, will end, like these, by deceiving him- 
self ; should it be absolutely necessary to deceive 
our enemies, diere may be times when this cannot^ 
be effectually accom{Jished without deceiving, at 
the same time, our Mends : for that which is known 
to our friends, will not long be concealed from our 
enemies. Lord Peterborough persuaded Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole that Swift had seen the folly of his 
6Ld poUtical principles, and had come over to those 
of the administration ; that he found himself buried 
alive in Ireland, and wished to pass the remainder 
of his days with Engli^ preferment, and on Eng- 
lish groimd. After frequent importunities from lus 
Lionbhip, Sir Robert consented to see Swift : he 
came over fit)m Ireland, and was brought by Lord 
Peterborough to dine with Sir Robert at Chelsea. 
His manner was very captivating, full of respect to Sir 
Robert, and completely imposing on Lord Peterbo- 
rough ; but we shall see, in the sequel, that Swift 
had ruined himself, by not attending to the maxim, 
that it is necessary, at times, to deceive our friends 
as well as our enemies. Some time after dimier, 
Sir Robert retired to bis closet, and sent for Lord 
Peterborough, who entered fuU of joy at Swift's 
demeanour; but all this was soon done away; 

England affirm, that one pound of raw cotton has been spun 
by machmeiy into yam so fine that it would reochfitmi Ldu- 
don to Edinburgh. 
* Its roots reach down to fiellL— Pitb. 

Vol. L— 21. 
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< You see, my Lord«' said Sir Robert, * how highly 
i stand in Swift's favour.' *Yes/ replied Lord 
Peterboroi^h, * and I am confident he means all 
he says.' Sir Robert proceeded, * In my situation, 
assailed as I am by false friends, and real enemies, 
I hold it my duty, and for the King's benefit to 
watch correspondence ; this letter I caused to be 
stopped at the post-office— read it.' It was a letter 
from Swift to Dr. Arbuthnot, saying, that Sir Ro- 
bert had consented to see him at last ; that he 
knew no flattery was too gross for Sir Robert, and 
that he should receive plenty, and added, that he 
hoped very soon to have the old fox in his clutches. 
Lord Peterborough was in astonishment : Sir Ro- 
bert never saw Swift again. He speedily returned 
to Ireland, became a con^lete misanthrope ;* and 
died without a friend. 



— V 

In the superstitious ritual of the church of 
Rome, the Pope has not the poor merit of 
inventing that mummy, by which he reigns. 
The Roman Church professes to have a Christian 
object of adoration, but she worships him with 

I' He did not open his lips, except on one occasion, for 
seven years. It would seem, that he had a melancholy fore- 
boding of his fate, for, on seeing an old oak, the head of 
which was withered, he feelingly exclaimed, '*I e^attbe like 
that tree— I shall die at the top." The following lines in 
Hypocrisy allude to this circumstance : 

* Then ask not length of days, that gifUess gift. 
More pleased like Wolfe to die, than live uke Swift ; 
He, with prophetic plaint, his doom divm'd; 
The body made the living totab of mind. 
Rudder and compass gone, of thought and specM^ 
He lay a mighty wreck, on wisdom's beach!' 
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Pagan fcMnfts.* She retains the ancient custom 
of building temples, with a position to the east. 
And what are her Statues, her incense, her pic- 
tures, her image worship, her holy water, her 
processions, her prodigies, and her legerdemain, 
but religious customs, which have survived the 
policy of Imperial Rome, but which caused that 
metropolis, when she became pontifical, to receive 
Popery^ as an ally, not to submit to it as a Sove- 
reign. 



Matnmony is an engagement which must last 
the life of one of the parties, and there is no 
retracting, * vestigia nulla retrorsum ;'t therefore, to 
avoid all the horror of ^repentance that comes too 
late, men should tijioroughly know the real caufii^ 
that induce them w take so important a step, before 
they venture upon it ; do they stand in need of a 
wife, an heiress, or a nurse ; is it their passions, 

* I shall quote the following remarks from the lea^med 
author of the Dissertation on the Olympic Qames : ' Thus 
were the two most powerful and martial states of Qieece 
subjected in their turn, to the authority of a petty and unwar- 
like people ; this possibly we should nave some difficulty^ to 
believe, were there not many modem examples of mistier, 
if not wiser nations, than either of the two above mentioned, 
having been awed into a submission to a power still more 
insignificant than that of Elis, by the same edgeless arms, 
the same brtOum Julmm.l ^ Whether the thunders of the 
Vatican were forged in imitationof those of the Olympian 
Jupiter, I will not determine, though I must take notice that 
many of the customs and ordinances of the Roman Church 
alluae most evidently to many practised in the Olympic Sta- 
dium, as extreme unction, the palm, the crown of martyrs, 
and others, as may be seen at large in Fabei's Agonlstioon.* 
t Ab step backward, — ^Pub. 

I FoioaeMtlMi&derbolt.— Pim, 
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Aeir winkt, or theirinfirmities, that scAieit tb^to 
iped! Are thef candidates for thi^ happy state, 
* ^pn^pieri^M^Y i^ptff, ^ €jp0m r* according to the epi- 
grasL 'Hiese are qoestions much more inroper t« 
^be prc^MMed before men go to the altar, than oft&t 
it ; ihey are points which, well ascertained, would 
prevent many disappointments, often deplorable, 
dien ridiculous, always remediless. We should 
not then see young spendthrifts all3ring thean-s 
selves to females who are not so, oidy because 
they have nothing to expend ; nor old debauchees 
takmff a blooming beauty to their bosom,, when 
an additional flannel waistcoat, would have been 
a bedfellow much more salutary and appropiiate. 

YOlany that is vigilant, will be an overmatch ixx 
virtue, if she slumber on her post ; and hence it is, 
that a bad cause has often triumphed over a good 
one ; for the partizans of the former, knowing that 
their cause will do nothing . for them, have done 
every thing for their cause ; whereas the friends 
of the latter are too apt to expect eveiy thing from 
their cause, and to do nothing for thems^es. 

* War is a game, in which princes seldom win, the 
peo^de never. To be defskd$d^ is almost as great 
an evil as to be attacked ; and the peasant has 
often found the shield of a protector, no less 
bp^Mressive than the sword of an invader. Wars 
oi opinion, as they have been the most destructive, 
are also the most disgraceful of conflicts ; being 
appeals from right tp might, and fix»m' argument to 
artiHery i the fomenters of them have considered 

* JPbr iMrft^ or leeottAi tr sU^--Pin. 
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the raw material^ man, to have been formed for no 
-worthier purposes than to fill up gazettes at home, 
with their names, and ditches abroad with their 
. bodies. Let us hope thattnie philosophy, the 
joint offspring of a rehgion that is pure, and of 9, 
reason that is enhghtened, will gradually prepare a 
better order of things, when man^d will no longer 
be insulted, by seeing bad pens mended by good 
swords, and weak heads exalted by strong hands. 

Powerful friends, and first rate connexi(ms, often 
assist a man's rise, and contribute to his promo- 
tion; but there are many instances whetem all 
these things have acted as impediments agai^t 
him, * ipsa sibi ohstaB magnitudo ;'* for our verjr 
greatness may prevent its own aggrandizement, 
and be kept down by its own weight, ' mole fuit 
suo,^^ It is well known that the conclave of Car- 
dinals were extremely jealous of permitting a 
Jesuit to fill the apostohc chair, because that body 
was already too powerful and overbearing ; dignus 
sedjesuitaf est,^ was a common maxim of the Vati- 
can ; the fact is, that men like (o retain some Uttle 
power and influence over those whom they aggran- 
dize and advance; and hence it happens that 
great talents, supported by great connexions, are 

* Its own greatness is an obstacle. — Fvb, 

t Its own weight puUs it down, — ^Pub. 

I The talent for intrigue which distinguished that societ;|r, 
became at length so brmiant, as to consume itselfl Of this 
most extraormnary offipritg of Loyola, many will be 
inclined to re(>eat ^writ enmjulgoresw;^* but few will be 
ready to add, ' exHnctus amuluur idemj) 

§Heis worthy^ but a Jesuit — ^Pub. 

* It barns with its own brightness.— Pdb. 
4 When dead tie will be renrded.—PuB. 

21* 
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not infipeqafliidy p«i06d over» for those d^ 
powerM but more jpracticMe; tnd lees exalted. 
But more mauiagyal:^ and subservimL 



On reflecting upon all tlie frauds and 
that have succeeded in dufmig mankind, it is realty 
'^astooishing, upon ho<^ "Tery small a foundation, an 
immense su^rstructure may be raised. The solu- 
tion of this may perhaps be found in that axiom of 
the atomists : That there must ever be a much 
ipreater distance b^ween nothing, and that which 
IS 4east, than between that which is least^ and the 
greatest. 

Matches, wherein <me party is all passion, and 
the other all indifference, will assimilate about as 
well as ice and fire. It is possible, that the fire 
will dissolve the ice, but it is most probable that 
it will be extinguished in the attempt. 

It is <mly when the rich are sick, that they fully 
feel the impotence of wealth. 



The kemiest abuse of our enemies, will not hurt 
us so much in the estimation of the discerning, as 
the injudicious praise of our fri^ids. 



This world cannot explain its own difficulties, 
without the assistance of another. 



In the constitution, both of our mind and of our 
body, every thing must go on right, and harmo- 
nize, well together to make us happy; but should 
one thing go wrong, that is quite enough to make 
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110 jma^raUe ; and, although the jo3r8 of this world 
are vain, and abort, y^, its sorrows are real and 
lastmg ; for I will show you a ton of perfect pain, 
widi greater ease, than one ounce of perfect plea- 
sure ; and he kiM>W8 Httle of himself, or of the 
world, who does not think it sufficient happiness to 
be icee from sorrow ; therefore, give a wise man 
health, and he will give himself every other thing. 
I say, give him health, for it often happens that 
the most ignorant Empiric can do us the greatest 
harm, although the most skilful Physician, knows 
not how to do us the i^htest good. 

The advocate for torture, would wish to see the 
strongest hand joined to the basest heart, and the 
weakest head. Engendered in intellectual, and 
carried on in artificial darkness torture is a trial, 
not of guilt, but oi nerve, not of innocence, but of 
endurance ; it perverts the whole order of things, 
for it compels the weak, to affirm that which is 
false, and determines the strong, to deny that which 
is true ; it converts the criminal into the evidence, 
the judge, into the executioner, and makes a direr 
punishment than would follow guilt, precede it. 
When under the cloak of Religion, and the garb 
of an Ecclesiastic, torture is made an instrument 
of accomplishing the foulest schemes of worldly 
ambition, it then becomes an atrocity that can be 
described or imagined, only where it has been seen 
and felt. It is consolatory to the best sympathies 
of our nature, that the hydra head of this monster 
has been broken, and a triumph over her, as 
bright as it is bloodless, obtained in that very coun- 
try, whose aggravated wrongs, had well mgh made 
vengeance a virtue, and clemency a crime. 
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A semi-ciidl&ed state of society, equally 
moved from the extremes of barbanty and of refine- 
ment, seems to be that particular meridian, under 
which all the reciprocities and gratitudes of hospi- 
tality do most readily flourish and abound. It so 
haj^ns, that the ease, the luxury, and the abun- 
dance of the highest state of civilization, are as 
productive of selfishntss, ^f^ the difficulties, the 
privations and stenlities of the lowest. In a com- 
munity, just emerging from the natural state, to 
the artificial, and fiipm the rude, to the civilized, the 
wants and the struggles of the individual, will c<NnpeI 
the most Uberal propensities of our nature to begii^ 
at home, and too often to end where they began ; 
the history of our own country will justify these 
conclusions ; for as civilization proceeded, and pro- 
perty became legalized and extended, the civil and 
ecclesiastical impropriators of the soil, set an exam- 
ple of hospitahty, coarse indeed, and indiscrimi- 
nating, but of unrivalled magnificence, from the 
extent of its scale, if not from the elegance of its 
arrangements. The possessor had no other mode 
of spending his vast revenues. The dissipations, 
the amusements, and the faciUties of intercourse 
to be met with in large towns and cities were 
unknown. He that wanted society, and who that 
can have it, wants it not ? cheerfiiUy opened his 
cellars, his stables and his halls; the retinue 
became as necessary to the lord, as the lord to the 
retinae ; and the parade and splendour of the chase, 
were equalled only by the frodigahty and the pro- 
fusion of the banquet. As the arts and sciences 
advanced, and commerce and manufactures im- 
proved, a new state of things arose. The refine- 
ments of luxury enabled the individual to expend 
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the whole of his income, however vast, upon him' 
^f; and hospitality immediately pelded to parsi- 
mony, and magnificence to meanness. The Crce- 
8U8 of civilization can now wear a whole forest in 
his pocket, in the shape of a watch, and can carry 
the produce of a whole estate upon his little finger, 
in -the shape of a ring ; he can gormandize a whole 
ox at a meal, metamorphosed into a turtle, and wash 
it down with a whole butt of October, condensed 
into a flagon of tokay ; and he can conclude these 
feats,, by selling the whole interests of a kingdom 
for a bribe, and by putting the costly price of his 
delinquency in a snuff box. 

Modem criticism discloses that which it would 
fain conceal, but conceals that which it professes 
to disclose ; it is, therefore, read by the discerning, 
not to discover Uie merits of an author, but the 
motives of his critic. 



Living Kings receive more flattery than they 
deserve, but less praise. They are flattered by 
sycophants, who, as they have their own interest 
at heart, much more than that of their master, are 
far more anxious to say what will be profitable to 
themselves, than salutary to him. But die high- 
minded and independent, although they will be the 
first to perceive, and the fittest to appreciate the 
sterling qualities of a Sovereign, will be the last to 
applaud them, while be fills a Throne. The rea- 
sons are obvious ; their praises would neither be 
advantageous to the Monarch, nor creditable to 
themselves. Not advantageous to the Monarch, 
because however pure may be the principles of their 
admiration, the world will give them no such credit. 
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bol will mix tip the praises of the most disinter^ 
ested with the flatteries of the most designing, 
wherever a living King is the theme ; neither wHl 
sttdh praises be creditable to those wlio bestow 
them, fosr they will be sure to incur the obloquy of 
flattery; without the wages of adulation, and will 
share in the punishment, without participating in 
the spoil, or conpunin'g in Ae criminabty. None 
therefore, bitf those who have established the high- 
est character for magnanimity and independence, 
may safely venture to praise living merit, wl^ in 
'the person of a King,* it gives far more lustre to a 
Crown than it receives. 

* What has been said of happiness, with regard to men, 
may be said of praise with respect to monarchs with a slight 
ft iteration : 

' IKcique Celebris, 
Ante obitum, nemo, snpremaque funera debetf 

tL«t none be «Jled Ih n wti before hk de>th.-»P0B. 
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